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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN* 


We have looked for this publication with the in- 
terest of one who anticipates the arrival of a vene- 
rated friend, long absent, but about to return to his 
native country, laden with riches and honor. When 
we knew Franklin, we were a schoolboy. He 
was the companion of our scholastic hours, and 
lightened their toil by his counsels of wisdém. 
His exterior was as unadorned, as Humility her- 
self could desire. He was in very truth, “ An old 
book—stript of its lettering and gilding.” But, 
thanks to the enterprise of his craft, he now comes 
to us, according to his own prophecy, “in a new, 
and more elegant edition.” Long has he been ab- 
sent—the friend, the guide, the benefactor—the 
Socrates of the schoolboy. Banished from the 
groves of Academus ; condemned to death by the 
patrons of an educational system that is fast deba- 
sing our National character; he has at length burst 
the cerements of prejudice, and stands forth to re- 
iterate the story of the times that were—to vindi- 
cate the past, and to contrast it with the present. 

Never did we stand in greater need of the home- 
ly teachings of Benjamin Franklin—printer ! Our 
country, great in its strength, inexhaustible in its 
resources, presents the melancholy spectacle of a 
spent and prostrate giant. Descended as we are, 
from men of whom the world was not worthy— 
men, who found our land as it sprang from the 
hand of God—men, to whom the outcasts, Reli- 
gion and Liberty, were consigned for destruction, 
but who cradled them in the far-off wilderness ; 
nourished them as the pelican nourishes her young 
and dying, left them, in charge, to us—descended 
from such men—blessed with such a heritage—we 
have, nevertheless, put away from us the names, 
the memory of our fathers, and, like the prodigal, 
prayed the God of nations to divide unto us our 
portion. We have wasted our substance. We 
have rejoiced in the noonday, forgetting the ap- 
proach of darkness. But yet, the wild specula- 
tions that have been our curse—the craving desire 





after the horn of abundance—the burning passion 
for sudden acquisitions—the fierce contentions— 
the wolfish jealousies—all, all have ended but as 
the miserable pastime, 


“Of dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old by drawing nothing up.” 


*The Works or Bensamin FRANKLIN; containing 
several political and historical tracts not included in any 
former edition, and many letters official and private not 
hitherto published ; with notes, and a life of the author. 
By Jared Sparks. Inten volumes: Boston, Hilliard, Gray & 


Co.— 1841 
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The evils that mark our times are mistaken by 
the common observer. The volcanic blaze, that 
now darts over our country like a mock sunbeam, 
and then leaves us buried beneath a waste of lava, 
has its cause in the very womb of our social sys- 
tem. It is folly to charge it upon this or that ac- 
tion of government. ‘The whirlwind reaped in 
manhood, is sown in the cradle. Born with a love 
of money, we are from our infancy educated to 
idleness. We are taught, that to live without labor 
is the maximum of felicity. Our fathers toil, and 
for what? ‘To enable our lives to rust away in 
sloth! They forget the doom of our race. He 
who pronounced on our first parents, the rainbow- 


curse—the cloudy blessing—that by the sweat of 


the brow they should eat bread; at the very mo- 
ment transformed this rolling sphere into an eter- 
nal treadmill, and fixed a destiny of labor as ada- 
mantine as the walls of heaven. No fanciful 
labor, either! but hard, close, unwearied grapplings 
with the beggarly realities of our dusty life. 
Whether the theatre of our efforts be the field, the 
workshop, or the world; whether our toil be to 
break up the clods of the valley or to reclaim the 
wastes of the mind; whether our life be spent at 
the bench of the artisan or in the cloister of the 
student—in the solitude of nature or in the soli- 
tude of the crowd—labor, universal labor, is our 
common solace and our common doom! It equalises 
the blessings of God to the human family. What 
the poor man (falsely so called) lacks of the abun- 
dance of vanities, labor makes up to him in the 
luxuries of asound body and a peaceful mind. ‘To 
the threadbare student who hungers after his daily 
bread more vainly than after the bread of know- 
ledge, it teaches that the impalpable glories and 
glittering revelations of the spiritual world far 
surpass the gems of the Equator, or the glory of 
Solomon. It knits up ‘the ravelled sleeve of 
care’—it makes teeming the womb of our mother 
sarth. Its necessities and its rewards are alike 
on man and brute. It gives the fox, his hole; the 
bird of the air, its nest; and man, where to lay 
his head. Of all Agrarians, it is the only true, the 
only peaceable, the only just. 

Honored be those who have honored labor, and 
made it honorable! They are the patriots who 
have made the great globe their common country. 
They are the Christians who have exemplified the 
Godhead in humanity. They are the men who 
have been married to virtue—who have walked 
hand in hand with the heavenly maiden—whose 
bodies have been fit temples for the holy spirit. 
Have they ploughed through-life in homely gar- 
ments ; wrestling with hourly dangers and hourly 
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594 Be a Franklin. 


besetmentst Be sure, that though cast down they 
were not conquered ; that thceaah weak they were 
ever strong; that though their graves may be un- 
marbled, their names are written on a tablet more 
durable than Time. But were their workings, of 
the mind? Was their sweat, of the soul’s agony ? 
Were their voices heard in the wilderness of hu- | 
man error; and did Genius hover about them, say- | 
ing, These are my beloved sons! Be sure, that 
wherever they lived—wherever they died—their | 
own works are their cenotaphs; the domes of 
thought are their sepulchres ; and their lingering | 
spirits through the lofty vaults, still whisper to baa 
gazer, “Si monumentum quaeris, € panenagne e.’ 

Let the memory of such, live forever! And if) 
the wisdom of the Preacher is to be the e snacionee | 
Mf all ages; if the thing that hath been is that| 
which shall be, and that which is to be has already 
been—if there is, indeed, to be nothing new under 


the sun—then, in God’s name, let us perpetuate of | 
the past, those things that are worthy of perpe- 
tuity. In the hoary locks of the eternity that has | 
gone by, there are both wisdom and warning. 
There are hairs gray with the frosts of time, and 
every one, a preacher of righteousness. ‘There 


are, too, hairs “ gray, but not with years’”—mil- | to 


dewed with vice, mouldy with iniquity. But from 


the mighty tomb of buried ages, let us exhume the | 


[ SePTeMBER, 


—<—$—<— ooo —E 


‘oust of thei ‘ir ‘Sabi st aii: and ihe force thei ir 


sons into the learned professions, simply to make 


them gentlemen? Must we seek them in the gates 


of our public offices—amid the mongrels of hu- 
manity, who whine beneath the table of some suc- 


cessful politician ; or the thousands that besiege the 


doors of some miraculous postmaster, who may, 
by chance, have five loaves and two small fishes to 
distribute to the multitude! There was a time 
when it was the climax of public virtue, neither to 
seek nor to decline an office. ‘There was a time 
when patriotism was like honesty—small credit to 
have it, but felony to have it not. 

Perhaps we have been led to judge our times a 
‘little harshly, by a perusal of the work under con- 
sideration. We are fresh from the well of patri- 
otism, undefiled. We have been transported to 
the Adam and Eve days of our Republic. We 
have been in the society of men, who counted 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor, 


‘as all bound up in the regeneration of humanity. 


We have seen them making the most painful sa- 
crifices to succeed in what even the boldest often 
thought a desperate hazard. We have seen their 
blood flow like water. We have seen envy afraid 
lift its head—hatred and malice, ashamed to 
look upon their own shadows. We admit, that we 
have been pained by the contrast of our own 


memorable, the ancient, the holy ; and present them} times; yet we feel assured, that there is a spirit in 


as a glass for the fashion of gur fallen times. Yet, | 


our countrymen prompting them to strive after a 


alas, that the spirit of Humanity should be com- | true greatness. We believe that many. very many, 
pelled to look backward and point to the past, alone, | see and deplore the evils we have partially depicted. 


in vindication of her Godborn greatness! That | 
in our day the meaning of the poet should be so’ 


a warning than as an example ! 


Would to God that our conscience could accuse | 


us of misanthropy! Would that in speaking thus| 


of our generation, we could feel some fancied in-| 


jury—some venemous prejudice—some lurking bit- 


demnation, in which we include ourselves, should 
gladly be heaped upon ourselves alone. But how 


is it? Is there a father among us striving to instil 


into a son, the principles of a lofty independence, 
manly decision, pure patriotism, ‘ chastity of honor,’ 
and the scarcely more exalted virtues of the Chris- 
tian faith? ‘To what man of our time will that 
father point as an exemplar? Where are our Mil- 
tons, and where our Hampdens? Not Milton, the 
poet, and Hampden, the patriot; but Milton, the 
man; and Hampden, the man! Where are our 
Washingtons, and where our Franklins? Not 
Washington, the Father of his Country; and Frank- 


lin, the sage ; but Washington, the private citizen, | 


sadly altered, and men need to be studied more as | 


Many of our public teachers are devoting themselves 
to the lofty work of National Regeneration, and we 
rejoice to say, their warnings are not unheeded. 
Let the American people once become properly 
awakened—let them once cease to measure them- 
selves by the dwarfishness of trans-Atlantic des- 
potisms—let them once have a becoming sense of 


| their own exalted destiny—and their glory will be 
. 
terness, turning our honey into gall. ‘The con- 


a sun tothe political universe. 

| But to this end, we cannot too often revert to 
| those exalted worthies, above whom, the stars of 
our Republic first sang together. Forever must 
‘they remain the world’s noblest example of “ what 
| constitutes a State.” Of these, it is probable 1 
one is more fitted to exert a happier influence idee in 
Benjamin Franklin. Skilled, not so much in the 
arts of war as of peace 
adapted to impress us with the characteristics of a 
good citizen. In dwelling somewhat upon his life, 
it is not our purpose to detail, minutely, its various 
incidents, or to give a catalogue of those diversi- 





his memory is peculiarly 





his character. We take him as we find him—a 








fied labors that are stamped with the greatness of 





and Franklin, the printer! Do we find them among | man, whose life was such, as that his death clad 
those who wear out their vigor in drudgery—whose | two nations in mourning ; a man, for whom, (it has 
loftiest ambition is for an old age of luxury, and| been said,) the history of science and the history 
the accumulation of rust for their children ? Do! of empires contend with each other. Taking him 
we find them among those who live in daily dis-'as such; and finding, moreover, that he owed no- 





Net alent 
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thing to a distinguished ancestry or hereditary 
wealth, we propose to inquire into the secret of 
his success; and to illustrate thereby, that fatality 


of greatness which attends the right use of talents. | 


We shall insist, that he who loves the Supreme 


Being, and loves his fellow-men, circumnavigates | 


the sphere of moral duty ; and that he is the skil 


star in the heavens. We shall endeavor to educe 


‘ : " ; , } 
from the life of Franklin a simple, yet lofty les- 
son—to show that the ambition to be good, is the 


greatest and most practicable of human aspirations ; 


and if in a single heart, we should cause to spring | 


up two blades of virtue where but one now flour- 
ishes, we shall have labored not in vain. 


In the latter part of 1723, a stripling of some | 
seventeen years was seen wandering through the| 
streets of Philadelphia. His appearance was of| 


the commonest order. His pockets were stuffed 


with minor articles of clothing. He was friend- 


less and homeless. He had but a single dollar in| 


his pocket. Three rolls of bread, one under each 
arm and one in his hand, were his only visible 
means of subsistence. The worthy Quakers eyed 


him askance, as a runaway apprentice; and the 


Justice Oldmixons ef the town, were disposed to| 


a“ 


put him in the parish-stocks, for a vagrant.” 


A young lady, (afterwards his wife,) standing in 


her father’s deor, smiled at his ludicrous and awk- | 


ward appearance. 
river; gave his supernumerary rolls to a hungry | 
woman and her child ; returned into the city; 
joined some persons who were entering a Quake r| 
meeting-house ; fell asleep in the church and w as| 
aroused by some kind-hearted Friend, who told the 
weary stranger, that the congregation was disper- | 
sing. ‘This forlorn and destitute stranger, was 
At that early age he had| 
thrown himself upon his own resources, eal pic- 


Benjamin Franklin! 


tured out a pathway of renown. 
full of determined energy. His mind was stored, 
not with the lumber of Latin and Greek, but with 


a fund of valuable and practical information. Not- | 
withstanding his almost constant occupations about | 


the business of his father and the duties of an ap- 
prentice, he had been a student from his infancy. 
He had committed many a felony upon sleep, for 
his mental aggrandizement. His inquiring mind, 
hungering after truth, had settled upon every tree 
it met, in hope of culling some nutritious fruit. 
The black-letter of polemic theology—the hastily 
snatched history—the dearly loved Pilgrim’s Pro-| 
gress—in short, everything in print, good, bad or| 
indifferent, that he could either beg, borrow or buy, 


had furnished him with food for reflection. Having! 
felt the necessity of using his pen, he had care- 
fully framed his style after the best models of the| 


He wandered down by the | 


His heart was! 
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|panions, he hi d acquired considerable adroitness 


in the Socratic method of reasoning, and already 
could confound the inexperienced and puzzle the 
wise. Above all, he had a valuable trade, by 
which, even at that early age, he could earn a 
man’s wages with the labor of his hands. But in 


-|this outset of his career, the starting ee of his 
ful mariner, who guides his bark solely by the one | 


greatness,—was he more than any mechanic’s son 
‘of the same age might now be? So far from it, 
there is hardly a boy in our country, at this day, 
but has equal, and the vast majority, superior ad- 
vantages. 


Books are now ascheap and plenty, as 
they were then rare and costly. Such is the sim- 


plification of the arts and the improvement of ma- 

| chinery, that any young mind of ordinary curiosity, 
with far less observation, might be much more ex- 
perienced in the mysteries of the various crafts. 
The same models of style and reasoning exist now, 
as then; and, throughout, the advantage is deci- 
dedly with our generation. 


Let us change the scene to an extensive printing- 
establishment in London. 
| there, astonishing his fellow-workmen by the amount 
of his labor. 
drafts of hearty old English ale: the young Ame- 


A young American is 
They steady their nerves by copious 


rican drinks nothing but cold water, yet he per- 
‘forms twice the labor of his fellows. See them, 
| gathering around him in wonder, to know how the 
| water-American, as they call him, can be stronger 
than they who drink strong beer. Listen to him, 
mare nee: on the subject to his curious inqui- 
rers! Hear him, explaining the difference between 
‘the nutriment derived from a quart of beer anda 
| penny worth of bread; and persuading several to 
‘save their threepences by following his example, 
| See the result of his efforts. Behold the work- 
men, stronger and more clear-headed. See the 
| happiness of their wives and children, whose addi- 
tional comforts give a new charm to their humble 
‘circles. What homespun philosopher, what prac- 
tical philanthropist has caused this increase of hu- 
'man felicity? The wa/er-American is no other 
‘than Benjamin Franklin! Since we left him he 
has been tried in the furnace of discouragement, 
Flattered by the no- 
tice of a Provincial Governor—induced by him to 


yet only the more purified. 
| make a journey to the mother country, for the pur- 
chase of a new press and materials—promised by 
this dignitary with a supply of funds when he 
arrive at the termination of his voyage— 
| furnished by him with pretended letters of credit 
and introduction—he found himself deceived ; be- 
trayed by this faithless and creditless patron; again 
a stranger ina strange land; again destitute. But 
|he betook himself to his honest calling. Boy as 
he was, he was a match for misfortune. He en- 
iriched himself by that jewel with which adversity 


endows her children. ‘Throughout his limited cir- 


Queen Anne school. Having been in the frequent | ‘cle, he scattered the seeds of a good example. 


discussions of abstruse points with his young com- ‘He devoted himself to the happiness of his com- 
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ales ducing his sojourn with them ; and in the 
twentieth year of his age, returned to the city of) 
his residence— 

his false friend. 


—a debtor, after all, to the perfidy of| 


Hlere he recommenced his labors as a journey-| 
man printer. 





Scorning to take advantage of the} 
. . . . | 
carelessness and ignorance of his employer ; taxing | 


his ingenuity to supply the deficiences of a misera- | 
bly furnished office; bearing with the vexatious- 
ness of his unskilful assistants, and striving to im- 
part to them a share of his own technical know- 
iedge—he exemplified his grand maxim, that Truth, 
Sincerity and Integrity, in dealings between man 
and man, are of the utmost importance to the feli- 
city of life. Intent upon usefulness, he founded 
his famous Junto, for the mutual improvement of | 
himself and his associates. 
newspaper. 





He also established a 
This was in his twenty-third year. It} 
was at this time that he vindicated his professional 
independence by the well-known dinner of saw- 
dust pudding, and startled his dictatorial friends 
by the memorable declaration—‘* My friends, any | 


| 





man who can subsist on sawdust padding and water, | 
as | can, needs no man’s patronage !’ 

In his twenty-fifth year, Franklin originated the | 
Philadelphia Library. Books were exceedingly | 
scarce, there being no good establishment for their | 
sale, south of Boston. Almanacs, ballads and com- 
mon schoolbooks formed the sole stock of the sta-| 
tioners in New-York and Philadelphia. Reading | 
men were obliged to send to England for their sup- | 
plies. But the members of the Junto having each 
a few books, it was agreed between them to de- 
posit all in the club-room, for the common advan- 
tage. Finding the benefit of this, Franklin pro- 
posed to increase it by commencing a public sub- 
scription library. ‘This was done. About fifty 
persons, mosily young tradesmen, paid down forty 
shillings each (a large sum for those times,) and | 
agreed to give ten shillings annually. 
were imported. 


} 





The books |! 
The library was opened once al 
week to subscribers, each binding himself, in wri- | 
ting, at each borrowing, to pay double the value of| 
the book, if not returned. The example was imi-| 
tated in the neighboring towns. The Society | 
flourished beyond the expectations of its founders ; | 
and in 1742, received a charter of incorporation. 
Before the death of Dr. Franklin, a spacious and 
handsome edifice was erected for its accommoda- 
tion. A niche in front of the building is occupied 
by a marble statue of Franklin, executed in Italy, | 
and presented to the Library Company, by Mr. 
William Bingham. 

But in the prosecution of this and other useful 
efforts, Franklin was not exempt from the envy felt 
by contracted minds toward those who are likely to 
raise their reputations, by the projection and accom- 
plishment of useful plans. On this point, he says 


requested me to go about and propose it to such as they 


thought lovers of reading. In this way, my affair went on 
| more smoothly, and | ever after practised it on such occa- 
can heartily re- 


vanity 


sions; and, from my frequent successes, 
The present litt 
will afterwards be amply repaid. 


commend it. le sacrifice of your 
If it remains awhile un- 
certain to whom the merit belongs, some one 


than yourself may be encouraged to claim it, and then envy 


more vain 


will be disposed to do you justice, by plucking those as- 
sumed feathers, and restoring them to their right owner.” 

The habits of Franklin at this time of life ; his 
steadiness ; his economy ; his industry ; his zeal to 
acquire knowledge—cannot be illustrated more for- 
cibly than by his own language : 

“ This library afforded me the means of improvement by 
constant study, for which I set apart an hour or two eat h 
the loss of the 
Read- 


I spent no 


| day: and thus repaired, in some degree, 
| learned education my father once intended for me. 
ing was the only amusement | allowed myself. 
!time in taverns, games, or frolics of dny kind; and my in- 
dustry in my business continued as indefatigable as it was 
I was indebted for my printing house; I had a 
to be and I had two 
compositors to contend with for business, who were estab- 


necessary. 
young family coming on, educated, 
lishe din the place before me. My circumstances, however, 
grew daily easier. My original habits of frugality continu- 
ing; and my father having, among his instructions to me 
when a boy, frequently repeated a proverb of Solomon, 
he shall stand before 
] thence 
as a means of obtaining wealth and dis- 
though I did not think, that 
I should ever literally stand before kings, which, however, 


“¢ Seest thou a man diligent in his calling, 


| kings, he shall not stand before mean men,” con- 
sidered industry 
tinction, which encouraged me ; 
has since happened ; forI have stood before five, and even 
had the honor of sitting down with one, the King of Den- 
mark, to dinner. 

“We have an English proverb, which says, “ He that 
” Tt was lucky for me that I 
had one as much disposed to industry and frugality, as my- 
self. She assisted me cheerfully at my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen 


would thrive, must ask his wife. 


rags for the paper-makers, &c. We kept no idle servants ; 


our table was plain and simple ; our furniture of the cheap- 


;est. For instance, my breakfast was, for a long time, bread 


and milk, (no tea,) and I ate it out of a two penny earthen 
porringer, with a pewter spoon. But mark how luxury will 
enter families, and make a progress, in spite of principle ; 


being called one morning to breakfast, I found it ina C Mins 


| bowl, with a spoon of silver! They had been bought for me 


without my knowledge, by my wife, and had cost her the 
enormous sum of three and twenty shillings ; for which she 
had no other excuse, or apology to make, but that she 
thought her husband deserved a silver spoon and China 
bowl as well as any of his neighbors. This was the first 
appearance of plate and china in our house; which after- 
wards, in a course of years, as our wealth increased, aug- 
mented gradually to several hundred pounds in value.” 

In 1732, at the age of twenty-seven, Franklin 
published his first number of Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac. Of this work, and its popular influence, 
it is difficult, now, to speak without the appearance 
of exaggeration. But something must be allowed 
|to the scarcity of books in those days, and to the 
fact that Almanaes had long been the main channel 


of popular information. Many people bought 


scarcely any thing else in the shape of literature, 
and therefore Franklin, with his usual desire to aid 





“| therefore put myself as much as I could out of sight, 
and stated it as a scheme of a number of friends, who had 


filled the 


the progress of human advancement, 





eat 








alae 
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mouth of Poor Richard with those piquant conden- 
sations of wit and wisdom, that have, in all ages, 
commended themselves, even to the most untu- 
tored minds. ‘This Almanac was remarkably suc- 
cessful. Franklin tells us that scarcely a neigh- 
borhood in the Province was without it, and that 
he vended annually near ten thousand. The ha- 
rangue of the old man to the people attending 
auction, will be extensively remembered. In our 
boyhood, it traversed yearly its newspaper orbit, as 
regularly as the earth went around the sun. In its 
day, it was copied throughout the colonies; re- 
printed handsomely in England, as a household 
ornament ; translated into the French language and 
distributed by the clergy among their poor parish- 
ioners and tenants. Since then, it has also been 
translated into the Spanish and modern Greek.” 

Franklin also made his newspaper a vehicle of 
sound morals and useful knowledge. ‘The follow- 
ing extract from his autobiography, cannot be dwelt 
upon too often : 





“In the conduct of my newspaper, I carefully excluded 


only reared reputably a family of children, but in 
time purchased the establishment. Franklin takes 
occasion, therefrom, to remark the advantage of a 
business education to young women, particularly 
in case of widowhood. We advert to the circum- 
stance for the purpose of making honorable men- 
tion of a somewhat similar instance, of recent 
occurrence. 

Franklin’s first promotion was in 1736, when he 
was chosen Clerk of the General Assembly. In 
1737, he was made deputy Postmaster at Phila- 
delphia. He says he now began to turn his atten- 
tion to public affairs, beginning however with small 
matters. He addressed himself to the abuses of 
the city watch ; to the inequality of the city taxa- 
tion; devoted a few articles in his paper to the 
prevention of fires; formed a fire company, which 
we believe still exists; and in various other ways 
exerted himself in behalf of the public welfare. 
In this way, Franklin continued to perform the du- 
ties of a good citizen. His business had augment- 
ed; his circumstances had grown easier; in short, 


all libelling and personal abuse, which is of late years be- | industry and economy had done for him, what they 


come so disgraceful to our country. Whenever I was soli- 
cited to insert any thing of that kind, and the writers plead- 
ed, as they generally did, the liberty of the press; and that 
a newspaper was like a stage-coach, in which any one who 
would pay, had a right toa place; my answer was, that I 
would print the piece separately if desired, and the author 
might have as many copies as he pleased to distribute him- 
self; but that I would not take it upon me to spread his de- 
traction; and that, having contracted with my subscribers to 
furnish them with what might be either useful or entertain- 
ing, I could not fill their papers with private altercations, in 
which they had no concern, without doing them manifest 
injustice. Now, many of our printers make no scruple of 
gratifying the malice of individuals, by false accusations of 
the fairest characters among ourselves, augmenting animosi- 
ty even to the producing of duels; and are, moreover, so 
indiscreet as to print scurrilous reflections on the govern- 
ment of neighboring states, and even on the conduct of our 
best national allies, which may be attended with the most 
pernicious consequences. These things I mention as a 
caution to young printers, and that they may be encouraged 
not to pollute their presses, and disgrace their profession, 
by such infamous practices, bat refuse steadily ; as they 
may see by my example, that such a course of conduct will 
not on the whole, be injurious to their interests.” 


Franklin’s public spirit extended to the other 
colonies. A printer being needed in South-Caro- 
lina, he sent thither one of his journeymen; fur- 
nished him with a press and materials, and agreed 
to bear one third of the current expenses of the 
office, for a return of one third of the profits. He 
made various other establishments on the same 
terms, and arranged the preliminary articles with 
such care, that all these operations terminated 


do for every man. 

In a paper dated May 14th, 1743, Franklin first 
broached the idea of an American Philosophical 
Society. In this paper, he explains largely the 
advantages of such an association. He alludes to 
the obstacles to a free communication among such 
of the colonists as were devoted to philosophical 
inquiries, and proposes as a remedy, to form a so- 
ciety of “ virtuosi, or ingenious men,” to be called 
The American Philosophical Society. Inthe same 
paper, he details very fully subjects that might be 
proper for its consideration. Copies of this paper 
were circulated throughout the country ; and a few 
months afterward a society was formed—as ap- 
pears by a letter to Cadwallader Colden, dated 
April 5th, 1744. Thomas Hopkinson was elected 
President; and Benjamin Franklin, Secretary. 
The society languished. Nothing is known of its 
transactions. In a few years its regular meetings 
were discontinued. But in November 1767, it 
was revived, and in 1769, became united with The 
American Society. The latter was of more recent 
origin. At the Union, Franklin was absent in Eng- 
land, but was chosen President. He filled this office 
from that time until his death. 

In 1744, the difficulties between Great Britain 
and Spain and France, threatening to involve the 
Colonies, Franklin was active in promoting mea- 


the Quakers to military projects, he was occasion- 
ally subjected to embarrassment. ‘These worthy 


most amicably, and to the great advantage of} people composed a majority of the Assembly, and 


Franklin’s partners, who generally bought out their 
respective offices in the course of a few years. 
The partner in Charleston died; but we are told 
that his wife, whohad been bred in Holland, carried 
on the business with such success, that she not 


‘had been known at times to be very nice in their 


casuistry. ‘They would never appropriate money 
to the carrying on of war, but had no hesitation to 











appropriate it to the King’s use—asking no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake. They would not grant 


sures for the public defence: By the aversion of 
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money to buy powder, but voted an aid to New- 
England for the purchase of bread, flour, wheat, 
and other grain. ‘The last clause was understood ; 
gunpowder was bought; and every one perfectly 
resigned. Franklin wished to employ some money 
belonging to the Junto, in procuring a cannon. 
But fearing to startle the scruples of the members 
belonging to this worthy sect, he remarked to a 
friend that he would move the purchase of a fire- 
engine (for surely the Quakers could not object to 
that), adding atthe same time; If you nominate me 
and I you, as a committee for the purpose, we will 
buy a great gun, which is certainly a fire-engine. 
But the public danger happily subsided. 

In 1749, Franklin made a highly successful at- 
tempt to promote the cause of education. In his 
Proposals on the subject, he stated the plan, not as 
his own, but as that of some pudlic-spiriled gentle- 
men—* avoiding,” he says, ‘‘as much as I could, 


according to my usual rule, the presenting myself 


to the public as the author of any scheme for their 
benefit.” A building had been erected some ten 
years before, more particularly for Mr. Whitefield, 


but was vested in trustees, expressly for the use of 


any preacher of any religious persuasion, who 


might have any thing to say to the good people of 


Philadelphia. These trustees had been chosen, 
one from each of the various denominations in the 
city. But sectarian difficulties having arisen upon 
the occasion of a vacancy, Franklin had been 
elected a member of the body, simply because he 
was “merely an honest man, of no sect at all.” 
Availing himself of his position, he now procured 
the building for the accommodation of the school. 
The house needed many alterations, which Frank- 
lin cheerfully superintended. 

He was now forty-four years old; and having 
acquired a “ sufficient, though moderate fortune,” 
was disposed to devote the remainder of his life to 
philosophical pursuits. He therefore purchased 
the apparatus of a public lecturer in the city, and 
proceeded with his experiments. But he found it 
difficult to enjoy his fancied retirement. 
upon as a man of leisure, he was laid hold of for 
various civil purposes. A Commissioner of the 
Peace—a seat in the Common Council—in the 
Board of Aldermen—in the Legislative Assem- 
bly—waited upon him in quick succession. He 
considered these offices only as enlargements of 
his facilities to do good ; but says: 

‘| would not however insinuate, that my ambition was 
not flattered by all these promotions; it certainly was, for, 
considering my low beginning, they were great things to 
me ; and they were still more pleasing, as being so many 
spontaneous testimonies of the public good opinion, and by 
me entirely unsolicited.” 

This highly laudable feeling was still farther 
gratified by his yearly election to the Assembly for 
ten years, and that too without his ever asking for 
a vote, or signifying, directly or indirectly, any 
desire for the honor. 
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The publie consideration of Franklin, at this 
time, cannot be better illustrated than by a single 
incident. In 1751, Dr. Thomas Bond, a particular 
friend of his, attempted to establish a hospital in 
Philadelphia. The project was new, and met with 
little favor. ‘Those whom he invited to subscribe, 
would ask, Have you consulted Franklin on this 
business? And what does he think of it? Hewas 
compelled to tell them that he had supposed a 
medical project to be rather out of Franklin’s line, 
and therefore had not consulted him. The peo- 
ple would shake their heads, decline an immediate 
subscription, and promise to think about it. At 
length Dr. Bond went to Franklin with the diffi- 
culty, and told him there was no such thing as car- 
rying a public-spirited project through, without his 
being concerned in it. Franklin inquired into the 
utility of the scheme; satisfied himself on the 
point; prepared the minds of the people by calling 
their attention to the subject, according to his cus- 
tom, through the newspaper; was highly success- 
ful in obtaining subscriptions ; procured aid from 
the Assembly ; and the Pennsylvania Hospital was 
established. 

Various other matters of a public nature con- 
tinued to engage his attention. He formed and 
executed a plan to keep clean, pave and light the 
streets of the city; he was made Postmaster 
General of the Colonies ; and increased the revenue 
of his department until, from being a burden to the 
Crown, it yielded three times as much as the Post- 
office of Ireland. He took a journey to New-Eng- 
land on official business, and was honored with the 
degree of Master of Arts by Harvard University. 
The years of his life immediately succeeding, we 
are compelled to pass over very hastily. During 
their progress, he is actively prosecuting a variety 
of useful and benevolent designs. He renders im- 
portant services to General Braddock; engages 
vigorously in measures of military defence ; and is 
chosen Colonel of a Regiment. Without solicita- 
tion, and with a dispensation of the usual fees, he is 
elected a member of the Royal Society, by which 
he is also presented with the medal of Sir George 
Copley for the year 1753 ; and receives on the oc- 
casion a very handsome message from the presi- 
dent. But a wider field awaits him. 
ces command his energy. An important duty 
summoned him to England—and landing on her 
shores, the outcast boy, the journeyman printer, 
the upright citizen, finds 


New servi- 


“ A kipgdom for a stage ; princes to act ; 
And monarchs, to behold the swelling scene !” 

The remainder of his life is the history of his 
country ; and we might well leave him where he has 
left himself—bearing bravely up those honcrale 
burdens, that are ever laid on the shoulders of 
merit. 

What a noble lesson does he teach, from the 
threshold of his elevation! His ascent has been 
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so gradual, that every step of the way is most{a youre disregard of the andi interest, by stri- 
clearly marked, and, a benevolent pilgrim, he has) ving to enlarge, not only their political powers, but 
erected guide-boards for future travellers. His) their pecuniary concerns. They insisted that their 
distinction has no intricate rationalé, that can ap- \lands, which were of the choicest value, should be 
ply to only one in ten thousand. It is clouded with | exempt from taxation, and so instructed their gov- 
no mystery. He has not ascended the tower of|/ernors. This, in times of peace, was no inconve- 
his greatness by a winding flight, to which nothing | nience; but when the defence of the Province made a 
but subtlety can finda clue. He has been the par- | land-tax ne cessary, the Asse smbly stre nuously urged 
taker of no intrigues. He has served an appren- | ‘that the domains of the Proprietaries should be 
ticeship to Glory! ‘The Goddess of Fame has! subject to the common impost. 

made his life a perpetual leap-year, and continually 
courted his embraces. She is herself a servant. 


At length it was determined to send an agent to 
_England with a remonstrance to the Proprietaries, 
A menial in the train of Virtue, she offers man-| and, should this prove ineffectual, with a petition to 
drakes to the suitors of her Mistress. If she won| the King. Franklin was considered the most suita- 
Franklin, it was by no common blandishments. If) ble person for this important mission. He was to 
he was not insensible to the applause of his fellow-| have in view the general concerns of the olony, 
men, much more did he prize the witnessing of his ‘but his principal duty was to protest against the 
own conscience. He did justly; he loved mercy ; lrefusal of the Proprietaries to share in the public 
he walked humbly. He was a coop man,—and the | burdens. He waited upon them with his instruc- 
pyramid of his renown is a lasting monument of tions; but they chose to insist upon their own inter- 
the truth of God. pretation of the Charter, and to indulge in recrimi- 

But, apart from our disposition to do justice to| nations. Their cause was espoused by the public 
the labors of the present Editor, we cannot well | prints ; and the journals of the day assailed the 
resist the impulse to follow Franklin through the | Pennsylvanians in general, and the Quakers in par- 
remainder of his useful and glorious career. ‘To | ticular, by all the arts of detraction and falsehood. 
explain the object of his present mission, it is ne- | Franklin, finding that numerous obstacles were 
cessary to give a brief analysis of the dissensions| thus raised to even the preliminaries of his mis- 
existing at the time between the Governors and | sion, published, in the name of his son, a viodica- 
the Assemblies of Pennsylvania. They grew out|tion of his constituents. He stated succinctly, in 
of the peculiar structure of the government and | answer to the various charges, that the Pennsylva- 
the manner of its administration. ‘The system setbainen had not been backward in their efforts to de- 
originally excellent, and framed with a due regard | fend the frontier; that the Quakers had often with- 
to the political rights of the subject. ‘The freedom | drawn from the Assembly, when their peculiar prin- 
of conscience was respected, and the people were | ciples stood in danger of being compromised ; that 
to partake largely in legislation. ‘These features|a hundred thousand pounds had been appropriated 
of polity bear witness to the liberality of Pe enn, and | to measures of defence, and that signal successes 
were the result of his maxim: “ That freedom can | had attended the arms of the Colonists. He urged 
exist only where the laws rule, and the people are|that nothing stood in the way of public prosperity, 
parties in making those laws.”’ but the gross injustice of the Proprictaries. 

But after all, there were defects, that admitted of} But such was the delay connected with all affairs 
noremedy. ‘lhe Royal Charter imposed restraints | of this kind, that more than a year elapsed without 
equally binding upon the Proprietor and the inhabi-| any perceptible progress. In the meantime, ap- 
tants. The freedom of the people, also, was | peared the famous Historical Review of Pennsyl- 
abridged by certain reservations to the Proprietor | vania. Its professed object was to support the 
and his descendants. ‘These defects were so pecu- | leause of the Assembly and people against the in- 
liarly embarrassing even during the life of Penn, | |justice of the Proprietaries. It contains a sketch 
that at one time he thought of surrendering the | |of the political history of the Province from its set- 
government to the Crown. When his sons suc- ‘tlement ; animadverts severely upon the transac- 
ceeded him, the difficulties were greatly increased. | tions of both William Penn and his descendants; 
They fettered their deputy-governors by peremp-| and, as a composition, is marked by extraordinary 
tory and pointed instructions, which precluded a| vigor and eloquence of detail. Franklin was the 
conformity to varying circumstances, or a regard | Teputed author, and, as such, received the most vi- 
to the popular wishes. Hence these governors|rulent abuse. Until recently it has been supposed 
were compelled to refuse their sanction to laws|that the suspicion was well founded. But an origi- 
that were regarded by the Assemblies as of vital |n nal letter from Franklin to David Hume, dated 
importance. In addition, the Charter itself was | shortly after its publication, has been lately ob- 
not preserved inviolate. The King, contrary to its| tained, in which he disavows the authorship, and 
provisions, which allowed all laws to take effect | states that no part of the work was written by 
from their passage, made the royal sanction pre- himself, except the remarks on the Proprietors’ es- 
requisite. The Proprietaries also began to exhibit! timate of his estate, and some of the inserted Mes- 
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sages and Reports of the Assembly. ‘The work,| which, he says, were sometimes very diverting. 
however, was unquestionably written under his di- | But the main charms of this apologue ; the felicity 
rection, and he was never disposed to shrink from | with which the Scripture style is imitated ; and the 
its responsibility. It is supposed by many, at the | closing verses, which give such additional point to 
present day, to be the work of Ralph, one of Frank- | the moral ;—all these are due to Dr. Franklin. 
lin’s early associates, at that time in London, and a| On the Ist of November, 1762, Franklin arrived 
writer of no mean ability. in Philadelphia. His popularity had been only in- 
Franklin, beside devoting himself mainly to the | creased by his absence. So ably had he conducted 
business of his agency, was not inattentive to the| himself in the management of the public affairs, 
general politics of the nation. In particular, he|that he received a vote of thanks from the Assem- 
advised the conquest of Canada, and his scheme | bly, and a compensation of three thousand pounds. 
was adopted by the ministry. In 1760, his mission | He had been regularly elected to that body during 
was successfully terminated, and the great princi-| his absence, and now took his seat as a member. 
ples for which he had been contending were estab- He was prominent in the controversies kept up in 
lished. The waste lands only of the Proprietaries | behalf of popular rights, and by his zeal and ability 
were left exempt from taxation, and their abso-|was an object of particular aversion to the Pro- 





lute control of the governors was taken away. 


Franklin now turned his thoughts homeward, but | 


before leaving, wrote a tract on the retention of | 


Canada, and took a tour through Holland and the | 


North of England. 


His brief residence in Great Britain was one of} 


peculiar pleasure. His fame as a philosopher and 


a political writer had preceded him, and prepared | 


prietors and their adherents. New contentions 
arose. The Proprietaries still refused to bear their 
part of the public burdens. The patience of the 
people became wholly exhausted ; and in 1762, the 
man to whom all looked, was again commissioned 
to proceed to England, and instructed to insist 
upon a complete transfer of the Government to the 
Crown. Franklin was accompanied to the place 


all unprejudiced minds to give him a cordial recep-|of embarkation by a large cavalcade of friends ; 


tion. He was an honored guest in every circle. | 
The universities of St. Andrews, Edinburgh and | 


Oxford, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. He took a tour into Scotland, and 
formed the acquaintance of nearly all her distin- 
guished men. With Lord’ Kames, Dr. Robertson 
and Mr. Hume, he maintained for a long time af- 
terward, a friendly correspondence. He passed 
several days at the mansion of the former, and 
while there, read, as if from the Bible, the cele- 
brated Parable against Persecution. Lord Kames 
was peculiarly struck with it, and some time after 
wrote to Franklin for a copy, which he published 
in the first edition of his “‘ Sketches of the History 
of Man.” He accompanies it with the following 
declaration : “ It was communicated to me by Dr. 
Franklin of Philadelphia, a man who makes a great 
figure in the learned world, and who would still 
make a greater figure for benevolence and candor, 
were virtue as much regarded in this declining age 
as knowledge.” From this remark of Lord Kames, 
arose the inference that Franklin was the author 
of the parable. At length a somewhat similar 
story was found by some one in Jeremy Taylor's 
** Liberty of Prophesying,” which was said to be 
taken from the “ Jews’ Books.” “So vague a 
reference, however, afforded no clue to its origin ; 
but a Latin version of it was found in the dedica- 
tion of a work by George Gentius, who ascribes it 
to Saadi, the Persian poet ; and Saadi relates it as 
coming from another person, so that its source still 
remains a matter of curious research”—p. 251. 
Dr. Franklin, however, never claimed its author- 
ship, but was simply accustomed to read it by Heart 
from the Bible, in order to obtain remarks upon it, 


and when news of his safe arrival was received, 
the welkin rang with demonstrations of joy. 

But a darker period was now approaching. The 
petty tyrannies of provincial puppets began to be 
lost in the flood of royal encroachments. The 
odious stamp-act, was the rod of Aaron to all other 
grievances. ‘The various assemblies, with a com- 
mon moderation but a common firmness, denounced 
it as iniquitous and oppressive. ‘They acknow- 
ledged the just authority of the British Govern- 
ment, but were not afraid to draw the line between 
kings and tyrants. ‘The people were more violent 
in their resentment. ‘‘ By riots, mobs, burning in 
effigy, threats and violent assaults, they compelled 
every stamp officer in the country to resign his 
commission, and to declare publicly, that he would 
not act in his office. ‘The people’s wrath was kin- 
dled against the stamped paper, as if it were 
fraught with the seeds of pestilence, or a conta- 
gious poison. ‘They resolved that the American 
soil should never be contaminated by its touch; 
and, when it arrived, the governors and other prin- 
cipal officers were forced to keep it on board armed 
vessels in the harbor, till it was finally all sent 
back to England”—p. 298. 

In the meantime, the Marquis of Rockingham 
had succeeded Mr. Grenville. ‘The new ministry 
were awakened by these violent commotions. ‘The 
petitions of the Colonies on the subject had not 
been officially noticed, except to be laid on the ta- 
ble, yet, as they had generally been published, few 
were ignorant of their contents. At length it was 
concluded to advise a repeal of the act. 

While the heated debates on this measure were 





in progress, Dr. Franklin signally influenced the 
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result by a personal demonstration of the loftiness | isfied that every thing was unavailing, and perhaps 
and firmness of the American character. Sum-| for that reason maintained a good-humored perti- 
moned before a full house to make answer touching | nacity. The subservient ministry and their inso- 
the state of affairs in America, he astonished his| lent menials, began to regard him as almost a Mon- 
friends, the British parliament and the world, by|sieur Tonson; and a rule was finally made to 
his wonderful knowledge, his unaffected dignity, | recognize no Colonial Agent, unless appointed by 
his steady composure. Fearless in the discharge|an act of Assembly approved by the Governor. 
of a high duty, he was like Regulus before the Car-| When he called upon Lord Hillsborough with the 
thagenians. In answer to various interrogatories, | Massachusetts grievances—presented the creden- 
he declared that the Americans would never sub- | tials of his agency, and, under this rule, was told 
mit, peaceably, to even a moderation of the stamp- | that he could not be recognized—he betrayed not 
duty; that even if the act were repealed, they|the least warmth at this piece of cool effrontery, 
would not rescind their resolutions; that they would | but simply remarked to his Lordship, that “ he be- 
adhere, at all hazards, to their non-importation | lieved it was of little consequence whether the 
resolutions ; and although it had been their pride | appointment was acknowledged or not—for, it was 
to indulge in the fashions and manufacture of | clear to his mind that, as affairs were now admin- 


Great Britain, it was now their glory to wear their 
old clothes over again, until they, themselves, could | 
manufacture new ones. 

The repeal of the stamp-act, by itself, might 
have acted as oil upon the troubled waters. But | 
the declaratory act which accompanied it ; the sub- 
sequent attempts to raise an American revenue by | 
duties on glass, tea and other articles ; the effort to 
deprive the Colonies of all power over their cur- 
rency ;—these, and other memorable oppressions, 
only led the sturdy spirits of the times to examine 
into the Divinity of Kings. Franklin took up the 
subject of our Colonial obligations, in the spirit of | 
the philosophic historian; and was among the first 
to direct the public mind to those great truths) 
which proved stronger than our shackles. His 
letters, written at this period, took a tone of Druidi- 
cal prophecy. Boldly did he portray the immense 





| 
| 
| 


resources of his country—the recuperative ener- 
gies and indomitable spirit of his countrymen. In 
his communications with them, he never failed to 
urge the most rigid adherence to their non-impor- 
tation resolutions, as “the means, under God, of | 
recovering and establishing the freedom of our| 
country entire, and of handing it down complete to | 
posterity.”” He seemed imbued with the spirit of | 
Hampden. He who had been most moderate and | 
most conciliatory, while moderation and soft an- 
swers held forth any promise, was now like the 
Angel with a flaming sword in his hand. He 
seemed to feel an elastic joy under oppression, and, 
like Oliver St. John, would often whisper, that 
things would have to be worse before they could be 
better. 

Franklin always took a peculiar pleasure in pre- | 
senting those good old Saxon petitions and remon-| 
strances, which our stiff-necked ancestors so ob-| 
stinately indulged in. The right of petition was| 
one of the few things left them, that were “ ac-| 
cording to law,” and no wonder that they made a} 
pet of their last franchise. In the presentation of 
these, Franklin was their most willing agent; and | 
in the discharge of his office, neither rudeness nor | 
rebuffs could ruffle his complacency. He felt sat-' 


Vor 








VII—76 : 


istered, an agent could be of no use to any of the 
Colonies.” 

This nobleman was succeeded by Lord Dart- 
mouth, who had opposed the stamp-act, and whose 
character was milder but less firm than that of his 
predecessor. He abolished the above rule con- 
cerning Colonial Agents, and frequently consulted 
them on the affairs of the Colonies. ['ranklin’s 
first interview with him, was concerning a petition 
to the King from the Assembly of Massachusetts. 
The salary of Governor Hutchinson had recently 
been paid by the Crown; and this petition being 
caused by that event, was couched in the strongest 
terms. It was subjected to the usual hindrances; 
so that before its presentation, news had reach 4 
Boston that the salary of the Judges also were to 
come from the same source. The inhabitants im- 
mediately flocked together, and, in one of their 
glorious town-meetings, protested boldiy against the 
measure ; enumerating, in a series of re solutions, 
all the late acts of oppression to which they had 
been subjected. 
these proceedings was received by Franklin, he 


When the pamphlet containing 


had it republished in London, with a preface by 
himself. He also waited upon Lord Dartmouth 
with another petition from the Assembly, and, by 
the display of great decision, obtained a promise of 
its immediate presentation. 

About this time appeared, anonymously, his cele- 
brated Rules for reducing a Great Empire to a 
small one; and his Edict of the King of Prussia. 
The former of these was made up of all the va- 
rious acts of injustice which the Colonies had suf- 
fered from the Crown, ingeniously woven together 
in the form of rules, according to the design of the 
work. The latter, purports to be a solemn asser- 
tion of sovereignty by the King of Prussia, over 
| the inhabitants of Great Britain on account of their 
Saxon origin; and imposes certain restraints upon 
their commerce and manufactures, for the purpose 
‘of replenishing his own coffers. Both are con- 
ceived and executed in a fine spirit of irony ; and in 


the latter, the parallel between the assumptions of 


the King, and the actual conduct of the British 
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Government, is closely maintained. Lord Mans- | and to warn them of their errors. He wished the 
field said of it, “ that it was very able and very |honor of his country to be vindicated before the 
artful indeed, and would do mischief by giving in| world. He would not have his countrymen looked 
England a bad impression of the measures of Go- |upon as maroons, rebels, or traitors. ‘The better 
vernment, and, in the Colonies, by encouraging | portion of public men appreciated his integrity. 
them in their contaumacy.” Interviews with him were sought in various ways. 
In 1773, Franklin presented a petition from the|The sister of Lord Howe contrived a game of 
Assembly of Massachusetts, for the removal of|chess with him that she might introduce him, as if 
Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant Governor|by accident, to her brother. The conversation 
Oliver. The ground of this petition was the no-|that took place is exceedingly interesting. He 
torious letters of these gentlemen to Mr. Thomas |also, at the request of several distinguished perso- 
Whately. It was referred to the Privy Council, |nages, drew up a series of Hints that might pos- 
and two sittings had upon it. At this time, the ex-|sibly allay the disturbances. He was invited 
citement against Franklin was at its highest pitch. | by Lord Chatham,—that trumpet of sedition, as 
There was a concerted effort to blacken and de-|George II1 called him,—to be present when his 
fame his character. The newspapers teemed with | Lordship should move the withdrawal of the troops 
the coarsest invectives. He was denounced as a|from Boston. The parliamentary scene is too 
traitor—an incendiary ; threats were made to seize | well known to need repetition. Suffice it to say, 
his papers and send him to Newgate. ‘The coar-|that when a certain noble lord departed from the 
sest appellations, the most foul-mouthed slanders, | course of debate, to deal in illiberal insinuations 
were applied to or circulated about him. Mr. |against Franklin, Lord Chatham in reply, “ made 
Wedderburn, the counsel for Hutchinson and Oli-|no scruple to declare, that if he were the first 
ver, in his speech on their behalf, departed from | minister of this country, and had the care of set- 
the subject ; and after having abused the course of|tling this momentous business, he should not be 
the Province for the ten years previous, took up|ashamed of publicly calling to his assistance, a 
the hue and ery against Franklin. For a full hour |person so perfectly acquainted with the whole of 
he poured upon him a torrent of ribaldry and in-| American affairs, as the gentleman alluded to, and 
sult; the Privy Councillors all the while, encour- | so injuriously reflected on; one, he was pleased to 
aging his impropriety and indecency. The judi-|say, whom all Europe held in high estimation for 
cial farce being over, their lordships reported “That | his knowledge and wisdom, and ranked with our 
the petition was founded upon resolutions formed | Boyles and Newtons ; who was an honor, not to 
upon false and erroneous allegations; and that the | the English nation only, but to human nature!” 
same was groundless, vexatious and scandalous,| Dr. Franklin continued to be consulted on the 
and calculated only for the seditious purpose of| subject of his Hints, which had proved too bitter 
keeping up a spirit of clamor and discontent in the | for the palates of those in authority. He was ad- 
Provinces.” The next day, Dr. Franklin was| vised that both Lord North and Lord Dartmouth 
formally dismissed from his office of Postmaster-| were exceedingly anxious for a reconciliation; and 
General. This empty piece of vindictiveness, to-|a paper was handed him from a high source, in 
gether with the other indignities he had suffered, | which some of his propositions were approved, and 
only bound his friends more closely to him. Malice | others rejected or modified. Upon this interview 
can gain no triumph over the good man. The|he makes the following remarks: 
waters of disgrace divide before him, and over- 








“We had not at this time a great deal of conversation 
whelm only his pursuers. upon these points; for I shortened it by observing, that, 
Dr. Franklin, sometime previous, had been the | while the Parliament claimed and exercised a power of al- 
> ’ . ’ 7 , } uw . ‘ } "I ¢ >e 5 > > > ] > 
first to recommend a Continental Congress. News tering our constitutions at pleasure, there could be ‘no 
, n agreement; for we were rendered unsafe in every privi- 
now arrived that one was about to convene, and he | ,~ . , ; 
; \lege we had a right to, and were secure in nothing. And 
ited th It with painful anxi Ab , sa hie 
y »@ , « © "10 f . : ° 
awaited the result with painful anxiety. About| jt being hinted how necessary an agreement was for Ame- 
the middle of December, 1774, was received its | rica, since it was so easy for Britain to burn all our seaport 
petition to the King. Franklin, Bollan and Lee, | towns, I grew warm; said that the chief part of my little 
waited with it upon Lord Dartmouth. They were | Property consisted in houses in those towns; that they 
+ , : ; -, | mi ake S 2m wheneve »y pleased ; th: 
shortly informed that his majesty had received it might make bonfires of them whenever they pleased ; that 


“aes , Id lav it bef both H .| the fear of losing them would never alter my resolution of 
graciously, and would lay it before both Houses of | resisting to the last that claim of Parliament; and that it 


Parliament. It was therefore sent down, but with- | bebooved this country to take care what mischief it did us ; 
out notice, and among a mass of unimportant docu- |for that, sooner or later, it would certainly be obliged to 
ments. A hearing upon its merits was refused, |™#ke good all damages with interest !” 
and the petition itself contemptuously rejected. | Dr. Franklin returned to Philadelphia, and ar- 
Although Dr. Franklin had foreseen the fatal rived there on the 5th of May, 1775. Sucha man 
tendency of ministerial projects, and knew the rup- | as he, could not be lost to the public service. On 
ture whicl they would inevitably produce, he ‘had | the day after his arrival he was unanimously elected 
not ceased to advise ministers of the proper course, to the second Congress, then about to be convened. 
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In this body he displayed the zeal and activity of 
youth. Blood had been shed. Concord and Lex- 
ington were the watchwords of the nation. Of 
those master-spirits who seized the occasion to 
declare our country, free, sovereign and indepen- 
dent, Franklin was among the foremost. At one 
and the same time a member of Congress, of the 
Committee of Safety, and of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, he was never more completely occupied. 
With Adams and Lee, his voice was heard oppo- 
sing the objections of the doubtful, and dissipating 
the fears of the timid. When some dark, particu- 
lar cloud, overhung the noble band that wrought 
out our freedom, a pleasant word, a funny anec- 
dote from Franklin would restore sunshine. When 
Hancock, deprecating certain divisions, remarked 
fervently, ‘“‘ we must all hang together”—the ply 
of Franklin, “we certainly must, or we shall all 
hang separately,” spoke volumes in favor of union. 
With Jefferson, Adams, Sherman and Livingston 
he formed the Committee to draft the Declaration 
of Independence, and though that immortal docu- 
ment was the offspring of another pen, the posi- 
tion of Franklin in regard to it, shows the estima- 
tion in which he was held by the great men with 
whom he was acting.* 

But Franklin, although now at the advanced 
age of seventy years, was not confined to seden- 
tary duties. He endured a long and fatiguing 
journey to Montreal, to induce the Canadians to 
join the Colonies, and to pledge them a mutual sup- 
port. He visited the Camp, at Cambridge, to as- 
sist the Commander-in-Chief in recruiting and or- 
ganizing anew army. He also served on a com- 
mittee to meet General Howe and receive such 
overtures from him as he might be authorized to 
make. Willing, however, to spend and be spent 
in the glorious cause, he again encountered the 
perils of the ocean to serve his country at the 
Court of France. As aproof of his zeal and con- 
fidence, it is recorded, that, before embarking, he 


f ] 


*The expression “are and of right ought to be,” is 
one of the phrases for which Mr. Jefferson is supposed 
to have been indebted to the Mecklenburg Declaration. 
Without entering into the controversy connected with his 
name, on this point,—we take occasion to say that the 
phrase is quite ancient, and frequently to be met with 
in the Statute Books of England. On Queen Elizabeth’s 
accession, we find the Parliament, in Stat. 1 Eliz. ec. 3., 
acknowledging “that the Queen’s highness is and in very 
deed and of most mere right ought to be * * our most lawful 
and rightful sovereign liege lady and queen.” Also, Stat. 
6 Geo. 3. c. 12., declares, “ That all his Majesty’s colonies 
and plantations in America, have been, are and of right 
ought to be subordinate and dependent upon the imperial crown 
and parliament of Great Britian.” This last use of 
the phrase, made it and the reverse of its context, pecu- 
liarly appropriate in our Declaration, as a dignified retort ; 
and thus Mr. Jefferson may have used it. Possibly, i 
was at the time a patriotic catchword—but on this point 
we are necessarily left to mere conjecture. 

THe REVIEWER. 


lraised all the money at his command, amounting 
'to between three and four thousand dollars, and 
| placed it at the disposal of Congress. 

The account of his residence in France, is in- 
|tertwined with the very fibres of our Revolutionary 
jhistory. It is therefore sufficient to say, that even 
his presence inspired such an additional reverence 
|for every thing American, that it was declared im- 
|possible to deny any thing to Ais compatriots. In 
all circles his fame had preceded him, and advices 
of his arrivai had been spread throughout Europe. 

A celebrated French historian writes of him, 
that he was said to join the demeanor of Phocion 
with the spirit of Socrates. When introduced to 





ithe King, even the royal presence could not res- 
itrain the enthusiastic acclamations of the obser- 
ivers. When evil tongues accused him of ineffi- 
ciency, Count de Vergennes, himself, espoused his 


os . 
jcause, and declared officially, that the regard of 


‘the Government for Franklin personally, the reve- 
lrence entertained for his wisdom, and the confi- 
dence felt in his veracity, were the main causes of 
isuch extensive pecuniary advances to Congress. 
| He continued in France until the last great object 
of lis mission was accomplished. With his own 
\hand he assisted to sign the treaty that gave his 
cherished country a place among the nations, and 
|being now on the verge of the period allotted to 
| man, he felt, with the aged Simeon, a willingness 
|to “depart in peace.” 

His return to his native Jand was greeted with 
the outpourings of a nation’s gratitude. He look- 
ed upon his public career as ended, and, surrounded 
by a lovely and interesting circle of descendants, 
thought of a swift and downy passage to the silent 
‘tomb. But his countrymen could not allow their 
councils to be unaided by his wisdom. In his 
eighty-first year, he was chosen President of Penn- 
'sylvania, and was reélected as often as the laws 
allowed. In his eighty-second year he was a 
delegate to the Convention for forming the Con- 
stitution, and his speeches in that body, though 
short, are clear, logical and persuasive. He will 
|long be remembered by the Christian world for his 
leffort to make daily prayer a regular part of the 
|proceedings. His language in support of his mo- 





tion, was solemn and affecting. Standing on the 
verge of the grave, he declared his conviction of 
an overruling Providence, without whose notice, 
not a sparrow falls to the ground. He declared 
|that ‘except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it ;’ and that unless the nation re- 
'cognized the power and implored the assistance of 
| Heaven, its projects would be confounded and 
|itself become a reproach and a bye-word, 


| But it is appointed unto all men, once to die. 
|The maladies that accompany old age, like troops 
of friends, to escort it to the better world, perform- 


ed for him their solemn office. He was an up- 


right man, and his end was peace. His obsequies 
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were celebrated throughout thecountry. In France, |its Practicalness. He did not exercise himself in 
7 . . . ] . . > o 
the National Assembly went into mourning, and|beating the air. He had ever before him some 


wrote a letter of condolence to the American Con- | 
gress. ‘The Commune of Paris, decreed him a| 
celebration and a eulogy. But why speak of the | 
honors showered upon the grave of such a man!) 
His deeds are his noblest monument—his life, his| 
noblest eulogy. Death is but a seal of his great- 
ness—an apotheosis of his virtues. Hatred has 
no dagger to bury beside his sepulehre—Enmity, 
no pardon to inscribe upon his tomb. The shroud, 
the pall, the sod—give no symbols to Charity, 
for him. For, when the ear heard him, then it 
blessed him; when the eye saw him, it gave wit- 
ness to him. 

A distinguishing feature in the character of 
Franklin, is its Individuality. He did not amal- 
gamate himself with the mass. Modes and cus- 
toms were not laws to him. He had his own way 
for doing everything. His philosophy was not 
ashamed to dress in homespun, and was with him 
in all his occupations, from the trundling of his 
wheelbarrow to the study of the heavens. He 
had a habit of constant observation. He looked 
upon every thing as a means of knowledge. He 
reduced to practice those time-hallowed maxims 
that had been regarded as simply ingenious theories. 
He tried proverbs in the crucible of experience. 
What was another’s wit, he made his own wisdom. 
He was strictly conscientious, even in the minor 
moralities. He was a gentleman by principle. 
Philanthropy was a semi-circle of his religion. He 
worshipped the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
as a Being who delights in the happiness of his 
creatures ; and looked upon the promotion of that 
happiness as his own most acceptable service. If 
he was not a constant attendant upon the preach- 
ing of his times, it was because that preaching 
was so unlike the Sermon onthe Mount. He could 
not depart from his own vineyard, to glean the 
tythes of mint, annise and cumin in the fields of 
his neighbors. We make no controversy with 
those who sneer at his personal and systematic 
efforts to school himself in the Art of Virtue. It 
was his own way of subduing his own propensities— 
of fulfilling the great purposes of his moral being ; 
and his tree asks no judgment except by its fruits. 
If there was humanity in the execution, there was 
divinity in the attempt. 


from the church universal. He claimed fellow- 
ship with all, of whatever name, who worshipped 
God in sincerity. Unbending .in principle, but 
pliant in charity, he was like the rock-rooted oak 
that shelters the lambkin but defies the tempest. 
Yet he was not a child, to tamper with the cocka- 
trice. He looked upon Infidelity as a tiger—upon 
Atheism as a fool’s mask—but upon man, as his 
brother. 

Another peculiarity of Franklin’s character, was 


If he cut himself off 
from particular creeds, he did not divide himself 


useful end, and his whole philosophy was a well of 
useful means. He thought no more of throwing 
himself upon abstractions, than of building his 
house upon the sand. In every important pursuit 
he took men as they might happen to be. He 
was not afraid to trust himself to the common 
mind. He made himself a glass to every man, in 
which each could see his own reflection. He had 
an infinite perception of the strong points of a sub- 


ject. These he would elucidate, and leave the 


rest to their own sequence. If eloquence be the 
art of persuading, then was Franklin eloquent. In 
public bodies, his influence was commanding. His 
purity of character—his firmness—his modesty— 
his openness to conviction—all conspired to disarm 
suspicion and provoke compliance. He was a 
stranger to dogmatism. For more than a half 
century, he was not heard to utter a single tone 
of dictation. In his diplomacy, he never con- 
founded the sign and the thing signified. Intent 
upon securing solid advantages to his country, he 
seldom chaffered about the shin-plasters of empty 
etiquette, when solid bullion was offered for their 
redemption. Above all, he was eminently practi- 
cal in his benevolence, so much so, that when de- 
sirous to benefit some young man, he considered 
the showing him how to manage his own razor, to 
be as fruitful a favor as he could confer. 

These and the other praiseworthy traits of his 
character, were the results of severe mental and 
moral discipline. If they constituted him a made 
man, let it be remembered that he was a self-made 
man. Was he temperate, prudent, wise, excellent 
in all the virtues? These qualities were the fruits 
of a settled purpose. Was he distinguished by 
the faithful discharge of his public trusts? Of 
those qualities, public trusts were the reward. Was 
he favored by circumstances! Let it be forever 
remembered that he and his compatriots by their 
firmness and daring, created the circumstances 
that rendered their names illustrious. It should 
be graven on our hearts as with the point of a 
diamond, that the Immortals of Mortality are not 
splendid exceptions in point of natural gifts. As 
by a wise grafting, the unlikeliest vine yields the 
choicest fruit, so our fallen nature, by a skilful 
training, becomes a praise and a glory. 

But there is a certain class of persons with whom 
we apprehend we shall find little favor. These 
are the hero-worshippers of our age. They love 
the terrible—the stormy—the convulsive of human 
nature. ‘They forget that the precipice is a barren 
rock—the whirlwind, a besom of wrath—the earth- 
quake, a living grave. They “like to be des- 
pised ;” and only let the damps of disappointment, 
gloom and misanthropy breed a glaring meteor in 
the upper sky—though it be “‘a pathless comet 








and a curse”—still, they all conspire to do it ho- 
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mage. 
the steady, placid beacon which Franklin has left 
burning above the quicksands of life. But those 
who, with humble hearts and warm desires, en- 
deavor to exalt the dignity of their immortal na- 


tures, will love his counsels, and cherish his memo-|rel, and are seldom vexed. 


Such, we imagine, will poorly appreciate |‘ 


pleasing companions. 
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They go with the stream, and take things as they 


come, ever contriving to see a rainbow in the midst 
of the storm. Such men grow fat. ‘They are most 


They put us at ease and in 


'good humor with the world. ‘They will not quar- 


No fear of philan- 


N . 4 y 4 | . ’ . . . . 
ry. Surely, no uninspired man has left a richer | thropy, no mania of politics, no pressure of affairs, 
store of wisdom to posterity. He has bequeathed | can permanently excite them. They are all for the 


a lofty example, to the high and to the low. 
has lived, to vindicate the dignity of labor—to| 
make *‘ I, too, am a printer !” as proud a boast, ae 
‘¢T, too, am a painter!” He has lived, to proclaim | 
universally, that the humblest occupation has ad- | 
vantages with the most exalted—that even the | 
smallest duties of Life, are subordinate to its chief 
end. Lesser than Bacon, and greater; not so 
happy, yet much happier: Scarcely inferior in Mis 
powers, yet more fortunate in his virtues—he must 
forever share with his illustrious antitype, the 
reverence, but not the pity of mankind. 
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THOMSON. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


Happiness is considered by many philosophers 
as chiefly dependant upon constitution. There is 
certainly a vast difference in the susceptibility to 
enjoyment among men, and none the less as re- 
gards their capacity of endurance. An easy tem- 
perament—a mind endowed with luxurious tastes, 
yet undisturbed by intense desire, will be sure 
of gratification when free from physical suffering, 
and within reach of its favorite objects; while an 
ambitious and restless disposition, pines in the midst 
of plenty. When an amiable heart is united to 
ample mental resources, good health and a con- 
tented spirit, a certain quiet Epicurism is the re- 
sult which renders life prolific of pleasure. Men 
thus organized and endowed, are happy until ac- 
tually deprived of their blessings. ‘They feel little 
concern for the future; habitually disregard the 
painful associations of the past, and cordially im- 
prove the present. ‘They contrive to maintain a 
perpetual truce with care. Their equanimity is 
not ruffled by passion. ‘Their peace is seldom in- 
vaded by anxiety. Physically healthy, the brain 
operates serenely; optimists by nature, hope ba- 
lances apprehension, and the heart preserves a com- 
placent self-possession. Such men never have a 
“lean and hungry look.” ‘They “hear music,” 
relish good viands, and extol gratitude as a cardi- 
nal virtue. Longings waste not their energies; 
ardent hopes win not their attention from the im- 


mediate. ‘They are prompt on all pleasurable oc- 


easions. Fervid anticipation mars not to them 
reality. Irritating regret chains them not to de- 


parted joys. Life has momently a fresh interest. 


He lealm, the sequestered, the tasteful, the luxurious. 


[hey smile at the writhing of the passionate, and 


pity the eager crowd. The world calls them lazy, 
'and they are not anxious to discredit the title. In 


literature, such men form the exception, not the 
rule. The pursuit of letters is too often joined 
with morbid vanity and insatiable ambition. Were 
it not for an occasional example of the Epicurean 


literato, the profession might be deemed incom- 


patible with happiness. Where the “ elements are 
so mixed” in the man as to promote the poet’s fe- 
licity, few human beings derive from existence, 
The muse 
to these souls comes with little courting. Study 
is but infrequently a toil. Such spirits wail for 
good rather than seek it; above all they appro- 
priate it, and, unless fortune is strangely perverse, 
obtain and actualize more than an average share. 
Of this species was James Thomson. When he 


higher and more constant satisfaction. 


first went up to London with “ Winter” as a capi- 
tal, while enjoying the view of city novelties, he 
suffered his introductory letters to be purloined. 
He was unadroit, a poor horseman, and a bad 
reader. The affections once concentrated upon 
Amanda, were dispersed among his friends and 
family; but he was a celibate rather from neces- 
sity than choice. 

A literary lady invited him to pass the Summer 
at her country-seat, but instead of flattering her 
intellectual propensity by sage conversation, he 
preferred to sip wine with her husband, and so 
lost the favor of a Countess. He was once seen 
to bite out the sunny side of a peach with his hands 
in his pockets. A lover of music, he did not fa- 
tigue himself with blowing a flute or flourishing a 
fiddle-bow, but kept an A¢olian harp in his win- 
dow, and listened to the nightingales. 


Lend me your song, ye nightingales! oh pour 
Ls he ! 

Che mazy running soul of melody 

Into my varied verse. 


He courted the great for patronage, rather than 
seek “ toilsome gains” by the industrious exercise 
of his powers. He neglected his private concerns, 
until want or friendship goaded him to exertion. 
He mused pleasantly when alone, sat silent in 
large companies, and let the current of his soul 
flow freely among his intimate companions. He 
composed chiefly at night, when social allurements 
did not interfere with his meditations. To him 
might well apply what was said of a similar cha- 





racter—* give him his leg of mutton and bottle of 
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Thomson. 
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wine, and, in the very thick of calamity, he would 
be happy for the time being.” 

He speaks of the “ godlike wisdom of the tem- 
pered breast,” and remarks—“ to have always some 
secret, darling idea, to which one can still have re- 
course, amidst the noise and nonsense of the world, 
and which never fails to touch us in the most ex- 
quisite manner, is an art of happiness that fortune 
cannot deprive us of.” 

The very diction of Thomson breathes a kind 
of luxurious serenity. ‘The opening stanzas of the 
Castle of Indolence present a scene of dreamy re- 
pose, which soothes and wins the fancy like an 
Kastern tale. 


Here naught but candor reigns, indulgent ease, 
Good-natur’d lounging, sauntering up and down: 
They who are pleased themselves must always please ; 

On other’s ways they never squint or frown, 


Nor heed what haps in hamlet or in town. 
* * * * * 


What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 
A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm; 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 
Above those passions that this world deform ? 
* * * * * 
The following is a friend’s description of Thom- 
son inserted in his own poem : 


A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems, 
Who void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still, and Nature’s pleasing themes, 
Pour’d forth his unpremeditated strain: 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 
Here laugh’d he careless in his easy seat ; 

Here quaffed encircled with the joyous train, 
Oft moralizing sage ; his ditty sweet, 
He loathed much to write, he cared not to repeat. 


The blank-verse of the ‘‘ Seasons” has none of the 
lofty effort of Milton, nor the passionate force so 
common in Shakspeare. It is flowing and free. 
We perceive, indeed, a careful selection of words, 
and are sometimes conscious of a studied construc- 
tion. 
Thomson is diffuse. His native idleness tinctures 
his poetic style. Perhaps its peculiar charm con- 
sists in the facility and unfettered course of the 
rhythm. One reason, however, of the vagueness 
of the impression we derive from his poetry, is the 
prolixity of the language. Several times in the 
course of this poem, occurs the word “ amusive” 
an epithet which admirably serves to designate the 
character of ‘Thomson’s verse. 

Although, for the most part, the bard of the “ Sea- 
sons,” was a passive recipient of poetical influences, 
rather than a devoted worshipper and enthusiastic 
student, let us fully recognize the worth of such 
poetry. There is a meditative interest and quiet 
morality interwoven with its pictures. In accor- 
dance with his cast of mind, Thomson deemed se- 
cluded ease infinitely preferable to the “ weary 





labyrinth of state,” or the “smooth barbarity of 


courts.” His essentials of happiness were 


But, generally speaking, the language of 








An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven. 
* * ~ » ’ 


And with genuine poetic pride, he sings: 


I care not Fortune what you me deny, 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods or lawn, by living stream at eve ; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of fancy, reason, virtue nought can me bereave. 


The tragedies and several minor efforts of Thom- 
son are now quite neglected; and he is remem- 
bered by two poems only. The reflective portions 
of these works are unexceptionable as regards the 
principles and motives inculeated. There is often 
a pure vein of devotion and patriotic feeling, which 
imparts the most pleasing impression of the poet’s 
views and character, and sufficiently accounts for 
the warm personal estimation in which he was held. 

The “ Seasons” ranks high in English poetry, 
chiefly from its descriptive fidelity. If an inhabi- 
tant of this planet were suddenly transferred to 
another sphere where an entirely different order of 
things prevailed, this poem would forever preserve 
to his mind a vivid picture of the earth he has 
quitted. ‘Thomson seems to have proceeded most 
conscientiously in his genial task. He has indited 
an artist-like and correct nomenclature of the phe- 
nomena of Nature. For the most part the “ Sea- 
sons” is a narrative of physical facts, familiar to 
every one. This explains the attractiveness of the 
poem. We are ever delighted with a true repre- 
sentation of whatever interests us. It requires an 
introspective mind to appreciate the grand portrai- 
tures of human passion and experience; but the 
graphic delineation of sensible objects appeals to 
universal observation. Hence the popularity of 
Thomson. He has faithfully traced the various 
changes consequent upon the varving Year. The 
alternate vocation of husbandry, the successive 
sports which beguile the monotony of country life, 
the drought and the freshet, the snow-storm and 
the spring morning, the midsummer noon and the 
winter night, have found in him a graceful chroni- 
eler. His pages recall at once and with singular 
life the associations of the Seasons. Beyond this, 
they have no very strong hold upon the feelings. 
We derive from them few powerful impressions. 
Their influence is pleasing, but vague. ‘There is 
a remarkable repose in the strain. It is more like 
the agreeable lassitude of a summer afternoon, than 
the clear excitement of an autumn morning. The 
tasteful diction is often cold; and were it not for 
the digressions which the poet makes to express 
occasionally some cherished feeling, we should 
often find him rather tame and business-like. But 
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the amiable and excellent sentiments he displays, | 
the overflowing kindness of his heart, and the pen-| 
sive morality scattered among his descriptions, | 
serve to enliven them with something of a personal | 
and tender attractive hue. 
I cannot go 

Where universal Love smiles not around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs and all their sons ; 

From seeming evil still educing good ; 

And better thence again, and better still 

In infinite progression. 

The scholar, the friend and the idle dreamer, ap- 
pear as conspicuously as the bard. ‘The very fa- 
miliarity of the scenes and circumstances, to which 
the poem is devoted, is attractive. It is worthy of 
note, that we are as easily. interested by what is 
exceedingly familiar, as by the novel and extraog- 
dinary. Ifa writer does not “o’erstep the modesty 
of nature,” we like him all the better for treating 
of what is very near tous. The curiosity of the 
multitude is not extensive. ‘The most universal 
sympathy is that devoted to what is adjacent. 
Cervantes rose to fame by describing the manners 
of his own country. There are hundreds who fol- 
low ‘Thomson with delight over the every-day 
scenes of the earth, to one who soars with Milton 
beyond its confines. Hence it has been said that 
“the Seasons look best a little torn and dog’s- 
eared ;” and a man of genins who saw a copy in 
this condition on the window-seat of an ale-house, 
exclaimed—* this is fame!” Paul Jones was a de- 
voted lover of this poem. What a contrast must 


violence and danger in which he delighted! 

The varying popularity of celebrated works is 
to be accounted for principally by their distance or 
vicinity to the associations of each age. We 


while we are often kindled and charmed by Childe 


Nature’s annual decay and renovation, for his con- 
tinued estimation as a poet. 
«Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer-wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dripping oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 
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its peaceful beauty have presented to the scenes of 


sometimes yawn over Ariosto’s battles and knights, 


Harold. Chivalric enterprises belong to the past; 
but a tour through Switzerland and Italy, is among 
the common achievements of the day. And thus 
Thomson is indebted to his faithful pictures of 


O! if thy heart be full of grief and despair, go 
forth in the twilight, under the leaves of the forest; 
for the breeze fanning softly these leaves, shall 
whisper a soothing unto thee: the stars shining 
through their interstices, shall shed their own 
brightness upon thy soul—telling thee that all 
earthly things pass quickly away; that the hea- 
vens only, are eternally bright, and the night in- 





folding thee in her far-reaching presence, shall 
shed her dewy calmness upon thy soul, and shall 
soothe and comfort thee like the words of a loved 
one. 


A FRAGMENT. 

They were sitting by the light of a fire, in the 
twilight hour ; and around them, in the room, there 
was that mystic appearance, which ever accompa- 
nies such an hour, in such a place. The shadows 
continually changing with the flickerings of the 
fire, moved through the room like dim phantoms ; 
and the very sound of the wood fire’s wavering 
flame, was mystic. And over her beaxtiful coun- 
tenance, now revealing it wholly, now partially, 
came that magic light, as she gazed pensively on 
the fire; shadowing forth in her face, the dim me- 
lancholy of heart, and the looking into the vast and 
shadowy past, and the veiled future, which then 
were there. ‘There they sat together: he talked 
to her in his low, spiritual, sweet voice, of past 
times, of all they had mutually undergone and felt, 
though not intimate at that time, yet, in the same 
place and scenes. And thus was she girt, as with 
an atmosphere of all the feelings springing from 
the contemplation of the past. The mystic hour 
unclosed her heart; and free from all but tender 
emotions, it was open to him, who with his low 
voice, thus exhibited before her, so much in which 
they sympathized. And when he went on in that 
same hour, gradually to declare his deep love for 
her, overcome by the tenderness of her emotions, 
at the time, she plighted him her affections. 
Williamsburg, Va. G. 





THE OLD NEW-ENGLAND MEETING-HOUSE. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


They all are passing from the land, 
Those churches old and gray, 
In which our fathers used to stand 
In years gone by to pray— 
They never knelt, those stern old men, 
Who worship’d at our Altars then. 


No, all that e’en the semblance bore 
Of popedom on its face, 

Our fathers, as the men of yore, 
Spurned from the holy place— 

They bow'd the heart alone in prayer, 

And worship’d God thus sternly there. 


And there was one, my mind recalls, 
Where, when a little child, 

I mark’d with awe its old gray walls ; 
And breathed, all fresh and wild 

Such prayers as reach the holy throne, 

From childhood’s trusting lips alone. 


It was a church, low-built and square, 
With belfry perched on high, 

And no unseemly carvings there 
To shock the pious eye— 

That belfry was a modest thing, 

In which a bell was meant to swing. 
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I say was meant—for never there 
‘¢ Church-going bell” was heard— 
No long-drawn peal to call to prayer 
Disturb’d the forest bird— 
The wind through its small arches rung, 
But never there a bell was hung. 


‘Through coarse gray plaster might be seen 
Oak timbers large and strong, 

And those who reared them must have been 
Stout men when they were young— 

For oft l’ve heard my grandsire speak, 

How men were growing thin and weak. 


The frosts of eighty years have passed 
Upon that grandsire’s head— 

He seems a fine old relic cast 
From days that long have fled ; 

Alas that he should see the day, 

That rent those oaken planks away. 


His heart was twined, I| do believe, 
Round every timber there— 

For memory loved a web to weave 
Of all the young and fair, 

Who gather’d there with him to pray 

For many a long, long Sabbath day. 


He saw again his youthful bride— 
His white-hair’d boys once more 

All walk’d demurely side by side, 
As in those days of yore. 

Alas! those boys are old and gray, 

And she hath pass’d in death away. 


It stood, like many a country church, 
Upon a spacious green ; 

Whence style and bye-path go in search 
Of cot the hills between. 

The rudest boor that turf would spare, 

And turn aside his teem with care. 


I smile, with no satiric smile, 
As | each group review, 
That came by many a long, long mile 
In garments fresh and new ; 
The Sunday dress, the Sunday air, 
The thorough-greased and Sunday hair. 


The straight, stiff walk, with Sunday suit, 
The squeaking leathern shoe, 
The solemn air of man and brute, 
As each the Sabbath knew ; 
The conscious air as pass’d the maid, 
The swains collected in the shade. 


The females enter straight the door, 
And talk with those within— 

The elders on town matters pore, 
Nor deem it deadly sin. 

And now the Pastor, grave and slow, 

Along the aisle is seen to go. 


Down drop the children from the seat, 
The groups disperse around— 

Pew doors are slam’d, and gathering feet 
Give out a busy sound— 

The sounding pipe and viol string 

No longer through the old church ring. 


I do remember with what awe 
That pulpit fill’d mine eye, 
As through the balusters I saw 
The sounding-board on high. 
Those balusters !—a childish crime-- 
Alas! I’ve squeak’d in sermon time. 


The Old New-England Meeting-House. 





That sounding-board ! to me it seem’d 
A cherub poised on high—- 
A mystery | almost deem’d 
Quite hid from vulgar eye ; 
And that old Pastor, wrapt in prayer, 
Look’d doubly awful ‘neath it there. 


I see it all once more ; once more 
That lengthen’d prayer I hear— 

I hear the child’s foot kick the door— 
I see the mother’s fear— 

And that long knotty sermon too, 

My grandsire heard it all quite through. 


But as it deeper grew, and deep— 
He always used to rise— 

He would not, like the women, sleep— 
But stood with fixed eyes, 

And look intent upon the floor, 

To hear each dark point o’er and o'er, 


Hard thinkers were they, those old men, 
And patient too, 1 ween— 

Long words and knotty questions then 
But made our fathers keen. 

I doubt me if their sons would hear 

Such lengthy sermons year by year. 


But all are passing fast away— 
Those abstruse thinkers too— 
Old churches, with their walls of gray, 
Must yield to something new— 
Be-Gothie’d things, all neat and white, 
Greet every where the traveller’s sight. 


And stern old men with hearts of oak, 
Their bed-room pews must quit, 
And like degenerate, common folk, 
In cushion’d slip must sit—— 
*T was sacrilege most monstrous, vile, 
To tear away that old oak pile. 


’T was sound in every joint and sill, 
I’ve heard my grandsire say— 
And hard they work’d with right good-will, 
To pull its planks away. 
Young men were they, who little cared 
How old men felt--how old men fared. 


Ay, pull them down, as well ye may, 
Those Altars stern and old— 

They speak of those long-pass’d away, 
Whose ashes now are cold. 

Few, few are now the strong-arm’d men, 

Who worship’d at our Altars then. 


And they reproach you with their might, 
The pious, proud and free— 

The wise in council, strong in fight, 
Who never bow’d the knee. 

And those gray churches only stand 

As emblems of that hardy band. 


Then pull them down, and rear on high 
New-fangled, painted things— 

For these but mock the modern eye, 
The past around them rings. 

Then pull them down and upward rear, 

A pile like those who worship here. 


Not stern and simple like the race 
Now passing fast away, 
But painted, varnish’d things in place, 
Like those who come to pray— 
Who keep the outward form with zeal-- 
Forget the heart, but learn to kneel. 
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REFLECTIONS sacres on Sunday were produced, is a subject 
well worthy of inquiry; for the presence of such 
feelings as theirs, when they pervade masses, most 
[We recommend this article to the careful attention of | deeply affects all calculations on the destiny of man- 


the reader, as the production of @ highly gifted and philo- ‘kind. We will offer some reflections, by as brief 
sophical mind.]—Ed. Mess. 


SUGGESTED BY THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


an examination of those principles of the human 
No event of modern times—perhaps no circum- character which relate to the subject, as we are 
stance in the history of our species, excited more able to present. 
deeply the attention of mankind than the French| There is a propensity strong in all men to be in- 
Revolution. The extraordinary moral phenomena| terestingly occupied. It is the indulgence of this 
it exhibited, astounded those who, accustomed to/| feeling that gives to life its chief enjoyment, and 
contemplate the current of civilized society under | its disappointment is attended with a strong sense 
the influence of other agents, were utterly unpre- | of dissatisfaction and suffering. The feeling which 


pared to expect them. ‘The revolutions of other 
countries, such as those of England and the Uni- 
ted States of America, proceeded with a respect 
for life and property, and terminated in changes 
which left every class in society in a situation not 
radically different from their original state. But 
in France, as the revolution advanced, every thing 
belonging to the old system was destroyed; whole 
classes were swept away, and every thing sub- 
verted that the hand of man could overturn. 

The remorseless disregard of human life and 
happiness, among those who professed to be pecu- 
liarly the friends of humanity and liberty, excited 
wonder and horror in all reflecting men, and led 
many to believe there were qualities in the French 
character which marked it as different from that of 
the rest of our race. Deep prejudices against 
France pervaded the civilized world, operative to 
this hour, and weighing heavily on the progress of 
amelioration, which the institutions of past ages so 
loudly demand. Of the writers of that period, Mr. 
Burke said: ‘Their object is to corrupt all that is 
good in man—to eradicate his immortal soul—to 
dethrone God from the universe. They are the 
brood of that putrid carcass—that mother of all 
evil, the French Revolution. I never think of that 
plague-spot in the history of mankind, without 
shuddering.” (1) 

Of this wonderful revolution much has been writ- 
ten, both by natives of France and foreigners, but 
no attempt to explain its awful atrocities has been 
made, that we have seen, that is at all satisfactory 
tous. M. Thiers, one of the most popular of its 
historians, merely says, in describing the most 
wanton and unprovoked massacre at the Bicetre 
prison, which closed the hurrid tragedies of Sep- 
tember 1792: “The monsters who poured out 
blood since Sunday, became enraged by this horri- 
ble undertaking, and contracted a habit which they 
could not discontinue.” (2) 

How the monsters who commenced the mas- 

(1) Life of Sir James Melntosh—vol. 1, p. 94. London: 
1836. 


(2)Les etres monstrueux qui versaient le sang depuis le Di- 
manche, s’étaient achamés a cette horrible tache, et en 
avaient contracté une habitude qu’ils ne pouvaient plus in- 
terrompre.—His. de la Rev. Francaise. Tom. 2, p. 334. 


Vor. VII—77 











is called ennui by the French, is the peculiar 
misery suffered when nothing is offered that ex- 
cites us—when the soul recoils on itself, and the 
eye exhibits the stare of the languid. It may, 
without violence, be called the hunger of the soul ; 
and is, of all the incentives to human action, the 
most constant, and the most imperative. Man is 
only occasionally under the dominion of other in- 
fluences, but this is unceasingly urgent through- 
out the whole of his earthly career. The sensa- 


tion is thus strikingly described by one who felt 
its power: 


“The keenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 

The leafless desert of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unemployed. 
Who would be doomed to gaze upon 
The sky without a cloud or sun? 

Less hideous far the tempest’s roar, 
Than ne’er to brave the billows more.” 


A feeling so urgent was doubtless intended to 
make man an active being, and to render a life of 
absolute indolence intolerable. The savage, under 
its influence, rushes to the stirring scenes of war 
or the chase, or to draughts of inebriating liquors 
when within his reach, and to the excesses of ga- 
ming, to shake off the burden it imposes.(3) Civi- 
lized nations have devised many methods for their 
relief in private and public amusements, but with 
very partial success, as those most conversant 
with them have testified. In the gay scenes of 
Paris, the witty and admired Madame Du Deffand, 
although surrounded for many years by the most 
brilliant and* accomplished society, complains in- 
cessantly of the insufficiency of the scenes around 
her to procure happiness. With a sensibility worn 
below the point of pleasurable excitement from all 
that wit or talent could offer, she ‘is constantly 
complaining of the absence of interested feelings, 
as the misery of life. ‘True happiness,” she ex- 
claims, “fis to be exempt from ennui; all that pre- 
serves us from it is equally good.”(4) And says 


(3) See Tacitus De Moribus Germanorum, and Robertson 
on the American Indians. 


(4) Vol 1, p. 139: Letters of Madame Du Deffand to the 
Honorable Horace Walpole. London: 1810. 
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again, bitterly: “It is to die every day, to live with- 
out Joving any thing.’’(5) 

To love nothing—to feel interest in nothing, is 
truly the misery of life; but fortunately for human 
nature this will not happen, unless the feelings 
have been misused. Nature has implanted in man 
a deep interest in the affairs of the world of which 
he is an inhabitant; and as long as he makes a 
proper use of his sensibility, the scenes around him 
will always engage his attention. 

Among the objects that naturally attract him, 
the manifestation in others of feelings, to which he 
is himself subject, are of the first order. Wonder 
may stare at the phenomena of inanimate nature, 
but the interest of the scene becomes infinitely 
deeper when human beings are involved in it. A 
vessel suffering shipwreck would attract attention; 
but how immeasurably would the anxiety of the 
moment be increased, if we were to be informed 
that there were human beings on board? How 
deeply would we sympathize with the various emo- 
tions to which we might suppose their situation | 
gave rise! An earthquake or a volcano would al- 
ways affect us deeply; but the interest would be 
greatly heightened, if informed that beings of 
our race were within their destructive influence. 
Whatever strongly moves human passions in others, 
presents to us objects of interest. It is thus that 
the incidents of life are attractive—that history and 
romance engage us, and the representations of the 
drama afford amusement to persons of every con- 
dition. 

Nor do we sympathize only with the emotions 
of our own species. ‘The manifestation in other 
animals, of emotion, to which we are subject, aets 
upon us with similar but with not so powerful an 
effect. The gratitude of the dog has furnished 
many an interesting story. The conjugal love of 
the dove has been made the theme of poetry; and 
the wrath of the lion and the tiger, so terrible in the 
forest, has been made subservient to the amusement 
of multitudes, in the games of the amphitheatre. 

It would seem consonant to the wisdom of na- 
ture, that man should be most attracted by what 
most concerns his happiness and safety. The 
emotions of his fellow-beings are preéminently of 
that character, and they are of the first order of 
interest. Without an attention to, and a knowledge 
of them, we could not exist at all; we should be 
perpetually running into dangers that would be 
fatal. Our attention seems, consequently, called 
forth to such agents in the earliest stage of in- 
fancy. The child instinctively recognizes the an- 
gry or the affectionate feelings of its nurse, in the 
changes of the countenance, or in the tones of the 
voice: and the attention, thus early awakened, is 
destined to continue through life. In the language 
of the Latin poet— 


(5) Vol. 3, p. 133: Letters of Madame Du Deffarid to the 





Honorable Horace Walpole. London: 1810. 
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“ Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 


But there is another feeling which springs up and 
unites with this sentiment of excited attention, 
which is all important to its useful exercise. It is 
the sentiment of love; and it prompts us to make 
the exertions which an awakened attention points 
out as necessary. Wherever pain of any kind ex- 
ists, the effort to relieve is prompted by the love 
we entertain for the object; and far the greater 
part of the strong emotions, such as most decidedly 
draw the observation of others, are more or less 
mingled with pain. 

In the dangers of our friends, we rush readily to 
the rescue. In the dangers and distresses of en- 
tire strangers, our feeling would be in proportion to 
the general sense of humanity we may entertain, 
but far feebler than in the case of friends. But if 
all feeling of love or humanity were extinct, the 
distresses of others would merely awaken our at- 
tention, without calling forth any desire to relieve. 
The idea may be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample, as the feeling towards the inferior animals 
differs only in degree, not in kind, from that we 
entertain towards men: The sportsman pursues 
the fox with pleasure, and the harder the animal 
is pressed, the more delightful is the chase. But 
were he to discover that it was a favorite dog 
who was the object of pursuit, and in imminent 
danger of destruction, and not the fox as he at 
first supposed, his pleasure would instantly vanish ; 
he would hasten to throw himself between the pur- 
suers and the pursued, in order to rescue from de- 
struction what he had just before anxiously sought 
to ruin. Or, if a person could be the spectator of 
an engagement between the armies of two nations, 
who were strangers to him, from some command- 
ing eminence, the scene would deeply engage his 
attention, without however exciting any desire to 
mingle in it. But if one of the armies consisted 
of his own countrymen, his feelings would assume 
a much more intense character, and, if he were a 
brave man, he would rush to their assistance. 
Still more anxious would he be to lend his aid, if 
many of his own personal friends and relations 
were struggling in the conflict. 

It is this feeling of excited interest in the trying 
scenes of other beings, connected with a feeling of 
good will towards them, prompting to sympathy 
with their emotions, and to assistance in their dis- 
tresses, which constitute the social principle, and 
form the cement of society. Without an aptitude 
to be excited by the manifestation of all the stir- 
ring passions incident to humanity, we should pass 
them without notice: and without a sentiment of 
love, we would experience no disposition to relieve. 
Man would be in this world an insulated being, re- 
ceiving no aid from his fellows, and, having less 
bodily resources for subistence than other animals, 
would very speedily disappear from the earth. 

Without the principle of love, he would be the 
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enemy rather than the friend of his race. Their 
dangers and distresses would afford him amuse- 
ment, rather than pain, constituted as he is, to be 
agreeably interested in the display of all the tragic 
passions ; and it is only when he feels love, that 
their sorrows excite pain, and urge him to relieve. 
Without love, he would feel towards his fellow- 
beings, what in society he feels towards the beasts 
of the forest; whose pursuit and destruction are 
every where a source of pleasure. All know 
something of the pleasures of the chase—of the 
enjoyment derived from hunting the wolf, the wild- 
boar, the fox, and many other animals. 

During the dark ages, a large portion of Europe 
was kept in a forest state, to breed game for the 
amusement of sovereigns and potent barons. _To 
kill animals of this kind, was thought far too high 
a pleasure for the common people ; and they were 
interdicted from hunting, and even from defending 
their property from animals preserved as game, 
under the severest penalties. Laws of this cha- 
racter prevailed in France up to the time of the 
revolution. ‘Game of the most destructive kind, 
such as wild-boars and herds of deer, were permit- 
ted to go at large through spacious districts, with- 
out any enclosure to protect the crops. Numerous 
edicts existed which prohibited hoeing and weed- 
ing, lest the young partridges should be disturbed ; 
mowing hay, lest the eggs should be destroyed ; 
taking away the stubble, lest the birds should be 
deprived of shelter; manuring with night soil, 
lest their flavor should be injured.”(6) 

Man in general feels more for his own race than 
he does for other animals; but his affection may 
be in some cases so cold as to regard a mortal 
conflict between two men, as he would one be- 
tween two beasts of prey. The Roman amphi- 


theatre for ages presented to the inhabitants of 


that mistress of the then civilized world, specta- 
cles of both kinds for their amusement,—leaving 
it doubtful which afforded most enjoyment, the 
combats of wild beasts, or of that unfortanate class 
of men called gladiators. A slight reference to 
the manners of the Romans, at this period of their 
history, will make this subject more intelligible. 

After the power of Carthage was overthrown, 
and Rome had no longer a formidable rival to fear, 
the simplicity of ancient manners underwent a 
speedy change. The custom of making gratuitous 
distributions of corn to the people, was gradually 
introduced, and became soon a confirmed habit. 
The bulk of the community was supported from 
the coffers of the State. ‘The frequent and regu- 
lar distributions of wine and oil, of corn or bread, 
of money or provisions,” says Mr. Gibbon, “ had 
almost exempted the poorer citizens of Rome from 
the necessity of labor.”(7) 

(6) Introduction to Thiers’ History of the French Revo- 


lution, by the Editor—p. 18. Philadelphia: 1840. 
(7) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire—vol. 2, p. 83. 











A populace relieved from the necessity of pro- 
viding for its own subsistence, would require to be 
amused also; and, as that of Rome conferred power 
over the fairest portion of the earth by its votes; 
as all Europe, Asia and Africa then worth pos- 
sessing, were under the dominion of Rome, aspi- 
rants for office vied with each other in the means 
of propitiating those who had the means of bestow- 
ing what ambition so much covets. Public spec- 
tacles were as important as bread to an idle people; 
and men. as well as the various animals of the 
forest, were introduced to the amphitheatre, to 
shed their blood for their amusement. ‘The men 
were first selected from among the prisoners of 
war—of whom the boldest, handsomest and most 
active, were preferred ; but it soon became a cus- 
tom to train up slaves also for this cruel purpose ; 
and they were kept in great numbers by the wealthy, 
not only for the entertainment of the public, but for 
private parties. “‘ They were sworn to decline no 
combat, and to shun no hardship to which they 
were exposed by their masters: they were of dif- 
ferent denominations, and accustomed to fight in 
different ways; but those from whom the whole 
received their designation, employed the sword and 
buckler, or target; and they commonly fought naked, 
that the place and nature of the wounds they re- 
ceived might the more plainly appear. 

‘“‘ Even in this prostitution of valor, refinements 
of honor were introduced. 
graces of attitude which the gladiator was not per- 
mitted to quit, even to avoid a wound. There was 
a manner, which he studied to preserve, in his fall, 
in his bleeding posture, and even in his death. He 
was applauded or hissed according as he succeeded 
or failed in any of these particulars. When, after 
a tedious struggle, he was spent with labor and the 
loss of blood, he still endeavored to preserve the 
dignity of his character—dropt or resumed the 
sword at his master’s pleasure, and looked round 
to the spectators for marks of their satisfaction 
and applause.’’(8) 

“When a gladiator was wounded, he lowered 


There were certain 


his sword in token of submission; and his doom 
then depended on the will of the spectators; who 
pressed down their thumbs if they chose to save 
him, but held them up if it was their pleasure he 
should be slain. Incredible as it may appear, this 
inhuman signal was very commonly given,—al- 
ways indeed if the unfortunate man betrayed either 


|inexpertness or timidity; and it was only when his 
skill and courage seemed to promise future sport, 


that his life was spared.”(9) 
The fairer sex eagerly joined in the signal for 
death— 





Pectusque jacentis, 
Virgo modesta jubet, converso pollice rumpi.(10) 


(8) Ferguson’s Roman Republic—vol. 2, p. 238-’39, 
(9) Manners of the Romans—p. 192. 
(10) Prudent de Vestal. 
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These shows constituted at length so material a) or pleasure.”(14) Juvenal reproaches a Roman lady 


part of the public festivities, that ten thousand 
gladiators are said to have fought in Rome alone 
during the celebration of ‘T'rajan’s triumph over the 
Dacians; and in the European part of the Roman | 
Empire only, twenty thousand men have perished | 
by them in one month.(11) For, every city of the 
Empire, in the progress of wealth and luxury, was 
possessed of an independent revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and supply the 
expense of games and public entertainments. (12) 

A people who, without scruple, indulged their 
thirst for excitement at such an enormous expense 
of human blood, would not be sparing of any other 
means that could warm the passions or soothe 
the senses. ‘The pleasures of the table were car- 
ried to the utmost extreme ; and the cook, once re- 
garded as the meanest of the slaves, became the most 
important officer of the household. ‘The purchase 
of a cook, we are informed by Pliny, cost as much 
as the expense of a triumph ; and the price of one 
of the magnificent tables in use, was greater than 


with having eight husbands in five years— 


* * sic fiunt octo mariti 

Quinque per autumnos.(15) 
At a subsequent period, St. Jerome mentions a Ro- 
man who had had twenty wives, and a lady twenty- 
two husbands. It is worthy of remark, that this 
state of manners was regarded as most unfavorable 
to the male sex, as was manifested by their resis- 
tance when pressed to marriage by Augustus. 

The corruption of married life is fatal to the 
most important portion of the ties on which society 
depends; for, it is from the domestic affections, 
that love of country and of mankind is derived. 
The husband feels no love for the child of whose 
paternity he is doubtful ;—the wife, in the round of 
licentious pleasures, is forgetful or regardless of 
maternal duties; and the child neglected, or other- 
wise maltreated, has its infant affections withered 
in the bud. Experiencing no love, it learns to feel 
none, and becomes a being of exclusive selfish- 
ness, indifferent to kindred and to country, which 





that of a large field. Articles of food became va- 
lued rather for their rarity and enormous cost than 
for other qualities. Maltese cranes, peacocks and 
rare singing birds, although in general not relished 
elsewhere, were esteemed great delicacies, and 
their tongues and brains still more so. The second 
Apicius held a public school of gluttony at Rome, 
expended immense sums to satisfy his own, and 
composed a treatise, (de gule irritamentis,) in 
which he taught the means of sharpening the appe- 
tite. Having reduced his fortune, he poisoned 
himself in despair.(13) 

The passion which unites the sexes—the source 
of so much happiness and virtue where it is che- 
rished in purity—presents too many sources of 
excitement to remain uncorrupted among a sen- 
sual people. Where the appetites are stimulated 
to excess, and indulged without restraint in other 
respects, the marriage tie soon becomes relaxed 
and loosened by the desire of new loves. This 
was the case, to a frightful extent, among the Ro- 
mans. Although the liberty of divorce always ex- 
isted among them, they abstained from its exercise 
for more than five hundred years after their estab- 
lishment as a people. But, after the Punic tri- 
umphs, when the system of gratuitous distributions 
of corn, wine and oil took place, and public spec- 
tacles were frequent ; when, in short, idleness and 
its attendant desires became universal, a great 
change occurred. “ Passion, interest, er caprice,” 
says Mr. Gibbon, “ suggested daily motives for the 
dissolution of marriage ;—a word, a sign, a mes- 
sage, a letter; the mandate of a freedman declared 
the separation ; the most tender of human connec- 
tions was degraded to a transient society of profit 

(11) Manners of the Romans—p. 193. 

(12) Gibbon—vol. 1, p. 165. 

(13) Note 8th—Satire 4. Juvenal, Paris, 1826. 


vis chiefly loved for being the home of those we 
ilove. 

The pleasures which terminate in self, are all 
easily exhausted. The sensibility which is essen- 
tial to their pleasurable action is rapidly worn by 
exercise, and they require a constantly increased 
_pungency, in the agents which act on them, to pro- 
duce the customary excitement. As in the case of 
the opium taker, or the drinker of ardent spirits, 
the quantity at first which is productive of suffi- 
cient excitement is small, but it requires rapidly 
to be inereased to produce the same effect ; and 
the wretched victim of these unfortunate appetites 
clings, with increasing devotion, as his system be- 
comes more torpid,to these agents of his ruin. So 
it is with him who has grown up in scenes of sel- 
fish indulgence : his capacity for amusement dimin- 
ishes as his appetite increases ; and, as the princi- 
ple of love has had no culture or opportunity for 
exercise, he readily yields to the excitement which 
the tragic scenes of his fellow-beings afford, with- 
out any of the pity or desire of relief which makes 
them painful. 

A person thus constituted is unfitted to live auy 
where, except in scenes pungent enough to act on 
his jaded faculties; although there he is far from 
being happy. He feels the lassitude of wasted 
appetite. He feels in a society, where the affec- 
tions of love and friendship are nearly extinct, 
that, although in a crowd, he stands alone. He is 
subject to the cravings of depraved appetite—to 
fear and to ennui; and, although habit may give 
him the power of appearing cheerful in public, his 
real enjoyments are far below those of the peasant 
who labors for his bread. ‘ When I think,” says 

(14) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire—vol. 4, p. 
an 


75. 
(15) Satire 6th. 
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Madame Du Deffand, “ of all the people whom I] Paris. Madame Du Deffand, in 


know, even those with whom I daily live, who are | 
called my friends, there is not one man or woman 
who has the least good will for me, nor have I for 
them. ‘There is even among those whom I see 
oftenest, a jealousy—an envy ; the effects and pro- 
gress of which | am constantly occupied in arrest- 
ing. Vanity and pretensions render most people 
unsociable. Am I wrong to discover it is a mise- 
rable thing to be born ?’(16) ‘ Bless heaven,” she 
says again, “and applaud yourself that you are 
sufficient for yourself.’’(17) 

This lady was well qualified to give, as she has 
here done, a faithful picture of the state of feeling 
incident to such manners, where sensibility is 
worn out in the pursuit of pleasure, capacity for en- 
joyment destroyed, and dissatisfaction, disgust and 
ennui, springing up in their room. Such, doubt- 
less, was the condition of many among the Ro- 
mans ; whose manners remind one, in many respects, 
of modern Paris. We find in both the same eager 








pursuit of selfish pleasures, the same straining of the 
senses to excess, to obtain enjoyment for exhausted 
appetites; and in both, the same heartless phi- 
losophy, alike fatal to generous sentiment in this 
life, or to the hope of a better. 

When we see people of similar manners display- 
ing, not indifference but pleasure, at the sight of 
human blood and slaughter, it seems a fair infer- 
ence that the same state of moral feeling exists in 
both cases. 


The Roman enjoyed the combat of gladiators’ 


forced to shed their blood for his amusement, and 
the Parisian greeted the instrument of public exe- 
cution with noisy acclamations.(18) 

The violent death of a human being is a moving 
incident to the spectators of every country; but 
where they have any humanity. they always show 
sympathy for the sufferer. When a criminal is to 
be publicly executed in the United States, people 
of both sexes frequently go considerable distances 
to witness it; but at the moment when the tragedy 
occurs, they manifest tokens of sorrow and sympa- 
thy; and but for the necessity of obeying the law, 
and guarding society, whose rights the sufferer has 
outraged, there would be every disposition to at- 
tempt a rescue. At Paris, on the contrary, sym- 
pathy has rarely been shown for any sufferer, ex- 
cept from a small portion of the spectators; nor 
has this hard-heartedness been confined to the pe- 
riod of the revolution, when political feeling might, 
in many instances, have been supposed to influence 
manners on such occasions: it existed both before 
and since. In the year 1760, the unfortunate 
Lally, who had been an officer of high rank in the 
East Indies, was executed, it is said unjustly, at 


(16) Letters of Madame Du Deffand to the Honorable 
Horace Walpole—vol. 2, p. 137-38. 
(17) Idem, p. 579. 
(18) French Revolution, by A. F. Mignet, p. 269. 








a letter to Ho- 
race Walpole, thus mentions the event: “ Lally 
was executed yesterday. * * * The people 
clapped their hands during the execution.” Mr. 
Walpole replies: “Ah! madame, madame! what 
horrors do you relate to me! Let no one say 
the English are hard and ferocious; truly, they are 
the French who are so. Yes, you are the sava- 
ges—the Iroquois! Many persons have been slaugh- 
tered among us; but has any one ever seen hands 
clapped, when a poor unfortunate was put to death— 
a general officer, who had languished during two 
years in prison—a man indeed so sensible to 
honor, that he was unwilling to save himself— 
so touched by disgrace, that he sought to swallow 
the grating of his prison rather than be exposed to 


public ignominy? It was precisely this honorable 


shame that occasioned him to be drawn on a tum- 
bril, and to have a gag placed in his mouth, as one 
of the most wicked. My God! I am happy to 
have quitted Paris before this horrible scene! I 
should have had myself torn in pieces, or been 
sent to the Bastile. Our population at least com- 


| passionates the ‘miserable, who are given them as 


a spectacle.’ (19) 
At the execution of the Rochelle conspirators 
in 1819, a spectator of the scene says: “The peo- 


(19) In the year 1805, being then in Paris, | was told one 
morning by the porter of the hotel where I lodged, as a 
matter well worth seeing, that there was to be an execution 
that day Ly the guillotine. Having a curiosity to see the 
instrument, which | had never then seen, I repaired to the 
spot where it was erected. Whilst there, a hollow square 
of troops was formed around the place, and no one was al- 
lowed to pass in or out. There was no alternative but to 
remain until the execution was over ; and te get out of the 
crowd, I sought a balcony, that overlooked tie guillotine, 
where seats were hired for the time for a smali compensa- 
tion. A company of men were already assembled there, 
who were cheerfully conversing. In a short time, a large 
fat woman, her face flushed with emotion, came hastily 
into the balcony, and asked eagerly—‘t Gentlemen, has it 
begun yet?’ ‘No, madame,’ was the reply. ‘Oh,how happy | 
am!’ saidshe. She then called for a bottle of beer, opened 
her snuff-box, and invited those around her to partake. An 
animated conversation ensued among them, when suddenly 
the fatal tumbril arrived with the victims. One was placed 
on the platform of the guillotine. In an instant all were 
silent in the balcony, and looking intently on the scene of 
execution. That victim suffered, and a short interval 
elapsed before another was brought forward. A lively con- 
versation took place again, similar to what is usual at the 
theatre between one act and another. But when a fresh 
victim was prepared for execution, there was the same si- 
lence, and the same eager attention as at first; and this 
was repeated, alternating with conversation, until all the 
criminals, five in number, were beheaded. During the 
scene, a genteel looking young man leant against the wall, 
as pale as horror could make him, often repeating the 
words—‘The poor unfortunates!’ (Les pauvres malhereux.) 
One of the talking party at length had his attention attracted 
by his expressions, and asked him ‘where are you from ?’ 
‘lam from the country,’ said the young man. ‘Ah—ah!’ said 
the other shrugging his shoulders, as if that at once ac. 
counted for his difference of manner. The persons who 
suffered were condemned for coining false money. M., 
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ple were crowding towards the place of execution. 
No symptoms of sympathy for the miserable struck 
my eye. * * * ‘The only persons allowed to 
remain near the guillotine, except the executioner 
and his assistants, were the people who crowded 
the footway by the front of it; on the edge of 
which, and within two yards of the scaffold, sat a 
number of women, although made aware that they 
would be deluged with the blood of the condemned 
at the moment of execution.”(20.) 

This horrible appetite for blood, was fed to sa- 
tiety during the shocking period of the reign of 
terror; for, after making every allowance for the 
various motives of a political nature which mingled 
in these dreadful tragedies, there is still an im- 
mense mass of crime that cannot be charged to 
any motives of ambition, policy, or revenge, and 
could not have been permitted among any people 
not dead to human sorrow. 

It was during the reign of the Jacobins that 
these horrors were most abundant, and the Jaco- 
bins were sustained in power by the mob of Paris. 
The mob ruled in Paris, and Paris governed France. 
** You know,” said Danton,—in a speech delivered 
in the Convention at a period of great public dan- 
ger,—* that France lies in Paris: if you abandon 
the capital to our invaders, you give up yourselves, 
and you give up France to them.”(21) 

The attempt afterwards made by the Girondists 
to array the departments against Paris, failed of 
success, and showed how ‘vast the influence of the 
capital was in France. The party in the Conven- 
tion called the Mountain, so awfully known in the 
history of that period, was composed of the Depu- 
ties of Paris, who had been elected under the in- 
fluence of the Commune of the 10th of August, 
and some addition of decided revolutionists from 
the Provinces. (22) 

The Mountain reigned absolute in Paris; the 
Commune was devoted to it, and that had con- 
trived to make itself the first authority in the 
State. (23) 

The influence of Paris was, probably, owing to 
the force of habit. It had been for ages the seat 
of government, and the residence of powerful and 
despotic monarchs. All orders had emanated from 
thence, and every eye had been turned in that di- 
rection; for, it was not only the seat of power, but 
the residence of all distinguished in France. It 
presented the model for imitation in the manners 
of the gay, and the opinions of the learned. After 
the monarchy was destroyed, that city retained its 
influence, which was manifested through every 
change; and was found capable of sealing the fate 
of Bonaparte himself, when taken possession of by 
the Allies in 1814; which the loss of half the 
kingdom could not have effected. 


(20) Richmond Enquirer, Nov. 19th, 1822. 
(21) Mignet’s French Revolution, p. 179. 
(22) Mignet, p. 189. (23) Mignet, p. 190. 
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The party called the Mountain, composed of 
Jacobins, and who furnished the dreadful triumvi- 
rate—Robespierre, Danton and Marat—rested on 
the Parisian mob for support. It was through it 
their power was sustained, and the crimes they or- 
dered were committed. The horrors of that pe- 
riod must be ascribed to the passions of that fearful 
populace, relieved from every restraint. It is by 
no means probable, that any other portion of the 
people of France would have sustained or tolerated 
such deeds, if they had had the power to prevent 
them. But the habit of obedience to the metropo- 
lis, and the want of concert, prevented any effec- 
tual resistance. Among us, living under political 
institutions of a different character, and unaccus- 
tomed to implicit obedience to any one source of 
power, it is certain that if the young, the beau- 
tiful and the innocent, were daily led to execution 
in any of our cities, by any power that might ob- 
tain a momentary ascendency, the people would 
rise from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico to crush the 
miscreants; if such a mighty effort were necessary 
to effect it. 

On a theatre of such vast power as France af- 
forded at the epoch now referred to, all the strong 
passions incident to humanity were loosened from 
their moorings. The bad ones prowled like “ blood- 
hounds from the slip ;” and, although love of liberty, 
however mistaken, mingled with hatred of past 
oppression, might have influenced many, love of 
power and plunder, and, in a more eminent degree, 
a tiger’s thirst for blood, characterized the most 
prominent actors. This last quality has forced it- 
self upon the attention of the French writers them- 
selves, however anxious they may be to hide the 
defects of their countrymen. M. Matter, in his 
treatise on the Influence of Manners upon Laws, 
(De L’influence Des Meurs sur les Lois,) ob- 
serves: “It has been said that the spectacle of 
bloody executions, still commanded by our laws, 
and the preparations which precede them, are a 
source of great evils; that in a moral point of 
view, the spectacle, far from inspiring horror, in 
itself enchains by a species of emotions, which it 
is so much more dangerous to produce in the peo- 
ple, that they seem to taste them with pleasure, and 
in no instance are inspired either with the fear of 
crime or that of punishment ; but on the contrary 
in brutalizing the sentiments of some, and exciting 
those of others, in giving to all a sort of ferocity, 
which in the most gross and brutal nature scarcely 
developes itself, this spectacle becomes the cause of 
frightful perversity.”(24) 

The revolution is crowded with examples of the 
pleasure which the spectacles of blood afforded the 
mob. 

When the eloquent and beautiful Madame Ro- 
land was brought before the revolutionary tribunal, 
she afforded them a scene of more than ordinary 
(24) Matter sur L’influence, &c., p. 107. 
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interest. That vemarkshle woman,” says Sir|persons at ‘the various prisons who were confined 
Walter Scott, “ happy if her high talents had, in| under the pretext of political suspicion had been 
youth, fallen under the direction of those who | murdered, the assassins attacked the Bicetre—a 
could better have cultivated them, made before the | place of confinement for those charged with offen- 











revolutionary tribunal, a defence more manly than | ces against the ordinary police, and having no 


the most eloquent of the Girondins. The by-| 
standers, who had become amateurs in cruelty, | 
were as much delighted with her deportment, as | 
the hunter with the pulling down a noble stag. 

‘What sense,’ they said, ‘what wit, what courage! | 
What a magnificent spectacle it will be to behold | 
such a woman upon the scaffold!’ She met her | 
death with great firmness ; and as she passed the | 
Statue of Liberty on her road to execution, she 
exclaimed—‘Ah, Liberty! what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name.’ ”(25) 

The habit of going to the place of executién 
during this period, resembled that of visiting the 
theatre. (26) 

Places were sold on carts and on tables around 
the scaffold, at the execution of Roussin, Cloots | 





connection whatever with politics. ‘These poor 
wretches, unlike the others who were led ele 
to the slaughter, endeavored to defend their lives. 
Their resistance was obstinate, and cannon were 
/employ ed to reduce them. ‘“ The thirst of blood,” 
says M. Thiers, “ urged on the multitude. The 
fury of fighting and murdering had superseded po- 
litical fanaticism, and it killed for the sake of kil- 
ling.”’(34) 

Jouve Jourdan, one of the monsters of this pe- 
riod, was entitled the “‘ Beheader!” He was re- 
markable for wearing a long beard, which was 
often besprinkled with blood.(35) 

These are enough, perhaps more than enough, of 
the horrible incidents of the reign of Jacobinism, 
to show that a thirst for blood, independent of 


and Hebert, whilst the populace followed the WG ye considerations, prevailed among many of 


ter, repeating in derision the cries of the hawkers 
of his paper—‘ Il est b————t encolere Le Pere 
Duchesue.”’(27) 

The instrument of death was called the Holy 
Guillotine ; and around the scaffold were placed 
rows of chairs, which the passengers hired, as at 
other places of public amusement, to witness its 
operations. (28) 

Not less than thirty innocent victims were daily 
led to the place of execution.(29) 


those who were then active agents at Paris. Po- 
litical feeling could not in any way have influenced 
a large part—for in the case of the Bicetre, the 
occupants were there for causes unconnected with 
politics. 

But there is another class of facts that require 
insertion here, which occurred at the same period, 
and which seem at first view to present a singular 
inconsistency in human character. I will use the 
language of the historians who have related them. 





The female sex made itself shockingly conspicu- 
ous in these dreadful scenes. Women sat daily at 
their needle-work around the scaffold. (30) 

Some were designated as the furies of the guil- 
lotine, on account of their deportment at the place 
of execution.(31) 

“The first murders,” says M. Thiers, “ com- 
mitted in 1793, proceeded from a real irritation 
caused by danger. Such perils had now ceased ; 
the republic was victorious; people now slaugh- 
tered, not from indignation, but from the atrocious 
habit which they had contracted.”(32) 

Of Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, it is 
said: His whole recreation was to behold his vic- 
tims perish on the scaffold. He confessed that 
that object had great attractions for him. Nothing 
roused him from his general apparent apathy but 
the prospect of inflicting death, and then his coun- 
tenance became radiant with expression.(33) 

In the massacres of September, after all the 


(25) Life of Napoleon—vol. 2, p. 204. 

(26) Hazlett’s Life of Napoleon. 

(27) Thiers’ History of the French Revolution—vol. 2, p. 
210. 

(28) Quarterly Review. 

(29) Editor of Thiers—vol. 2., p. 230. 

(30) Quarterly Review. (31) Thiers’—vol. 2, p. 250. 

(32) Thiers—vol. 2, p. 273 
(33) Thiers—vol. 2, p. 103: Note per Editor. 





Describing the September massacres, Sir Walter 
Scott observes : “ Yet there were occasions when 
they showed some transient gleams of humanity, 
and it is not unimportant to remark that boldness 
had more influence on them than any appeal to 
mercy or compassion. * * * Another trait of 
a singular nature is exhibited by the fact, that two 
of the ruffians who were appointed to guard one of 
these intended victims home in safety, as a man 
acquitted, insisted upon seeing his meeting with 
his family ; seemed to share in the transports of 
the moment; and on taking leave, shook the hand 
of their late prisoner, while their own were clotted 
with the gore of his friends, and had been just 
raised to shed his own. Few indeed and brief 
were these symptoms of relenting.”(36) 

M. Thiers says: “Amidst this carnage, however, 
they spared some victims, and manifested incon- 
ceivable joy in giving them their lives. A young 
man claimed by a section and declared pure from 
aristocracy, was acquitted with shouts of Vive la 
Nation! and borne in triumph in the bloody arms 
of the executioners. The venerable Sombrevil, 
governor of the Invalides, was brought forward in 
his turn and sentenced to be transferred to La 


(34) Thiers’ French Revolution—vol. 1, p. 305. 
(35) Biographic Moderne, per Editor of Thiers. 
(36) Life of Napoleon—vol. 2, p. 43. 
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Force. His daughter perceived him from the pri- 
son, rushed out among pikes and swords, clasped 
her father in her arms, clung to him with such te- 
nacity, besought his murderers with such a flood of 
tears and in such piteous accents, that even their 
fury was suspended. ‘Then, as if to subject that 
sensibility which overpowered them to a fresh trial, 
‘ Drink,’ said they to this dutiful-daughter, ‘ drink 
the blood of the aristocrats ;’ and they handed to 
her a pot full of blood. She drank—and her father 
was saved! The daughter of Cazotte also in- 
stinctively clasped her father in her arms. She 
too implored for merey, and proved as irresistible 
as the generous Sombrevil; but more fortunate 
than the latter, she saved her father’s life without 
having any horrible condition imposed upon her 
affection. ‘Tears trickled from the eyes of the 
murderers—and yet, in a moment after, away they 
went in quest of fresh victims.”(37) 

Notwithstanding téats trickled from the eyes of 
the murderers, there could have been no real sym- 
pathy for the sufferers, or the horrible condition 
would not have been imposed upon the daughter of 
Sombrevil, nor would the assassins have gone 
immediately in quest of fresh victims. 

All the passions excite in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. ‘The representation of love between 
the sexes does not produce the impression that pa- 
rental love does, nor heroism that of patriotism, 
nor the latter that of devoted fidelity to a friend, 
nor any of them the effect that arises from the 
sight of death, and its attendant emotions. Yet 
they all strongly act on the human bosom. We 
are affected by whatever presents to us a copy of 
the emotions implanted by nature in ourselves. 
“Tf it is natural, they must feel it,”’(38) said one who 
was skilled in producing the manifestations of feel- 
ing arising from the drama; and he expressed what 
experience taught him was true. 

At the theatre we behold a deep tragedy repre- 
sented. Othello, for instance. We mark the weav- 
ing of the net of villainy prepared for the ruin of 
that gallant soldier. We see the fate of Desde- 
mona approaching. We sympathize too with Cas- 
sio, who “hath a daily beauty in his life” that 
makes Iago ugly. But as the catastrophe advan- 
ces, should a spectator leap upon the stage and 
put an end to the scene by knocking Iago down, 
would the audience thank him? No certainly, for 
there is a secret consciousness throughout, that it 
is a fiction, however well performed. The feeling 
of love which impels to relief, and could not bear 
it if it were real, is untouched. No uncorrupted 
audience would allow such a tragedy in real life to 
pass before them. Iago would be destroyed. But 
in the drama, the delusion is just sufficient to excite 
the various emotions the scene calls forth, and no 
more. And these emotions, in their various exer- 


(37) History of the French Revolution—vol 1, p, 300. 
(38)Tyrone Power: Impressions of America—vol. 1, p. 48. 
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cise, afford pleasure ; or the theatre would be at 
once deserted. 

The author of “A Year in Spain,” has given an im- 
pressive description of the difference between re- 
ality and fiction in his narrative of the Spanish 
bull-fights—an amusement similar in character to 
those of the ancient Roman amphitheatre : 

“ The bull-fight,” he observes, “ is the great na- 
tional amusement of Spain—an amusement which, 
though it may be stigmatized as cruel and brutaliz- 
ing, is nevertheless unequalled in deep and anxious 
interest. As for the drama, it owes every thing to 
deception, and it is only when we are most cheated 
that we are most amused. I have seen Talma 
stand alone upon the stage and describe the execu- 
tion of Mary Stewart, as it advances in the hall 
adjoining. He shows you each motion of the vic- 
tim. She ascends the scaffuld under the pious 
reviling of the English dean; prepares her neck 
to meet the instrument of the executioner; takes 
an affectionate leave of her followers. Presently 
the hollow sounding stroke of the axe calls forth a 
piercing shriek and deprives him of sensibility; the 
audience is convulsed with horror. I have seen 
the same wonderful man and Mademoiselle Mars, 
in Kotzebue’s drama of the Stranger. ‘The heart- 
broken husband and the unhappy wife have come 
together to take a last farewell; forgiveness has 
been asked and granted, and the hard, the fatal word, 
is already uttered. ‘They turn to depart, and are 
met by their children. They pause, embrace these 
dear pledges of a still lingering love, turn again to 
look, then fall upon the necks of each other. I 
saw this and wept until | was ashamed of myself; 
but this dramatic interest, though more grateful to 
our best sensibilities, more worthy of a feeling 
heart, is far less powerful than that which is ex- 
cited by the real dangers of the arena.”(39) 

The same observations apply to the case of 
Mary Stewart and Kotzebue’s drama, that arise 
from the consideration of Othello. ‘The scenes are 
made deeply tragic, that they may produce feelings 
in the audience of an attractive character, however 
mournful in appearance. The audience neither 
desires the execution of Mary Stewart to be stop- 
ped, or the heartbroken husband and wife to be 
restored to happiness: if they were to go off the 
stage rejoicing, the performance would be ridicu- 
lous and disgusting. Why is this sot Because we 
feel the scene to be fictitious! If it were real, 
another chord of the human heart would be touched, 
and the aspect of things would be totally changed. 
But, in the absence of a conviction of reality, the 
deepest tragedies of the drama excite less than a 
contest between a bull and a worthless Picador, 
inferior in dignity to the beast with which he fights. 

Let us apply the principles we have endeavored 
to make apparent, to the tragedies of real life. 
Suppose the feeling of love towards human nature 

(39) A Year in Spain—vol. 1, p. 201 and 2. 
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greatly weakened or extinguished, acting no more 
than it does in the drama, then the most direful 
afflictions in real life would produce the same 
kind of impressions that the fictions of the stage 
do. ‘They would afford pleasure; and the more 
worthy the sufferer, the more the pleasure. We 
may then understand how the bystanders felt at 
the trial of Madame Roland, when they exclaimed— 
‘‘ What sense, what wit, what courage! What a 
magnificent spectacle it will be to behold such a 
woman upon the scaffold!” Her brilliant qualities 
only enhancing in their estimation the piquancy of 
the scene. 

The devoted filial affections of the noble daugh- 
ters of Sombrevil and Cazotte, presented the mur- 
derers at the prison with an example of the pa- 
thetic, which agreeably diversified the scene, bit no 
more. ‘The two ruffians who escorted the released 
prisoner home, wished to see his meeting with his 
family for the same reason. 

To this class of facts belong those related of 
Robespierre, that “ he was fond of attracting the 
notice of the women, and had them imprisoned for 
the sole pleasure of restoring them their liberty. 
He made them shed tears, in order to wipe them 
from their cheeks.”(40) 

A wretch who could thus torture for pleasure, 
was dead to compassion. And it is not surprising 
his career was most bloody. 

Fortunately for humanity, there are noble exam- 
ples of virtue everywhere,—even in societies the 
most corrupt. Many such were exhibited in Paris 
at this period. When the domiciliary visits were 
in progress for the arrest of the prisoners of Sep- 
tember, M. Peltier, in describing the scene, says : 
““Men tremble, but they do not shed tears; the 
heart shivers, the eye is dull, and the breast con- 
tracted. Women on this occasion display prodi- 
gies of tenderness and intrepidity. It was by them 
that most of the men were concealed.” 


Nor was the male sex destitute of instances of 


exalted merit—among whom Malesherbes, the in- 
trepid defender of Louis XVI, will be entitled to 
the reverence of the latest posterity. 

Although in societies ordinarily virtuous, indi- 
vidual monsters may be found destitute of the 
common attributes of humanity, and in societies 
extremely corrupt, instances occur of great virtues; 
yet the general character of any class of persons 
will be found to be materially influenced by the in- 
stitutions under which they live, and the habits 
that are prevalent around them. Amongst these, 
we regard those of the conjugal and parental rela- 
tions as infinitely the most important. ‘The latter 
of these depend on the first; and wherever they 
cease to be respected, sensual and selfish vices of 
other kinds are also abundant; and they all con- 
spire to weaken that class of generous sentiments, 
on which self-denial and the love of mankind is 


(40) Annual Register, 1794: quoted by Editor of Thiers. 
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founded. When the upper classes are vicious, the 
lower orders of large cities acquire not only their 
vices, but many in addition peculiar to themselves; 
and which “knot and gender” in the lanes and 
alleys and dark cellars of the haunts of vice. 
Paris has often been called modern Rome ; and 
to those who have examined the subject, even su- 
perficially, the comparison must have appeared 
striking. Both contained a great multitude occu- 
pied in the pursuit of pleasure, or ministering to 
the wants of those who did,—with no more of 
commerce or any other useful industry than their 
own immediate wants required. 
shows were the demand of the people; and, both, 
constituted the anxious care of the Government. 


In both, bread and 


Voltaire, in describing Paris, under the name of 
Babylon, says of a large class of the inhabitants, 
they “were governed like children, who were 
loaded with playthings to prevent them from cry- 
ing. The pleasures of society, gaicty and frivolity, 
were their important and only business.”’(41) 

The sensual and selfish pleasures, as has been 
already remarked, in relation to Rome, present 
themselves as the first objects of attraction to such 
a people; and the sanctity of married life is at 
once invaded. The looseness of that tie among 
the Parisians, is known to all persons having any 
knowledge of France; and when the liberty of 
divorce, in the progress of the revolution, became 
unrestrained, the number of separations between 
married persons in that manner, made the fragility 
of matrimonial love more manifest. 
ces in Paris in the first three months of 1792, were 
562, while the marriages were only 1,785,—a pro- 
portion probably unexampled among mankind! ‘The 
consequence soon became apparent. Before the 
era of the Consulate, one-half of the whole births 


‘““'The divor- 


in Paris were iJlegitimate.”(42) Where the ties 
between the parents are so slight, the children are 
at once the victims. 

This subject forcibly presented itself to the 
mind of Dr. Franklin when in Paris, who, in a let- 
ter to George Wheatley, dated Passy, May 23, 
1785, observes: “I return your note of children 
received in the foundling hospital at Paris from 
1741 to 1755 inclusive, and I have added the years 
succeeding, down to 1770. Those since that pe- 
riod I have not been able to obtain. I have noted 
in the margin the gradual increase, viz: from 
every tenth child so thrown upon the public, until 
it comes to every third! 
passed since the last account, and probably it may 
now amount to one-half. Is it right to encourage 
this monstrous deficiency of natural affection’ A 
surgeon I met with here excused the women of 
Paris, by saying seriously they could not give 


Fifteen years have 


suck—‘Car,’ said he, ‘ils n’ont point des tetous.’ 
He assured me it was a fact, and bade me look at 








(41) Romans de Voltaire—vol. 
(42) Editor of Thiers’—vol. 2, 
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them and observe how flat they were on the breast; 
‘they have nothing more there,’ said he, ‘than I 
have upon the back of my hand.’ I have since 
thought there might be some truth in his observa- 
tion, and that, possibly nature finding they made no 
use of bubbies, has left off giving them any. Yet, 
since Rousseau pleaded with admirable eloquence 
for the rights of children to their mother’s milk, 
the mode has changed a little; and some ladies of 
quality now suckle their infants, and find milk 
enough. May the mode descend to the lower 
ranks, till it becomes no longer the custom to pack 
their infants away, as soon as born, to the enfans| 
trouvés, with the careless observation, that the | 
King is better able to maintain them. I am credi-| 
bly informed that nine-tenths of them die there 
pretty soon, which is said to be a great relief to 
the institution, whose funds would not otherwise 
be sufficient to bring up the remainder.’ He adds: | 
‘If parents did not immediately send their infants | 
out of their sight, they would in a few days begin 
to love them, and thence be spurred to greater in- 
dustry for their maintenance.’ ” 

{ have before me a table constituting part of a 
Report of the Minister of the Home Department, 
on the state of the City of Paris, published in the 
Quarterly Review of September 1826, which pre- 
sents the following results, to use the language of 
the reviewer: “ I’rom the year 1815 to the year 
1824—both inclusively, and deducting 1817—the 
number of children born in Paris was 225,259, of 
whom 82,426 were illegitimate; that is to say, that 
during the last ten years, thirty-six per cent., or 
more than one-third of the new annual population 
of Paris was born out of wedlock. ‘The returns 
of the children deserted by their parents, dated 
only from 1818, and include but seven years. 
During that period 180,189 children were born, of 
whom 54,554 were illegitimate, and 49,503—an al- 








most equal number—were deserted by their pa- 
rents; that is to say, that during this period, 30. 
hundredths of the new annual population born in 
Paris were illegitimate ; and 27 hundredths, or more 
than one-fourth, were deserted by their parents.”’* 

It will be quite evident from the foregoing state- 
ments, to which many others of similar character 
might be added if necessary, that conjugal and pa- 
ternal love have a very feeble existence in the 
capital of France. And it will scarcely be doubted, 
that the state of these all-important ties must have 
a very sensible effect on the character of its popu- 
lation. 


* The authority is very high for the following facts rela- 
ted to the author by an eminent French gentleman now 
dead. In the year 1805, there was a man resident in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain at Paris, who was rewarded by the 
Government for his uncommon virtue. It was asked what 
does that virtue consist of? He has reared and educated 
eight of his own children at his own expense. And is that 
so remarkable an act of virtue? Yes, was the reply, in so 


| 


Paris has another striking disadvantage, in being 
the resort of all that is most eminently profligate 
among the inhabitants of the other parts of the 
kingdom, and the hiding-place of many of the out- 
casts of other nations, as the records of its police 
will testify : Like Rome, which, in the language 
of Tacitus, was the common asylum which re- 
ceived and protected ‘‘ whatever was impure, what- 
ever was atrocious.” 

If republican government rests for its support on 
virtue, or to speak more definitely, on mutual regard 
and mutual respect for right; if a man loves his 
country and reveres its institutions, as I believe he 
does, because they are connected with the objects 
of his domestic affections ; if he is willing to make 
any sacrifice for them, because on their safety de- 
pends that of objects dearer to him than life; be- 
cause under his paternal roof or his own, senti- 
ments have been matured which cling to the coun- 
try connected with them, and endure with his 
existence ;—then indeed was the attempt to main- 
tain a government of equal rights in France, so 
long as Paris was the controlling power, utterly 
hopeless. It would have been as easy to build a 
palace on a fathomless quicksand. The inhabi- 
tants of the country, who were probably as simple 
in their manners, and as affectionate in their cha- 
racter as the people of other nations; with more 
suavity of manner than belongs to any other peo- 
ple, fought the battles, and bore the standards of 
France victorious over almost all Europe. But 
their political hopes, as far as they rested on re- 
publican liberty, were baseless from the first. A 
people may fail in establishing or maintaining free 
government from the want of knowledge. They 
must fail, where the social principle, the life’s blood 
of political society, is corrupted or destroyed. 
Men must not only be readily excited by whatever 
deeply interests their fellows, but they must have 
affection enough for them to aid in rendering as- 
sistance, where that is necessary: otherwise, there 
is no agent but fear, by which they can be governed. 
The sword and the bayonet must come in to sup- 
ply the defect arising from their disregard of 
each other, or society will prey upon its own vitals, 
until it is destroyed. 

The feelings that prompt to virtuous deeds, re- 
quire cultivation for healthy growth, like the es- 
culents important for human subsistence, which 
would otherwise be stifled by weeds; and the foster- 
ing hand of Religion is all-important tothem. But 
they have the unspeakable advantage of generating 
sensibility by their exercise. ‘They require no in- 
creased doses of exciting agents. A man who has 
saved an empire, can take pleasure in affording as- 
sistance to the humblest child of humanity. The 
passions which end in self, are differently consti- 
tuted. They grow like the spontaneous product of 
a rank soil, without culture; and present a tempting 








corrupt a city as this! 


aspect to the eye of inexperience. But they are 
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subject to the law of exhaustion, and constantly | exemplified in many cases at Paris during the re- 
demand stronger doses to satisfy their cravings. | volution—Madame Roland’s is one of the most re- 


~ . . | 
Ambition, that has controlled the world, is misera- | markable. 


The bystanders at her trial exclaim- 


ble, when consigned to a small territory—as Bona- | ing—‘ What sense, what wit, what courage! What 
parte in Elba. Virtue is happier in private life, than | a magnificent spectacle it will be to behold; such a 
at the head of a nation—as Washington on his farm. | woman upon the scaffold !” 


The thirst of knowledge and the love of virtue, | 


11. That man can become so depraved as to 


by being susceptible of continued exertions under |commit murder with his own hands, and without 
the agency of diminishing excitements, by gene-|the least provocation from the love of blood; the 


rating additional sensibility in every operation, | 
show that the fountains of their nourishment are | 


September massacres are examples. 


12. A capacity of any people for self-govern- 


inexhaustible, although the stream orginally might | ment, depends on the state of the social principle, 


have appeared feeble. 
that they belong to the immortal part of man, 
whilst his exhaustible and earthly attributes are | 
perishable ; and that they 


When the trembling spirit wings her flight, 


Pour round her path a stream of living light, 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest 
Where virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest! 


We have endeavored to show— 

1. That there is a principle in man, which goads 
him constantly to the search of something to in- 
terest him. 

2. That he is so constituted by nature, as to be) 
excited by the appearance in other animals of any 
emotions to which he is himself subject. 

3. This excitement is of a pleasing nature, and 
invites to repetition. 

4. That it is combined in undepraved natures 
with a feeling of sympathy for the object of it, if it 
stands toward us in any relation capable of gene- 
rating kindness. 

5. This sympathy founded on love, prompts us to 
efforts for relief,—most of the strong emotions pla- 
cing their subjects in a state of more or less distress. 

6. This combination of excited attention, with 
sympathy or love, constitutes the social principle— 
which is the cement of society. Without the first 
portion of it, we should pass the afflictions of 
others without observation. Without the second, 
we should be only amused with the scene, and 
make no efforts for relief. In such a state of 
things, man being dependent on his fellows, and 
unable to live in an insulated state, would perish. 

7. That man towards animals of certain kinds, as 
those of the forest, actually feels no love, and pur- 
sues them to destruction for his amusement. 

8. If his feelings could be rendered as cold to- 
wards his own species, he would take the same 
pleasure in hunting them. 

9. In certain states of society where vicious 
habits have weakened or destroyed his love for his 
species, its blood and slaughter have been made 
subjects of public amusement,—as in the case of 
gladiators among the Romans. 

10. That the public execution of persons, or 
their death by violent means where they do not 


- | . . . . 
They thus bear evidence | combined with intelligence. 


13. The state of the social principle, may be 
safely inferred from the condition of the affections 
of domestic life; the regards of husbands and 
wives to each other reciprocally ; and the affections 
of parents and children. 


The inference from the foregoing is, that, if the 
good men who were concerned in bringing about 
the French Revolution, had understood the charac- 
ter of the people among whom they were acting, 
they would have most religiously abstained from 
the attempt, and thereby probably saved France 
and the world from sufferings, perhaps unparallel- 
ed in history during even the most barbarous ages. 





THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 


* Oh, Music! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid ; 
Why, Goddess, why to us denied, 
Lay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside ! 

* % * 
Arise, as in that elder time, 


Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime !" 


Had our poet lived a hundred years later, he might not 
have felt so much the necessity of such an invocation. 
Whether at his call or not, the maiden has not altogether 
denied us her visits, nor laid her lyre aside. Her presence 
has been hailed, and at the touchings of her quivering strings 
the “‘danghters of earth” have struck the chord, respon- 
sive to the “‘ sphere-descended.” Music has confessedly 
made as much progress, within the last century, as any 
other of the arts ; and the increased attention which is now 
so assiduously bestowed upon it, and that too, in a scien- 
tific manner, is a matter of sincere rejoicing to every one 
who is alive to the social and moral improvement of his 
race. Reflecting on the uses for which Music is designed, 
and on the power which it possesses to affect and move the 
heart, has induced the writer to group together some of the 
thoughts which have passed through his mind at distant and 
scattered intervals. 

It is a matter of rejoicing that there is so much good 
music in our country ; but still, we must confess that there 
is much of what is called Music, which is but a desecra- 
tion of the name; and for our own part, we would rather, 
on many occasions, when we have been called to listen to 
such noises, be left to ourselves, to muse on some “ vision of a 
lovely sound,” such as we have heard from a Russel ora 
Mrs. Woods, and which leaves its echo in the heart long, 





resist, is an exciting spectacle, and a source of 
pleasure to those destitute of sympathy, as was 


long after the singer has disappeared, than to be thus tor- 
tured. But a truce to fault-finding. It was not for this 
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we took up our quill—T he art is but young with us, and we | 


trust it will continue to improve, until, through our own | 


From harmony, from Heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began. 
groves, and upon our own waves, shall float strains sweet When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head ! 


as those which charmed the shadowy retreats of Arcadia, 
or died away upon the slumbering waters of AXgea. 

If it was all a fable that the Harp of Orpheus, by its 
magic tones, stayed the rushing of the stream, bent the 
mountain oak, or soothed into subdued softness the raging 
fierceness of the wildest beast of the forest; it is not a| 
fable, that Music hath had power to stay the rushing tide of 
human passion, bow the haughtiness of the most stubborn 
heart, and lull into gentleness and peace the warring tumults | 
of the most infuriated bosom. If it be a fable, that the | 
walls of Thebes rose into beauty and strength, at the 
breathing notes of the Lyre of Amphion; it is not a fable, | 
that society has, in all ages, had the strongest bulwarks a 


The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise! ye more than dead! 
Then hot and cold, and moist and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 
And Musie’s power obey. 
From harmony, from Heavenly harmony, 





This universal frame began ; 
From harmony, to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 
Music then, is as old as the universe: it is the gift of a 
its security and happiness erected by the spirit of song. 


Pi ve , beneficent Creator ; it has been deep and unceasing as the 
It is indebted, largely indebted, to Music for the formation of 


. everlasting murmuring of the mighty ocean; and it will con- 
that contented spirit, that strong cord of social sympathy, | tinue to be unceasing, as long as the pure spirit of the 
and that ardent love of country, which ever prove a more | perfect burns around the Throne of the Eternal : ora single 
potent safeguard to the liberty and perpetuity of nations, heart exists, to swell with holy adoration, in contemplating 
than gates of brass, than adamantine walls, or the serried | the unfathomable love of his Co-Eternal Son ; and the power 
ranks of mercenary troops. True, an external foe may jeop- | to make Music, and the power to apprehend it when made, 
ardize a nation’s political existence; but the same spirit | was bestowed upon man for purposes of the highest hap- 
which acts as a preservative principle at home, lifts up and piness and usefulness: and however prostituted it may 
nerves a thousand arms to repel foreign aggression. | have been by an unholy alliance with profane and laci- 

It has been a matter of inquiry—how, when, and where vious verse; however degraded from its pure intentions, 
did Music derive its origin? When was the time, when it | by a union with histrionic exhibitions of the basest cha- 
might be said that the “sweet harmony of sound” first cap- racter, its design is, to elevate, refine, and humanize the 
tivated the enwrapt and astonished listener? Classic le- heart; nay, more, to move it to piety, and thus lift it up to 
gends tell us, that a man once walking upon the sea-heach| God. The fact that it has been used in all ages by the vo- 
accidentally disturbed with his foot the shell of a dead | taries of pleasure, and used with such tremendous influence 
tortoise, and that the sound emitted by the vibrating ten- by unholy men for unholy purposes, is the strongest evi- 
dons, which had become dry, and thus strung like the strings | dence, that it was designed as a powerful! auxiliary in ele- 
of a harp, gave him the idea of Music. Others say, that | vating and blessing the race. Who doubts, that the power 
the notion of Music was derived from the breathing of the | 
wind among the rustling water-rushes of the Nile. Or 
again, that as “the groves were God's first temples,” so the 
warbling of their feathered inhabitants, taught him to wor- 
ship bis Creator inthe language of praise. However these 


of Eloquence was designed as a mighty engine to move 
| men to proper action? And yet, Eloquence has stirred up 
nations to civil tumult, and deluged whole countries in 
fraternal blood. Who doubts, that the gifts of Poesy and 
Fancy were designed for useful ends? And yet the poetry 
ideas may have satisfied a Grecian, an Egyptain, or a poet’s | of Byron, and the fatal fascination of Bulwer have cor- 
mind, we look to a higher origin, and ask not when it first rupted thousands, and doubtless will ruin thousands of im- 
began. We regard it as heaven-born. Intuition makes al mortal spirits. Who doubts, that the power of the press was 


fee] that it was the breath of inspiration, or the aspiration, | designed as a lever to raise the world to a higher moral at- 





of the first created spirit; and from that moment Heaven has | mosphere? And yet the press, desecrated to wicked ends, 


been full of song—F rom the very instant that our own world 

yas flung into being, when chaos first gave place to order, 
at that very.instant the morning stars sang together,—and 
all the sons—the angels of God, shouted for joy. Through 
all time, nature has kept up the harmonious sound. Crea- 
tion is full of Music— 


“ There’s Music in the sighing of a reed ; 
There’s Music in the falling of a rill; 
There’s Music in all things, if men had ears: 
The earth is but an echo of the spheres.” 


Yes, an echo of the spheres! Byron was not the first to 
allude to the Music of the Heavenly bodies. As early as 
the time of Pythagoras, the doctrine was advanced to its 
most beautiful perfection. That man of giant mind, who 
first conceived the present theory of the Heavens, was the 
first, as far as we know, to start the sublime poeticism— 
“ Music of the spheres”—so often seized upon by the verse- 
makers of all after-times. He supposed that the myriads 
of worlds that circle through the Heavens, by striking upon 
the elastic ether, produced sounds, and that these sounds 
varied with the size, velocity and relative position of the 
bodies themselves, and that as these motions were perfect, 
the most perfect harmony—“ attuned to God’s own ear”— 
was the result. Hence Dryden’s beautiful allusion to the 
Creation, when, as we said before, Music first began: 





| has sent forth its torrents of libellous filth and falsehood ; so 


| that in a land like ours, it makes the cheek of every Ameri- 


ean blush for the honor of his country. The fact is this :— 


the use of any particular instrumentality, powerfully effec- 
{tive in promoting immoral ends, instead of meeting with 
instant reprobation from good men, should awaken the in- 
quiry, whether the same instrumentality might not be con- 
verted to the accomplishment of high moral purposes. 
Music is adapted, and if adapted, is designed to promote 
noble and salutary ends. This would seem to be evident 
from the fact, that the propensity to make and appreciate 
musical sounds is as deeply seated in the human constitu- 
tion, as any other. And why thus implanted, if not for 
benevolent purposes on the part of the Creator? ‘* There 





is a power in sound, which, partly from nature, and partly 
from habit and association, makes such pathetic impres- 
sions on the fancy as to delight even the wild barbarian.” 
It was a forcible remark of Blair’s, that man by nature was 
}a musician ; and it is no unmeditated assertion to say, that 





| there never was an age when it did not receive the atten- 
‘tion of man. And it may moreover be a curious reflection to 
| any, who may not before have noticed the fact; that it was 

during the life-time of Adam, the primogenitor of our 
| race,—that Jubal, “the father of all such as played on the 
| harp and the organ,” carried on his profession—the first 
' professor of music living in the society of our first parent! 
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more | 
largely in the early history of every nation, than their bards 


It is well known too, that no class of men figured 
and musicians. The natural taste for this art is seen also | 
in the absorbed and’ delighted attention of the infant, long | 
before it can comprehend speech ; and which instinctively 
prompts the mother to soothe her child to rest by her simple 
cradle-Hymn—simple, but sweet as simple,—and which 
) 


never loses its charms even in after-life ; but mellowed by | 


every numbering year, comes over the care-worn heart of | 
manhood, like the 


to the soul.” 


Music of Ossian—“ pleasant but mournful ! 
It is seen also in the young group, that col- | 


lects around every strolling player who infests our streets; | 


nay, the fact that every trifling exhibition must be attended 
with music, even if it be ground out by the revolving crank 
of some German instrument, imposingly styled an organ, 


proves, that there is a something in the human breast, de- | 


manding the harmony of sound ; and it should be the work 
of the philanthropist, to seize upon this inborn passion, 
and so control and direct its movements, as to make the 
whole race happier, and more dignified as moral beings. 

If we may believe the ancients, Music was in use long 
before the invention of letters, and was used for the high- 
est purposes in influencing the characters of mankind. If 
their accounts be true, Orpheus, Apollo and Amphion were 
the tamers of mankind, the inventors of civil jurisprudence 
and domestic order. Minos sang to the lyre the laws he 
gave to Crete, and Thales, by his inimitable strains, pre- 
pared the minds of the Spartans to receive the inflexible 
code of Lycurgus, his friend and associate. 
harp, which civilized the rude and savage when taken In 
war ; that reclaimed the vicious ; that softened the manners 
of the austere ; that dispelled brooding melancholy from the 
mind ; and more, that drove the spirit of madness from the 
infuriated maniac. Doubtless, much that we receive from 
this source is the language of exaggeration ; but after allow- 
ing every thing that is necessary on this ground, we are 
forced to the conclusion, that in the ruder days of society, 
Music exerted an influence which at the present time is 
utterly inconceivable ; for, it must be remembered; that as 
man recedes from the simplicity characteristic of society 
in its infant state, and becomes more perfect in philosophy 


and arts, and with it more cramped by the rigid spirit of 


utilitarianism, he becomes less the creature of feeling ; and 
instead of yielding altogether to those refining influences 
which have a tendency to improve the heart, he must be 
approached through the medium of his understanding, or 
the more selfish principles of his nature. But the history 
of modern times, more moderate indeed, furnishes us with 


no contrary testimony with regard to its influence ; and if 


I were met by askeptic on the power of Music—and I pray 
I never may, remembering what the Poet hath said with 
regard to “the man, that hath no music in his soul ;” for, it 
is almost an adage with us, 


“The motions of his sou! are dull as night, 
“And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
‘* Let no such man be trusted”— 


But, if l were met by such an one, 1 would say, point out 
a single instance in which men wish to enlist the feelings 
of their fellows in any enterprize whatever, and do not 
subsidize the power of Music, and | myself will become 
a skeptic. In the worship of the house of God, it is a most 
powerful auxiliary to influence the heart of the worshipper. 
It soothes the feelings, calls in the thoughts from their un- 
hallowed wanderings, and elevates the soul to a devotional 
Who is there that has not, at times, had his soul 
) 


i 


frame. 
heated to a glow of elevated fervor, by the so 


and organ-peal of some lofty Anthem? Who is there who 


has not, more than once, had his spirit melted into dee; 
} 


4 


contrition by the touc 


/agent of incalculable power. 


It was the | 


emn grandeur 


1ing pathos of some penitential hymn ! 


lt is here that Music fulfils its sacred design ; for, He who tints of early joys; and will spread before the mind’s gaze, 
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1 the voice with softest melody, and gave man skill to 


giltec 
teach dead instruments to utter sounds, sweet almost as 
Angels use, and attuned the ear to that delicate sense of 
harmony necessary to its adequate appreciation, gave it 
to him for the dignifying purposes of praise and thanks- 
giving. But, as it regards things strictly secular, it is an 
It is invoked on almost all 
occasions. The social and the family circles are indebted 
to it for many of their loveliest enchantments; and as an 
elevator of the social sympathies, it has well been said that 
** Music is the food of Love.” 


our philanthropic and political combinations : 


in by most of 
We have our 


Missionary Anthems, our Temperance Odes, innumerable 


It is called 


| 
| 
| 


Anniversary Hymns ; and some of our readers will be sur- 
prized, when it is stated that during the late political can- 
vass, upwards of fifty—perhaps we should say a hundred— 


| party songs of various characters and descriptions, were 
prepared and scattered among the people. It may be said, 
| that it is the sentiment of these songs and hymns, and not 
the notes, that enlisted the heart and the feelings. But 
|this isa mistaken idea. Why then weave the sentiment 


| 
| 


|into verse, and send it out associated with some popular 
| air? Why not appeal to popular feeling in plain, plodding 
prose, and in the ordinary tones of daily business? Ah! he 
| is but a poor philosopher of human nature, who, after wit- 
nessing one of our political meetings, and hearing the bois- 
‘propa chorus of one of these popular songs; and seeing 
the spirit of enthusiasm mount higher and higher at every 
repetition; who can go away, and say that this enthusiasm 
was the creation of the orator of the evening. No; it is 
the sentiment carried home to the heart, by means of Music. 
Separate them ; and the former becomes passionless. You 
may enlighten the understanding, but the feelings may 
slumber. Men have learned, that where the heart is to be 
influenced, and the passions aroused, Music has a talis- 
manic power; it is the ‘ open sesame” of the heart’s door. It 
was a knowledge of this fact, that led one of the most en- 
lightened statesmen of Europe to say, “ Let me but make 
the ballads of a nation, and | care not who makes its 
laws.” Give-me the power that controls the affections— 
let me keep the avenues to the heart, and I care not for 
your profoundest reasonings, even though it be armed with 
the “omnipotence of the law.” 


Music, thus allied to verse, (and it is argued that they 
should never be unallied; for, Music and Poetry are twin 
sisters of the same parent—Passion); we say Music, thus 
‘allied, has a grand influence, by the power of association 
in cherishing an ardent love of country. The Music of 
our country, is the Music we drink in with the lullaby of 
the cradle. Our national songs are the songs we sing in 
our boyhood ; and thus, early graven on our hearts, are never 
obliterated ; and when called up in riper years, sometimes 
Oh! | 
have seen tear chasing tear, down the furrowed cheek of 


awaken emotions in the soul too intense for words. 


the aged wanderer, as he listened to the song he used to 
I have seen 
the blood of fire leap to the brow of the white-haired vete- 


hear beneath the shadow of his early home. 


ran, at the sound of the patriotic strain, which maddened 
him, in youth, upon the field of battle. And is not every 
one familiar with instances of a similar kind? Go to any 
man, who is an exile from his native home; touch, within 
his hearing, the notes of some strain which was familiar to 
his ear in youth, e’er he left his father-land--If he is not 
dead to every sympathy of a generous nature, nature will 
gush forth. Visions, beautiful as the holy dreams of an 
infant, will float before his entranced senses—a mother’s 
smile, a father’s kindness, the straw-thatched cottage, the 
village-school, the green play-ground, the brook with its 
grassy banks, aye, and even “the old oaken bucket that 
hung by the well,”—all, all will come up, gilded with the 
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a scene, lovelier far than painter’s pencil hath ever imaged 
forth. What Irishman can hear his native song, and not | 
love the shamrock and the harp of his own green isle? | 
What Englishman can hear the sound of “ Rule Britannia ;” | 
or what Frenchman, that of the Marseilles Hymn, and not 
feel his heart beat quick ? Or, what American can hear his 
own national air, homely in itself, but beautiful and power- 
ful in its associated character, and not feel his soul touched 
as with the electric spark? True, it has nothing of gran- 
deur about it; true, it was the invention of the ridicule of 
an enemy ; but our fathers consecrated it to Freedom; and it 
is now holy—-it will be cherished by their children as a 
jewel of bright worth,—and its strains will kindle in our 
breasts a flame of patriotism, which will lume up, pure 
and perpetual as the vestal fire upon the Persian altar. 

We remarked, a moment since, that the fact of the power 
of Music to influence the hearts, and soften the manners 
of men, was amply sustained by authenticated history. 
When properly cultivated, it has a tendency to refine the 
heart. One of the Grecian historians, Polybins, in speaking 
of the great difference observable in the manners of two 
neighboring tribes, the Arcadians and the Cynaetheans, 
says, that the former were celebrated for their piety, hu- 
manity and hospitality ; whilst their neighbors were equally 
characterized by their savage manners, wickedness and 
cruelty ; and that he could account for this difference, only 
by the cultivation on the one hand, and the neglect on the 
other, of that genuine and perfect Music, which is useful in 
every state. The Arcadians taught their children from in- 
fancy the sweet science of sound; the people emulated 








each other in the perfection of its art; andthe Government 
promoted it at the public expense. And he concludes by 
saying, that the object was not idle pleasure, but that of 
softening the rough and stubborn tempers of the inhabi- 
tants ; and that the only way by which their savage neigh- 
bors could be brought to a similar state of refinement, 
would be to restore Music to their country. 

The inimitable Scott has beautifully alluded to the influ- 
ence of the Troubadours, the Minstrels of the age preced- 
ing the reformation; who were its only cultivators during that 
gloomy period ; travelling from castle to castle, and from 
camp to camp, and chanting their wild and passionate lays 
upon the guitar and harp. 

“‘ As the fabled lute of the Egyptian Memnon hailed the 
advent of the natural morning, so when the morning of Sci- 
ence dawned upon a lengthened age, the shells of the Trou- 
badours sounded to the impulse of its first rays.” And 
how ? He continues, “by the delicate touches of their songs, 
they harmonized the feelings of the rude and illiterate age; 
soothed the austere features of chivalry ; and by increasing 
the veneration for beauty, brightened the devotion and chas- 
tity of love.” 

And here, by this allusion to this race of bards, we are 
reminded of an incident we have somewhere read, which, 
to our own mind, is 4 happy illustration of the point we are 
now considering. History tells us, that Raymond, Count 
de Thoulouse, was the patron of the Troubadours! It tells 
us also, that he was the protector of the Albigenses, during 
their bloody persecution ; that he threw around these pious 
worshippers the arm of his protection, when nearly all 
France had risen to crush them, and that this arm was ne- 
ver withdrawn but with his life! Would it be too much to 
say, that the Music of these bards had an influence in sof- 
tening and refining the feelings of this noble lord? Be this 
as it may, the heart that was enlisted to patronize the Trou- 
badours, deeply sympathized with the sorrows of a pious 
and persecuted people ; and it belongs to the imperishable 
part of history, and to the praise of Music, that their influ- 
ence was powerful in raising a darkened world to the light 
and order, which has been progressive to the present time. 





To speak of the power of Music to arouse the feelings, 


after what has been already said, may seem almost super- 
erogatory. But this is peculiarly the province of Mu- 
sic ; and the facts which illustrate it, are interwoven with 
the annals of almost every people ; but in no part more than 
in the history of their battles. Martial music has ever been 
a stimulus to the soldier in the hour of conflict; impelling 
him onward in the furious fray, and nerving his soul to high 
exploits. Even the untutored Indian feels its power ; and 
when he combats with his foe, he stirs his soul to deeds of 
prowess, by the terrific yell of his war-song; rude indeed it 
may be, but it is in truth, the bold and nervous gushings of 
his untamed and untamable spirit, 

When William of Normandy invaded England, the ar- 
my was headed by a Minstrel, in the employment of the 
Conqueror. He had before inspired the soldiers with his 
strains. As the fight commenced, he led on the men, amu- 
sing them with feats of daring, to inspire them with daunt- 
less intrepidity ; and then poured forth the war-song of 
Roland, their ancient leader. The effect, we are told, was 
electrical ; the whole army caught the spirit of their leader, 
and, borne onward by its infuriating influence, rolled upon 
the foe. Who can tell the influence of that strain? But 
for Taillifer, the first William might never have won the 
proud title of ‘the Conqueror ;” but for that Minstrel’s song, 
the memorable field of Hastings had not been won; aye, 
and the whole record of English history had changed its 
hue ! 

The legends of early Spain are replete with incidents of 
equal interest and point. But we have already lengthened 
our remarks too much to even think of enumerating them. 
It ‘was the war-song of the Cid,’ that carried the victori- 
ous standard of Castile and Arragon upon the tide of bat- 
tle—this, that reared the blood-red cross, where the crescent 
had floated in sullen triumph for more than six hundred 
years— it was this, that rolled the Hymn of Praise, along 
the wild Sierras and mountain cliffs, where naught had been 
heard but the ery of Allah and his Prophet. 

Napoleon, confessedly the most consummate commander 
that ever lifted sword, and who, by his tactics, out-general- 
led all Europe, had a strict regard to the pieces of Music, 
which were played among the soldiery on particular occa- 
sions. Certain tunes were at times prohibited ; others 
used only under peculiar circumstances ; and others again, 
reserved for the final charge—retained, perhaps, only to be 
let loose with the reserve corps ; and it is stated that, in 
making the famous passage of the Alps, under circumstan- 
ces the most appalling and dreadful; if the soldiers, at any 
time hesitated in their march, he ordered the bugles to 
sound their liveliest notes ; and if the obstacle was so great 
as to bring them to a dead halt, the whole band was ordered 
to peal forth the charge to battle; which never failed to bear 
them over the most formidable difficulties. Every individ- 
ual has doubtless heard of the influence of “‘ Home Music” 
on the Swiss soldiers, so touchingly alluded to by the Poet: 


The intrepid Swiss that guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain-cliffs no more ; 
If chance, he hears the song so sweetly wild, 
Which, on those cliffs his infant hours beguiled, 
Melts at the long lost scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a Martyr to repentant sighs. 


It is a fact, that the Swiss airs, known under the general 
riame of ** Ranz des Vaches,”’ sometimes excited the soldiers 
to such an agony of feeling, as to bring on a melancholy, so 
deep, that it could not be removed until they again stood 
amid their mountain-homes. 

These references to the power of Martial Music, will be 
regarded merely as illustrative. May the time soon come, 
when its influence in such a cause shall no longer be need- 
ed; when war, and with it the war-cry, may no more be 
heard, and Music may be confined to its legitimate use—to 
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soften, refine and elevate the heart. It seems almost like |! 
sacrilege, to use this Heavenly Art for purposes so dark and | [ 
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ts full influence. Few of us have that nice sensibility, that 
ower to spiritualize sound, (if I may be allowed the expres- 


earthly ; and it is a relief to turn from the contemplation to | sion,) which enables us to enjoy its most exquisite delights; 


speak of otheruses. If Music hath power to stir the soul to | ‘ 


and those, who have so cultivated the ear and the heart, as 


frenzy, it hath power also to lull it into delightful peace, and | to detect the slightest improprieties in musical execution, 


hush all the billows of its fluctuating passions. 


There are | but seldom hear such Music as unites every perfection. 


strains, which seem to have the power to “take the prison’d | All earthly things are imperfeet--all heavenly things are 


soul, and lap it in Elysium.” There are tones which come | perfect. 
over the troubled spirit, like that which soothed the mood | heavenly Music, is unbroken harmony. 
It can truly, especially if “ married” to sacred | trifles are ever occurring, to mar the beauty of almost 
every performance. 
clearness of the voice; the air itself is too close or too 


of Saul. 
and immortal song, 
** Minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck up deep-rooted sorrow ; 
And raze long-graven grief, 
From out the troubled memory.” 


How often has the mourner’s heart been soothed after the 
paroxysm of passionate and stormy grief, by a few concor- 
dant notes? I have seen the tear-drop gush to the eye of 
the bereft, at the first notes of that lovely lyric of Mrs,,He- 
mans, “ Bird of the Spirit Land ;” but ere the notes have 
died away, the tear has returned to its fount, and the sola- 
ced heart has been lifted nearer to that better land of the 
departed and the loved. How often, too, has this influence 
been seen, at the sound of some, perhaps, more pious 
Hymn, teaching the disconsolate under the darkest afflic- 
tion, that “Earth hath no sorrows that Heaven cannot cure.” 

Music hath power also to soothe the soul, even in the 





period of its earthly dissolution—when the uncaged spirit 
is about to wing its way to immortality. How often has 
the voice of Music filled with its gentle cadence the chamber 
of death, and soothed the dying in that awful hour! How often 
has the sufferer, even when the spirit seemed to be hovering, 
and ready to join the Anthems of the Skies, found peace and 
solace, in mingling his faint breath in the Hymn of praise ? 
Ah, and how often has the spirit parted, and mingled in the 
unending song of the beatified! The ransomed soul, borne 
up, as it were, upon the very breath of Holy Song! 

And here I cannot help again referring to the favorite 
authoress just alludedto. Her verses entitled “‘ Music in a 
Room of Sickness,” are inimitably sweet— 

Oh, bring thy harp, 
Sister! a gentle heaviness at last 
Has touched my eyelids; sing to me, and sleep 


Will come again. 
* % * * z 


Sing me that antique strain, which once I deemed 
Almost too sternly simple, too austere 

In its grave majesty! I love it now ; 

Now it seems fraught with holiest power, to hush 
All billows of the soul, e’en like the voice 

That said of old—* be still.” Sing me that strain, 
** The Saviour’s dying hour.” 


Ah! it was Music like this, “‘ the Saviour’s dying hour,” 
which soothed the Martyr at the stake. Can it be believed ? 
Yes, there have been those who could praise God, even in 
the flames. The Martyr’s sweet and solemn breathing strain 
has gone up, untremulous and clear—clear, and full, and tri- 
umphant, as the Victor's shout on the won field? 

But I must beg the reader’s pardon, and hasten to my 
finale. 
Music. 
earthly Music. 


there is no sensibility in the percipient. 


that the slightest deviation grates upon the nerves hars! 


All earthly Music, has its share of discord—all 
Here, numerous 


A slight cold may take away the liquid 


heavy, properly to convey the sound; the place in which the 
performance is carried on, is not the most suitable to pro- 
duce its proper effect; or, even the position the hearer oceu- 
pies, may be unfavorable to catch the sound ; one voice is 
alittle to harsh, another too shrill ; one too loud, and another 
too soft; here a single note may occur improperly, there a 
suitable pause was omitted; here one is too hurried, (there 
is something certainly very unmusical about this paragraph, 
but remember, gentle reader, | am on Musical imperfections 
now,) there again another lags and drawls; and still more 
frequently is there a want of proper conception of, and en- 
tering into, the spirit of the strain; a proper identification 
of the soul of the performer, with the soul of the piece. 
But there ; there will be no discordant tones, no harsh breath 
to disturb the sweetness of the strains, that warble from 
immortal tongues ; not one jarring note, heard even by the 
perfect ear of God himself. Every voice, responsive to the 
full heart, will break forth in moving accents ; not with the 
mechanism so often characteristic of earthly Music; but 
the heart, the spirit breathing through, in every syllable. 
Now, all Heaven resounds with the loud Anthem; loud as 
the uplifted voice of many waters, but “sweet as the Mu- 
sic of the chiming spheres, by God’s own finger touched to 
harmony ;”—all, all vieing in the blissful employment ; not 
one voice silent; not one string, from Gabriel’s to the infant 
cherub’s, left untouched; and the high dome of the “Golden 
City” echoes with the pealing hallelujah. 
tler strain—now, it moves in soft and tender cadence, trem- 


And now, a gen- 


bling on the evening air; or floats in gently undulating waves, 
along the Waters of the River of Life, which flows fast by 
the Oracle of God ! 

How transporting the thought! I sometimes think, if this 
were all of Heaven, it were enough to lure us up there. 
To hear, and join in the song of the ransomed ; of those who 
walk in white robes, emblems of their virgin purity—a song, 
already begun, it may be, by our own loved ones—ah, too 
fondly loved—and whose witching tones seemed to have 
caught the Minstrelsy of the Empyrean, e’er they left this 
lower world, and thus wrapt usinits trance. List! I hear 
one voice, hardly more sweet than when it sang to me on 
earth ; but yet more soft, more purified : it comes down like 
the quivering ray of yon pale star, or dies along like the 
notes of yon distant flute upon the sleeping waters—but now 
again, it is lost in the universal song, the outbursting praise 
of transported spirits! Oh! who is there that is at all alive 
to sacred harmony, who longs not for a place amid Heaven’s 
Choir? Who is there, whose heart has one string to vibrate 
with pious emotion, who cannot exclaim with the devoted 


Such hath been, and such is still the power of| and spiritual De Fleury, 
Such hath been, and such is still the power of 
What then will be the Music of Heaven? 
Music here possesses power, proportionate to the perfec- 
tion in itself and the delicate and perfect sensibility of the 
percipient. There are some men, in whose spirit the sweet- 
est and most melting notes awaken no kindred chord— 
There are again 
ears, so delicately attuned to the sweet harmony of sound, 


Ye Angels, who stand round the throne, 
And view my Immannel’s face, 

In rapturous songs make him known ; 
Tune, tune your soft harps to his praise. 
Oh, when will the oaried appear, 

When I shall unite in your song ? 

I’m weary of lingering here, 

And | to your Saviour belong : 

I want, oh I want to be there, 

Where sorrow and sin bid adieu : 








discord. 





Both of these things prevent Music from exerting 


’ I want to be one of your choir, 
And tune my sweet harp to his praise. M. 
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It is there! It is there! I can see the glance 


Of the sparkling waves in their onward dance ; 
And the waters are singing the joyous tone, 
Remembered so well through years that have flown: 
And the shadowy glade, whence the merry shout, 
Of my childhood’s mirth, has so oft rung out, 

] behold it again and the waving trees, 

As they gently toss in the sportive breeze. 


There, the woodlands wave, in whose verdant maze 

I have wandered so oft through the summer days, 
Plucking the flowers from each bank and dell, 

Or stooping to drink from the spring’s bright well. 

J am home once more! Oh that heart-cherished word! 
*T was never forgotten, though rarely heard; 

Oh, mother! I’ve come to the cottage door 

Of my much-loved home, to depart no more. 


Baltimore, Md. VALERIA. 





WEALTH. 


However mankind may differ in their tastes and 
dispositions ; yet, each one has an ideality of hap- 
piness, which lyeth round wealth as a centre. 


Williamsburg, Va. G. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. 
BY A "LADY. 

Mrs. John Farrar, of New-York, is the writer 
of 1 volume bearing the above title: and never 
was a title better deserved. Its 350 or 400 pages 
teem with inestimable hints for the creation and 
forming of woman’s character. The fair author 
seems deeply imbued with that large, healthful 
commonsense, which gives Miss Edgeworth her 
preéminence over all other female writers of this 
age; along with a very sufficient portion of the 
piety, that marks Hannah More. This combina- 
tion is almost our beau ideal of female excellence. 
It is one of our most long-cherished opinions, that 
of all human compositions, by any single author, 
the Tales, Essays, and most of the Novels of Ma- 
ria Edgeworth, are best suited to make useful, 
good, and GreaT men and women; and that in 
choosing a wife, or a husband, no question half so 
pregnant with valuable meaning can be asked, 
as—‘Is she an Edgeworthian girl?” or, “Is he 
an Edgeworthian man?” ‘That epithet compre- 
hends a host of good qualities, which it would re- 
quire much circumlocution, and perhaps more than 
one page, to express in precise words. John Ran- 
dolph’s pile of eulogy upon our favorite, we would 
fain keep forever present toevery American mind:— 
“delightful, ingenious, charming, sensible, witty, in- 
imitable, though not unimitated Miss Edgeworth”— 


Home Revisited —Wealth—A Valuable Book—New Work, [SerremMBer 
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Now, a book which is calculated to aid in making 
Edgeworthian men and women, must be a good 
book: and such is Mrs. Farrar’s. 

We cannot make extracts: they are not needed, 
if the reader will give a little credence to our opi- 
nion, and glance over the truly expressive heads 
of the chapters, which we subjoin: 


1. Improvement of Time. 
2. Domestic Economy. 
3. Nursing the sick. 

4. Behavior of the sick. 
5. Dress. 


6. Means of preserving health [embracing these sub- 


jects—Combe’s Physiology—structure of the skin—insen- 


sible perspiration—-CLEANLINESS—-bathing—mutual depen- 
dence of the skin and lungs—rExERCISE—cold extremi- 
ties—-digestion—food—drink—fasting the best medicine-- 
TIGHT LACING.] 

Behavior to parents and their friends. 

. Conduct to teachers. 

. The relation of brothers and sisters. 

. Treatment of domestics and workwoimen. 

ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Female companionship. 
Behavior to gentlemen. 
Conduct at public places. 
Dinner parties. 

Evening parties. 
Conversation. 

Visits. 

Travelling. 

Mental culture. 

Attractive subjects, these: and attractively does 
the author discuss them. We shall consider our- 
selves as having done the country a service, by 
every reader we procure for her work. 

If any chapters can be singled out as more valu- 
able than the rest, we would specify those upon 
Dress, and upon the Means of preserving Health. 
Mrs. Farrar is a decided advocate for much exer- 
cise, taken rather in the form of useful work than 
in mere walking or jumping; though she prefers 
these, and active sports of all kinds, to slothful in- 
action. Her thoughts upon the kind and quantity 
of food are extremely judicious; and there is the 
soundest dietetic truth in her recommendation, to 
drink no water or other liquid shortly before any 
meal, and very little indeed—not exceeding one 
tea-cup full—at a meal. So there is, in her dis- 
suasion from liquids while digestion is going on, 
and at all other times. She bears unequivocal and 
strong testimony against tight lacing. o. E- 





DR. RUSCHENBERGER’S NEW WORK. 
First Book or Natura History, prepared for the use 
of Schools and Colleges, by W.S. W. RuscHenBeRGER, 

Surgeon U.S. Navy, &c. Philadelphia: Turner & Fisher. 

1841. 

A neat little volume, illustrated with numerous engra- 
vings. The style is plain and unaffected ; the explanations 
clear and comprehensive. Such a work is much needed 
among the text books of our Schools and Colleges,—none, 
male or female, should be without it. We heartily recom- 
mend it to the notice of teachers and pupils ; for it is one of 





said he, in one of his most powerful and most ec- 
centric speeches. 


the most valuable acquisitions of the day to the catalogue 
ot school-books. 
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THE AMBITIENSE: A SKETCH. | le ge and the tenderness of an old friend, but I 
| tremble for your happiness, when I see the already 
BY MISS JANE T. LOMAX. : ‘ 
“De toutes les riantes imaginations de ma jeunesse, rien} , ; ’ 
n’a été vrai—que |’amour !” ished. Were your powers less conspicuous, I 


| dawning result of the vague wishes you have cher- 


3 | should spare you my warnings, but you are gifted 

“It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and re-| with rare endowments, and they must color your 
gret, my fair young friend, that I recall the con-| destiny for weal or for wo. I have lived too long in 
tents of your letter; with pleasure, for they tell the world not to know how dangerous is the pos- 
me the separation of several years, has not di-| session of such talent to one debarred by her so- 
minished your confidence in my sympathy, and cial position from exercising her intellect in the 
with many regrets awakened by the tone of lan-| more extended and exciting careers of greatness. 
guor in which you write.. I ought not, perhaps, to ln a woman, to be differently constituted from the 
expect from you now, the same thoughtless ardor many, is in itself a misfortune, and there are few 
which distinguished your character when we parted, | things more difficult for society at large, to forgive, 
and the time | have spent abroad, must, in strength- | than the mental superiority to whose rule it cannot 
ening your mind, have taken somewhat from its, but submit. ‘The very consciousness too, of pos- 
buoyancy and its glee. I left you, a gay, erthusi-| sessing this, takes away a portion of our interest 
astic girl, scarcely beyond the thresho!d of child-|in the generality of those around us, and we are 
hood, yet fervent in the pursuit of knowledge, | 


prone to be painfully alive to the want of sympa- 
eager in the wish for praise, and with that firm! thy in our common companions. ‘This lack of con- 
confidence in yourself, without which, there is no! geniality, felt at times by all, presses constantly 
success in the world. If with these qualities, was| and heavily on those, who have the sensitiveness 
mingled something of haughtiness, if pride occa-| of undirected genius. It may seem strange to 
sionally exercised too strong a mastery, and if) you, Florence, to hear words like these from one 
undisguised contempt for whatever seemed to you | whose ambition has been so ardent and so fortunate 
mean and ignoble, often swayed you more power-|as mine; but the gaining of reward, has shown me 
fully than prudence could have wished, I regarded how worthless it is at the best, and J grieve to see 
these faults, as in a manner, the essential accompa-' you pining for a success so tempting, yet so unsa- 
niments of gifts like yours. I trusted to time for|tisfying. Far be it from me, my young friend, to 
their correction, and I believed they would be still one throb of your proud aspirations, to crush 
taught control by that spirit of policy, which com-! one sign of the might that is slumbering in your 
munion with society sheds upon all. I saw, that! soul. I would but have you pause ere you sacri- 
though lofty in mind, and prone to rebel against all! fice too much to pride, and yield too entirely to the 
that shackled your peculiar views, your heart was. tempter. Ina man, I would foster every indica- 
a very woman’s still, and I believed your own gene-; tion of ambition, till it should become the ruling 
rous feelings would prove your surest guide. My) passion, the guiding star of his life; for you, its 
suppositions were both right and wrong. When I: encouragement is a barrier to all tranquil happiness ; 
again met you, before my departure, five yearsago,| and even its prizes cannot atone to you, for the 
I found you in many respects, what 1 had antici-|lovelier joys you must relinquish. Something of 
pated. You had Jost, it is true, much of the free 
eagerness of childhood, but your high reverence! aspirings, your letter betrays, has already been 
for the great and good, had grown stronger, in| yours. I could almost smile at the folly of your 
changing from an impulse to a principle, and you! unfounded repinings, but I know this lassitude to 
had learned to veil with graceful polish, that scorn, | one like you, is a treacherous thing, and I fear for 
once too ready to come forth. In our early youth, | your peace, when you bend to its influence. I 
we are apt to think all concealment is hypocrisy ;| grieve, Florence, to find your fair dreams so soon 
but as we grow older, and its necessity becomes disappearing, and your gifts this preying on your- 
apparent, our self-love gives it a gentler and more! self. You say you are weary, dispirited, heartsick ; 
flattering name. This period of lenient judgment, you, with beauty, grace and intellect, combining to 
was with you at our last meeting, and when T brighten your existence. This ennui is unworthy 
marked the influence your intellect half uncon-| of your powers, and ruinous to your future tran- 
sciously exerted over the giddy and frivolous around quillity. You ask too much from the world, my 
you, I had an earnest conviction your lot would be friend, in demanding happiness; more, far more, 
proud, and felt an interest warm, and true as a pa-| than it can bestow. In the heart, not in the mind, 
rent’s, in the child of one, who was the dearest dwells the spring of real enjoyment; and you 
friend of my boyhood. You had all that exalted! cannot be blest, until affection is more to you than 
sentiment which characterized your father’s youth,| praise. You cannot exist in the nothingness, how- 
and much also, of that undefined, restless, and un-/ ever brilliant, of vanity and fashion; to a charac- 
reasonable ambition that darkened his later life.|ter like yours, there must be a decided object in 
Forgive me, Florence, if I carry too far, the privi- life, and your sources of excitement are few, be- 


that restless weariness which always follows vague 
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cause trifles have ceased to excite you. When! 
the praises of society have lost their charm, and 
admiration palls upon the ear, a woman's sole re- | 
maining earthly solace, is love—and of that, you 
speak scornfully, bitterly. Dear Florence, you are | 
wrong, fearfully wrong! Be true to your gentler | 
nature: leave the stern paths of fame, for man to 
follow ; and let yours be a wiser choice. Bestow | 
on the heart something of the culture you lavish 
on the intellect ; and the genius now wasted in vain | 
desires, will be a blessing and a comfort. Curb 
the wild feelings, all too proud and bitter for your 
youth and sex; and the ambition to be applauded by 
the many, will soothe, when it changes into a 
yearning to be loved by the one.” 

There were tears in the eyes of the young and 
graceful lady to whom these lines were addressed ; 
as she finished the letter of her father’s friend, 
tears wrung from a high heart, warring with its 
softer and better nature. Experience had come} 
to her prematurely, and the cup of flattery had | 
been proffered so readily, that it soon ceased to at- 
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applause, and then, with a common weakness, la- 
mented, not her choice, but its consequences, at- 
tributing to a harsh destiny, the disappointments 
her own will had created. Years are not the sole 
givers of experience ; there are dispositions which 
circumstances mould better than time, and minds 
on which events and emotions seemingly unimpor- 
tant, will imprint traces never to be obliterated, for 
good or evil. There comes to all enthusiastic 
temperaments, a season of realization, little under- 
stood, yet enduring in its influences ; a period when 
our wilder hopes grow dim, when our first untested 
desires lose their charm, and wither in the hearts 
where they had sprung. Firmer and wiser wishes, 
replace them in time, but for awhile, there is a void 
left in life. ‘The impulses once wild and fervent, 
become depressed and spiritless; the thoughts 
which spurned submission, kneel at human shrines ; 
and expectations whose wings were radiant as the 
rainbow, and whose flight was ever to the skies, 
droop with stained and broken pinions, and lie down 
on the earth, to die. With Florence, this era had 





tract or to gratify. Florence was too refined to be 


long interested by common pleasures; and though | 


dependent for enjoyment on constant and exciting 
occupation, she found it no longer in the idle re- 


dawned, and the bounding enthusiasm of her girl- 
hood was succeeded by lassitude and ennui. 
II. 


It was a soft Summer afternoon, and Florence, 


sources, to which she had resorted. There must | accompanied by a gentleman, slowly drew near an 


be credulity, or praise cannot satisfy, and she had 


none. With that quick knowledge of character, 


and ready conception of hidden motives which eften 
accompany genius, giving intuitively to youth 
something of the sad wisdom of age, she was not 
deceived by the professions and commendations, 
offered by the trivial around her. The pining for 
admiration, ever strong in an ambitious disposition, 
was in her all powerful, but it was a desire for 
better applause than the frivolous could give—a 
ceaseless longing for a reward undefined, and per- 
haps unattainable. Florence had scarcely past 
the spring-time of womanhood, yet the illusions 
which make girlhood beautiful had, one by one, 
faded away. Powerful in the magic of grace and 
genius, surrounded by the homage of society, “ fol- 
lowed, flattered, sought and sued,” she was not 
happy. ‘There lived in her heart a quenchless 
thirst for—she knew not what, a feverish, visionary 
aspiration, the “love of the moth for the star.” 
Too proud to neglect even those sources of appro- 
val which in secret she despised, she played her 
part in the world with the politic skill, which no 
warmth of feeling could tempt her to forget. Ever 
graceful, self-relying, self-possessed, she had learn- 
ed to seem the promoter of others wishes, while 
in truth, she employed them to forward her own. 
She was always forsaking the joys of the present, 
for uncertain ones in the hereafter; and in the soli- 
tude of her thoughts there was no peace. She 
passed unheeding, the green by-lanes of daily life, 
with their pure and placid pleasures, to pursue the 
rough, mountain road guiding to the temple of 


old moss-grown ruin, which was the object of their 
ride. ‘To her, there was nothing particularly at- 
tractive in the view of half-fallen walls draperied 
with ivy, though tradition threw a charm around 
them, and age and mystery united to weave their 
magic spell. Florence had little sympathy, and 
some contempt, for what was merely imaginative, 
she worshipped only what was real, or distinguish- 
ed. She had visited the place at her companion’s 
wish, because, having never been there, it had the 
recommendation of novelty, and any change was 
agreeable to her now, that served to distract her 
thoughts. ‘Too worldly for romance, and too skep- 
tical for sentiment, she looked half scornfully on 
| ideal pleasures, and cared not for the sweet, though 
undefined associations, which to an imaginative 
disposition, twine like tendrils, around all that is 
purest and loveliest in the outer world. Some two 
or three years previous, she would have experi- 
enced something of these, on gazing at the vene- 
rable pile they approached, but she had reached 
that sad time when the illusions of fancy cease to 
deceive, and trifles cannot exhilarate. But her 
companion was handsome and somewhat of an en- 
thusiast in romance, and Florence could seem sen- 
timental when policy required it. She listened 
very graciously to the gentleman’s recital of le- 
gends connected with the spot, and even quoted 
poetry with well assumed animation. Florence 
could affect very gracefully now, and was not quite 
as sincere as she had been. She dismounted at 
her friend’s request, and rambled about the ruin, 
while he related many a wild story of the olden 
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time. Perhaps she felt at last, the interest feigned | 
at first, for the speaker’s voice was low and musi- | 
cal; and his gaze so earnest and admiring, was| 
fixed on her. 

“What a memory you must have, Herman!” 
she said, as he concluded one of the ‘ower true’ 
love stories, that seemed to harmonize with his | 
mood. “TI can recollect histories of glorious tri 
umphs and proud rewards, but these tales of lowli- | 
ness and sentiment pass by me and leave no trace 

“ And yet,” was the reply, “ it is to such, that | 
the past owes its sweetest poetry, and they speak 
to us of the bright stores of happiness, dwelling in 
daily life. Heroic deeds are the portion of a few, 
but gentle feelings belong to all, and surely, Flo- 
rence, they give a lovelier hue to old times, than is 
ever cast by dazzling heroism!” She smjed in- 
credulously, and had the speaker been any but 
Herman, that smile would have been scornful. 
“You think then,” he said, after a moment’s pause, 








‘you think that only far-famed acts wake w orthy | 


associations ! Do you attach no value to the com- | 


mon trials of moral fortitude, to the hourly sacri- | 
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additional fervency to Herman’s words; 
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Florence reasoned ; each practised a separate phi- 
| losophy—one of nature and the heart, the other of 
ithe mind and the world, It may be, that some 
emotion more ardent than early friendship gave 


his was 


|not the calm look of one who recalls a tie of the 


past, but the ardent gaze of a lover, whose hopes 
were in the future. Perhaps Florence read his 
hopes well; for experience had taught her the 


| power of her influence, and she had not exercised 


it without acquiring that consciousness of her own 
attractions, which, in a character less proud, would 
have been vanity. 

“ And now, I must tell you one more love story, 
notwithstanding your horror for la belle passion; itis 
a brief, but very true history ; will you listen mon 
amie?” and Florence smiled assent, for Herman 
had beautiful eyes, and he looked so imploringly! 

“A long while ago,” he began, gathering while 


; he spoke a cluster of the wild violets growing 
— with semething of disappointment in his tone, | 


among the grass at their feet, and giving them to 
his listener ; “‘ a long while ago, there lived a youth, 
whose only fortune was his hopeful heart, and who 
| quitted a happy home to seek wealth and distinction. 


fices, which though untold to the world, are holy | He traversed many lands and gained something 


as the martyr-spirit of old ? Do you feel no throb of | 
sympathy, when you hear of joys and sorrows like | 
our own, of hearts tried and bowed and broken, 
though no poet’s voice has sung their destiny '” 
“With such, I have nothing in common,” she 
answered, “ it is with the celebrity they have won, 
rather than with the acts themselves, that I feel 
congeniality. 


blush unseen ?’ To me, greatness is not precious | 


for itself, but for the stamp the world has given it, 
I turn unheeding from the music, to worship the 
echo it wakes !” 

This was a cold philosophy for one so young; 
but Florence had long ago merged nature in policy. 
To her companion, who, though older than herself, 
had nothing of her worldliness, this creed sounded 
too harshly on lips so beautiful, and he half regret- 
ted it had been called forth. She was not often so 
candid; and as she saw the disappointment on her 
listener’s face, she almost repented having confess- 
ed her faith thus freely. Valuing all things more 


A : | 
for their effect than for themselves, she had never 


so much regretted the loss of her younger enthu- 
siasm, as now, when she marked how becoming it 
was to her companion, and she envied the glow of 
feeling, that flushed the cheek of her friend. Flo- 
rence and Herman had been playmates in their 
childhood, but he had spent some years abroad, and | 
but recently returned. With the improvement and | 
polish of manhood, he retained those warm affec- 

tions, too often forsaken with our childhood, and 
they lent to his manner that graceful earnestness 
which convinces while it charms. He possessed 
more of sentiment than of intellect, and felt when 


What avails the ‘ sweetness wasted | 
on the desert air,’ the flower that springs ‘ to} 


of good from all, but little of the wisdom which 
avails in the world, for he came back with much 
pleasant learning, with many a chronicle of the 
olden time when romance was not all a dream, and 
chivalry was abroad in the land; but these were his 
isole reward, and he was almost as far from riches 
'as when he departed. Perhaps, as he was not am- 
‘bitious, he thought there were other things better 
at least, he was not dissatisfied with the 
Well, he was but a boy, 
but as he had a 


than gold ; 
result of his wanderings. 
when he forsook his native land , 
very warm heart, he fancied it would grow cold if 
he carried it with him. It is a common fancy, 
Florence, and he obeyed it; so he left his heart se- 
cretly, at home. He came back at last to find the 
lady of his love more beautiful than even his memo- 
ry had painted her; but the world’s flattery had 
made her proud, even to haughtiness, and he trem- 
bled for the destiny of his early gift. She had lost 
all sympathy with his thoughts, and scoffed at 
the dreams he prized; and though he mourned the 
change, he worshipped still, and reverenced as he 
loved. He grew fearful at last, for his devotion 
was too sincere to be confident, but it was very 
earnest, and he resolved to know its fate. F'lo- 
rence! change the time from the past to the pre- 
sent, and that lover is kneeling before you!” It 
was not the first time that Florence had heard tones 
like these ; the accents of profession were familiar 
to her ear; nor was she surprised to hear them 
| now ; but she grew very pale as her companion 
| spoke ; ; and the blue flowers she held, trembled in 
| her hand, as if the breath of the summer breeze 
had swept over them. ‘Florence! dear Flo- 
rence!” said the suitor, as he drew 


| 








her towards 
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him ; ‘say that ambition shall not guide you, yield ;to another the existence and the conflict of power- 
to affection, and tell me that | have not loved, so | ful emotions; but separation seems to dissipate such 
long and so truly, in vain !” reserve, and Florence wrote much that she could 
But Florence was herself again; and gently,| never otherwise have confessed. Perhaps her let- 
though firmly, she withdrew from her companion’s|ter betrayed more than she was conscious of, the 
clasp. Perhaps there were feelings warring with | bitterness at war with her better thoughts; but she 
her resolution, thoughts that sued for his success, | concluded thus: 
for the lady’s voice faltered as she spoke, though| ‘“ You once predicted, my friend, that my fate 
her words were calm. would be a lofty one, and your prophecy shall be 
‘** Herman,” she said, “I cannot give you hope, | fulfilled. If wealth and station, with the power 
where there is none; our old friendship must be|they bring, can give me contentment, I shall find 
the only tie between us. Let us leave this place|it in the marriage I am about to make ; and the 
now, and with it, all remembrance of this scene.” | brilliant gratifications of pride will be mine. It is 
If, as weeks rolled on, that brief interview came | true, I despise the homage I seek; it gives me 
too often to her thoughts, if she recalled it with a} no throb of self-approval ; and [turn contemptuously 
sadness strangely contradicting the refusal she had|from the bestowers of such praise; but 1 must 
uttered, Herman knew it not, and he learned to| have excitement, and flattery sometimes awakens 
think of Florence as a stranger unworthy his deep | it when nobler means have failed. And yet there 
affection ; as a gifted, fascinating and heartless wo- 











are periods when hope deserts me; I look around 
man of the world. But in this opinion he wronged | me in despair, and see nothing to soothe or satisfy, 
her; for Florence was not heartless, and it was the | and nothing that deceives. 1 often think I would 
constant effort to curb impulses naturally ardent, | relinquish all the glittering pleasures of my lot, for 
that gave such bitterness to her lonely moments. |one hour of the holy love-lit enthusiasm which 
There were times too, when she doubted herself, | gladdened my existence when I met you last. But 
and questioned the wisdom of the faith she follow- — fancies are weak and idle, though they sha- 
ed. But the tempter was inher spirit; and with|}dow me as they pass. Write to me, my friend, 
the false pride of her nature, she imagined tochange | you are the only one in whose sincerity I can trust, 
would be condescension. Acting for the applause | but do not talk to me of the past. I know not why, 
of society, more than for the silent sanction of her | but there is gloom in my recollections now, and I 
own heart, she had not the courage to abandon the | mourn, more than they deserve, the soaring and 
path she pursued, and slre fancied any sacrifice to | fervent visions, whose beauty I have lost. The 
ambition would be easy now, when the greatest one, | real honors of the future are before me now, and I 
had been already made. On Herman, the effects | shall discover in them, if in any thing, a fulfilment 
of her rejection soon disappeared; he learned while | of those ardent aspirations, which have hitherto 
admiring her powers, to despise her worldliness. | wandered through the world, and found no resting 
His dream had been rudely and effectually dispelled, | place.” 

and love gave way toa pity almost scornful, for} And with such feelings, Florence married. Her 
one so rare inher gifts, so wilfully mistaken in her 


/connexion though merely one of convenience was 
aspirations. not unhappy: even less so, than she had anticipated, 
Ill. for her expectations whether of pleasure, or the 

It was with flushed brow and trembling hand,| reverse, always exceeded reality. Her hasband 
that Florence prepared to answer the letter of her| was wholly destitute of the attractions calculated 
old friend. Hers was not the beautiful emotion|to inspire affection in one so discerning and fasti- 
called by tender words. Love summons crimson|dious as Florence. She coule not even respect 
to the cheek; hers was pale and blanched; love | him, for only lofty traits could awaken her reve- 
brings a smnile to the lip; on hers was cold, settled | rence, and he was too weak to enter into, or even 
resolution. ‘There is always a struggle in a wo-|to comprehend, her erring, but exalted views. An 
man’s mind, ere she can relinquish affection; with|egotist by nature, his character was composed of 
Florence that silent trial had past. Shehad spoken | follies, rather than distinguished by faults. Any 
but afew hours before, promises that had decided |decided trait, even a glaring defect, Florence 
her destiny, and she felt, in sorrow, that she was} could have borne with, but his soulless lassitude, 
voluntarily tracing in the future a lot of mental | his languid vanity roused the contempt she felt so 
loneliness. She decided in accordance with the|often. He was proud of her, for her grace and 
ruling principle of her life, and the seraph-voice| genius reflected credit on him, and he saw all 
in her heart was stilled. Her letter to her friend | things, only as connected with himself. There 
was long and confiding; the more so, because} was no sympathy between them, but their marriage 
Florence was too proud to ask sympathy from many, | was tranguil, for his indolent disposition yielded 
and too superior to find it, save ina few. To al/easily to superior guidance, and Florence was 
high and over sensitive disposition, there is’ at-| courteous and polished, too lofty and scornful to 
tached a feeling almost of humiliation, at revealing! condescend to contradict. She submitted to his 
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caprices, when they did not interfere with her|rent the veil of concealment and read her untold 
schemes, for they were too idle to be reasoned|sadness. From that calm, penetrating glance, 
with, and she was too politic to rule unnecessarily. | Florence tried to turn haughtily away, but she felt 
And thus they lived; their thoughts and hopes and| humbled. She saw, the unsatisfying character of 
wishes having nothing in common. Neither had | her existence was detected, and there was pity in 
expected ardent happiness; Florence, because | that earnest gaze, as it rested on one so nobly and 
penetrating at a glance, the shallow intellect of | vainly gifted. She became piqued at last, by this 
her companion, she despised his vanity, and he,|silent and frequent regard, humiliating in its very 
because commonplace in his ideas, common plea- |sympathy, and she attached to it more importance 
sures gratified him. Each was contented, for only | than her conscience sanctioned, for the observer 
contentment had been hoped for, and where little | was Herman. 
was expected, little had satisfied. For awhile, Florence was in a thoughtful mood, as she sat 
Florence was too busy to feel ennui, and gaiety 
left her no leisure for reflection. ‘There was noth- 
ing wanting in her outward lot. Admired by all,|tion were on a face, usually so composed and 
envied by many, her destiny was brilliant, and the| stately. She was reflecting on nothing very im- 
envy perhaps, was more acceptable than admira-! portant, yet she tried in vain to think of something 
tion, for it is the highest compliment insignificance | else. She opened a book, but it was a volume of 
can proffer to distinction, and the lady had not! poems, and Florence had no taste for poetry now. 
sacrificed so much to the world, without losing; She attempted to write, but her ideas came lan- 
something of those kind feelings, which would once | guidly ; so at length putting aside the paper, she 
have rendered so mean a tribute unwelcome. And gave herself up to her reverie. ‘The previous 
thus it often is; feeling takes the hue of thought,' evening she had passed ata ball. Many as fair as 
and the ‘footstep which prints, sullies also the | herself, had been eclipsed by her mingled grace 
snow.’ | and genius, and adulation was welcome then, be- 
But for Florence’s mind, ever grasping and re-| cause witnessed by the dark eyes which followed 
bellious, there was no enduring tranquillity. It was| her so often. Perhaps it was the consciousness of 
the defect of her nature, to be ever passing by the | this observation that lent so bright a glow of tri- 
advantages possessed, for some undefined acquisi-|umph to the lady’s countenance, though that quiet 
tion in the future. The suciis du monde, began to 
weary, pleasure to pall, and excitement to be tran- 


| 
| ° . . . 
‘alone, with a half finished letter before her. Her 


thoughts were not pleasant, for petulance and vexa- 


look, was more in pity than admiration. How fre- 
quently it happens amid pleasure like this, that 
sient. Her interest in society decreased, and there | some light remark will dispel enjoyment; and be 
was no purer one in her home, to replace it. Again |remembered disagreeably, long after the gladness 
languor crept over her hopes, and they grew dim. | of the evening has been forgotten. Tor joy passes 


Wealth, homage, and genius, all were hers, yet; away as the dew from the flowers, but sadness is 
the spirit of all, was wanting. She could scarcely | like music among the hills, and ever wakes an echo. 
tell why, but she became very weary of this career | So it was with Ilorence. She had been engaged 
so high and glittering, with the vanity of youth, | in animated conversation, when a girlish voice near 
but without its expectations, its enthusiasm and its| her exclaimed— 

illusions. Florence had no friends in the gay cir-| ‘‘ How very beautiful !” 

cle where she ruled; and she did not seek them, for| ‘ Not beautiful to me,” was the reply, spoken in 
she ‘was too proud to be confiding. In the society|a low tone, but by a voice, Florence would have 
of the intellectual men who admired her powers, | heard among a thousand, “* Not beautiful to me. I 
she found most pleasure, and might have gained|can see no loveliness in the studied attractions of 


most sympathy ; but from this, her position and her | an ambitiense.” 

principles equally debarred her. She shrunk from| She turned to behold the speaker, and the color 
revealing the self-summoned sorrow of her wed- | faded from her cheek, when she looked at Herman. 
ded life ; for, like all women with a superior order | The next morning had come, and still that sentence 
of intellect, she possessed that stern sense of right| was recalled more frequently and painfully than it 
which no temptation could destroy. No word or} deserved. Those few simple words were echoed 
look betrayed the weariness within, and she was|again and again, and the lady’s reflections grew 
the more guarded, because in her heart there lived| very sad. ‘They told of a girlhood whose promises 
the memory of a moment now dangerous to recall,| were unfulfilled, of years passed in useless toil, of 
the thought of a love, remembered and regretted | false and vain success, of a childhood gay with 
too well. ‘There were times, when repinings rose| glowing hopes, and a womanhood disappointing 
to her lip, and it was hard to silence them, when| them all. There had been a period when her 
reflection became a grief, and tears took the place! wishes had spurned the very earth, and now, the 
of languor; and often, when surrounded by the ap-| least precious of the earth’s rewards, made their 
plause of a crowd, eyes that had once looked love| only recompense. The first flash of energy had 
in vain, met hers with searching power, as if they' departed, and the delusions that sprang up like 
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gone from ambition, and left it unsatisfied. From 
the high paths of exertion, her sex debarred her, 
and endowments misdirected and self-consuming 
bestowed no blessing. For her, there was no 
comfort in friendship, no solace in love; with all 
the beauty of youth, she had none of its pleasures 
or its dreams. There are times of depression, 
when memories come to us like predictions, and it 
was with something of superstition, that the wea- 
ried, disappointed enthusiast, recalled the words of 
her old friend ; “‘ you can never be happy, Florence, 
till affection is more to you than praise.” 
is 

A few weeks went by, and the sudden death of 
her husband, left Florence free again. For once, 
even policy was forgotten, and she did not feign 
the grief she could not feel. Her marriage had 
given her no happiness, and she did not affect to 
mourn a loss, she considered as a release. Now, 
with wealth, youth, freedom, there was so much 
for her in the future ; and with the hopes of younger 
years, came something of their sincerity too. 
Aware that many censured the lightness of her sor- 
row, she grew less dependent on the opinions whose 
criticism she braved, and resolved to seek enjoy- 
ment where she had been wont to care only for 
applause. ‘There was no weariness in her heart 
now, for one name was to her a “ magic sound,” 
and the gaze from which she used to turn proudly, 
was now sought with softer feelings. But Flo- 
rence had not denied others so long, without at 
last deceiving herself, and it was with painful sur- 
prise she met only calm reserve, where she hoped 
for warmer greeting. She had trusted to her daz- 
zling charms, and still more, to the remembrance 
of that first love, which lingers so long in the heart. 
But Herman was changed, and there was no sign 
of early passion in the tranquil pity with which he 
looked now, on the radiant beauty of her he had 
loved. ‘The absence of all affliction at her be- 
reavement, told him the unworthy aim of her mar- 
riage, and revealed how much she had sacrificed to 
the world. With the sensitiveness of earnest feel- 
ing, he had nothing of the constancy which out- 
lives hope, and in contemning the lady’s worldli- 
ness, he was destitute of the intellect, which could 
have sympathised with her lofty, aspiring spirit, 
even while condemning its direction. Florence 
soon realized the vanity of the expectations she 
had cherished, and bitterly did she grieve their 
frailty ; how bitterly they only know, who with the 
haughtiness of genius, mingle the depth of affection. 

For the first time, during several weeks, Flo- 
rence mingled in gay society. She looked more 
beautiful, than even in her early youth, and her 
manner was unrivalled in its fascinating grace. 
There was no token of the ennui which used to 








ness that shone and conquered, not the quiet beauty 
of one, who had thought and suffered. 

It was late in the evening, and Florence was 
about retiring from the scene of pleasure, when 
she lingered to say a few parting words to one of 
her old friends. The gentleman with whom she 
conversed was handsome and graceful, and by his 
side stood a fair girl, with a wreath of orange 
flowers in her hair. 

“Yes, I leave to-morrow,” said Florence, in re- 
ply to some question she had asked, “ and you must 
give me a token to recall this evening ;” and as she 
spoke, she separated from the bright ringlets of 
the lady, a cluster of the white blossoms. “I 
shall treasure these,” she continued, with a smile, 
“to remind me of the last evening I spent in my 
native land, and of all the happiness I wish you 
both,” and as she bent to kiss the fair brow of his 
bride, she met for the last time the earnest gaze 
of Herman. 

When Florence reached home that night, her 
smiles had vanished, and unbidden tears fell fast 
and bitterly. As carefully, as if they had been 
some sacred relic, she placed between the leaves 
of a book, the orange flowers the bride had worn. 
As she opened the volume, a cluster of long with- 
ered violets, fell at her feet-—had Florence forgot- 
ten who gave them? 


FLORENCE TO HER FRIEND. 


“ Yes, my friend, too well I recollect and mourn 
the period of self-delusion, your last letter recalls. 
And yet, painful as it is, to remember the season, 
shadowed by our faults, I would not willingly part 
with the warnings that era has leftme. The time 
has come to me, when the past, though a sorrow, 
bears a lesson and a moral; and in looking back on 
the consequences of my wild ambition and haughty 
will, I find peace in the humility they teach. Now, 
better and truer wishes brighten my life, and expe- 
rience causes more grateful reverence for the com- 
mon hopes of daily existence. If sometimes sad 
longing for my own land, that one yearning living 
in all hearts, comes over me, it stays but a moment, 
for I am bound by no ties of kindred or friendship 
to my early dwelling, and I feel that wherever the 
starlight of love is shining, there is home. Now, 
in the tranquillity around me, I gain that mental 
peace which sanetifies solitude ; and the vain de- 
sires, the vague aspirings of my gayer years, 
trouble and depress me no longer. I find in my 
own mind, the repose I asked so vainly, from the 
world; thought has changed from a tempter, to a 
guide, and hope is exalted into faith. The ro- 
mance of my girlhood has returned, with the one 
passion, sacred alike, in its dawn and its destiny. 
Corinne says rightly : it is not the first affection, 


depress her, nor of the tears that of late, had|springing from the ‘strong necessity of loving,’ 


usurped its place. 





Hers was the stately loveli- which is the best and warmest; for commencing 
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from impulse, it ends oftenest in disappointment. | mind, and know them to be omnipotent in the be- 
But when that light illusion like a dream has de-|stowment of political honors. It is evident to 
clined; when the heart, though full of hopes, yet | every intelligent patriot that this is the great dan- 
feels the need of one, hope blending them all; when | ger which impends over our institutions, and yet it 
the calmer dictates of reason rule us; and tender-|is one concerning which no political aspirant; in 
ness while hallowing the feelings, is sanctioned by | other words, no prominent statesman, dare raise his 
the intellect, then it is, that the voice of repining | warning voice. 
is stilled; that the incense proffered at an earthly} Some of the Northern and Western States, 
shrine. yet rises to heaven, and Religion blesses the | where this evil is most threatening, have made vi 
garlands Love had twined.” gorous efforts for the diffusion of knowledge, with 
A firm step interrupted Florence’s reflections,}a forecaste highly honorable to their sagacity. 
and her smile as it greeted the intruder, was eager | Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, Pennsyl- 
and welcoming. With a privilege she did not|vania and Ohio, are energetically engaged in pro- 
question, he read what she had written, and there | moting popular education. Even the infant State 
was loving pride in his look as he turned from the of Michigan has established its University, which, 
letter, to the beautiful face of his wife. , | Briareus like, is extending its branches over every 


\ ann of itsterritory. It is true that the Litera- 
ity Fund of this State has been obtained by a 
——————_—_—_ | grant from Congress, which was clearly unjust to 
the other and older members of the confederacy, 
if not a violation of the constitution. Butif unjust 
and unconstitutional acts are to be perpetrated, the 


| violation cannot take place in a better cause than 
It has now become a trite maxim, that virtue and | that of education. 


intelligence are the only pillars on which republi- | Not only have our sister-republics that have 
can governments can safely rest, and that every! been mentioned, as well as others, exhibited this 
attempt to build up free institutions without them, | laudable anxiety for the diffusion of knowledge ; 
must ultimately fail. Constitutions and laws, | but the despotisms of the old continent have been 

which are intended to protect the weak and well-| roused to unwonted activity on this subject, and 
meaning, against the strong and unprincipled, are | have e commenced a course, formerly esteemed fatal 
feeble barriers in a community where rights are’ ito the very existence of absolute governments. 
not clearly understood, and the obligations of mo-| Not only are efforts being made to enlighten the 
rality are slightly felt. But, while the abstract cor- people in Scotland, England, and even poor Ireland ; 

rectness of this principle is universally admitted, | put the sluggish Austrian, the phlegmatic German, 
it is to be feared that our citizens are not practi-| and the Prussian whom we have been wont to con- 
cally alive to its important influence on the opera-| sider as a mere military machine, have outstripped 
tion of our government, and the success of our ithe free nations of the Eastern and Western hem- 
great experiment. ‘The gradual extension of suf- | |isphere in their munificent provisions for national 
frage, until in some of our states it has become | education. Nay, the zeal for mental improvement 
universal, imposes a solemn duty on all the en- | has penetrated the Oriental regions, which were 
lightened friends of liberty, to make corresponding |the cradle of civilization; the sinking empire of 
efforts for extending the light of knowledge, and, | the Porte, and the very harams of Egypt, whose 
with it, that virtue which is its natural companion. | ancient science and glories have been so long dis- 
The purest of democracies is but the greatest of | graced by its modern barbarism, ignorance and 
curses, where the minds and the hearts of the citi-| degradation. Enthusiasm in this universal cause 
zens are unprepared for the exercise of their high | has warmed the cold-blooded, half-frozen Siberians 
privileges. As those who believe this truth, find it|into activity. The Czar of all the Russias, has 
impossible to check the tide of popular opinion that | not only constructed that magnificent astronomical 
sweeps away every restriction of power to.a select | observatory which has recently drawn so glowing 
class, however numerous; all they can do is to!an eulogium from the pen of Ex-President Adams, 
make, if possible, the moral and intellectual ad-|but is adopting other means for pouring into the 
vancement of the people commensurate with their | | minds of his serfs, the stream of knowledge, that 
political elevation. If this can be done in time, no | will hereafter undermine the despotic power of his 
doubt can be entertained that our noble scheme of| successors. Is Virginia, “the mother of States 
self-government will triumphantly succeed. But | and Statesmen,” sufficiently alive to the importance 
if this much-desired object cannot be attained, all| of this great subject, which is thus claiming the 
rational men should tremble at the ascendancy of| attention of the world, whether civilized or unci- 
a class, that must become the blind followers of | yilized? Is she exerting herself as she ought to 
demagogues, who flatter them as all-virtuous and | do, to give her citizens that intellectual and moral 
all-wise, because they believe them to be weak in| 
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power, without which nominal freedom is an empty 
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name, nay, a dangerous bauble? If she be not ac-| of schoolhouses, and their interior arrangement, a 
tually engaged, or vigorously preparing to engage matter of great importance to children who attend 
in the promotion of this vital object, we her citi-|common schools. In their estimation, not only 
zens, at least must abstain from charging despotic | their health and comfort, but their taste or distaste 
monarchs with “ loving darkness rather than light,| for learning itself, may depend on those circum- 
because their deeds are evil.” ‘The supineness of| stances. So fully convinced is the able Secretary 
our legislators in this matter may, I will not say of the. Massachusetts Board of Education, of this 
ought to, be ascribed either to that demagogue-| truth, that he has made a separate and voluminous 
spirit, which would preserve a mass of ignorance to| report on the situation, construction, ventilation, 
be deceived and misled, or to their actual insensi-| &c. of schoolhouses; and has brought to bear on 
bility to the evils of mental darkness, and its twin} the subject, not only all his own science and ob- 
sister, moral degradation. For fear that this in-| | servation, but those of all the enlightened gentlemen 
terpretation may be put on our conduct, let us re-| whom he had an opportunity of consulting. But 
frain from censuring others for similar neglect, un-|in Virginia, no attention whatever has been paid 
til ‘the beam has been taken from our own eye.” | to this matter, no public agent is consulted about 
Now we must confess that our zeal and prompti-|the location of schoolhouses, and their very exis- 
tude in commencing action in this department, have | tence, as we all know, is dependent on the caprice 
never done us much honor. The poor pilgrims of | of individuals. 
Massachusetts, passed an act in 1647, nearly 200| Another objection, and one inseparably connected 
years ago, for the establishment of an uniform | with the preceding, is the fact that schools them- 
common-school system. ‘The rich colonists of selves are of as uncertain a character as the 
fertile Virginia were content with their abundant) houses in which they are kept, and that there is no 
physical enjoyments, and attempted no legislative | system, and little care in the selection of teachers. 
provision for general education until twenty or It may, and no doubt often does happen, that school 
thirty years since. ‘The College,or University of, commissioners are unable to find any suitable 
William and Macy, was indeed founded, and became | schools and instructors for the children entrusted 
a flourishing institution at a comparatively early to their management.q In a particular neighbor- 
period. But there were no academies nor common hood, there may be a teacher of competent know- 
schools patronised by government. Those who had | ledge and unexceptionable moral character, one 
not the means of seeking instruction at William! year, and the next, he may be succeeded by one 
and Mary, were compelled to rely entirely on their'| entirely deficient in both these particulars. This 
own exertions, or those of public-spirited individuals. _must be the case, as long as persons acting volun- 
After the conclusion of the revolutionary war, ‘tarily, upon no system, and without any responsi- 
both colleges and academies were incorporated, | bility to the public, huve the entire control of these 
but no money was ever granted to either, unless | arrangements. It is a lamentable fact that men are 
the grant made to Gen. Washington, with a full) usually more negligent in selecting the schools to 
knowledge that he meant to transfer the compensa- | which, and teachers to whom, they send their chil- 
tion, which he refused for himself, to some institu-| dren, than in the transaction of any other business 
tion of learning, may be considered an exception. | whatsoever. This is more especially the case in 
Occasionally, indeed, forfeited or glebe land, was this free country, where men are constantly rising 
given to the college or academy near which it lay.|from poverty to wealth; and although sincerely 
But it was not until after our second war with Eng-| anxious to have their offspring well educated, too 
land, that a permanent fund for popular education’ often seek to cheapen instruction, as well as every 
was established, and our present system, if system! other article which they purchase, to the greatest 
it can be called, was carried into operation. It is| possible degree. Even when this class of men 
not my purpose at present, nor if indeed I were quali- | ‘are liberal, as to their honor they frequently are, 
fied at any time, to examine the details of that plan, | they are totally incompetent to decide on the quali- 
but simply to point out some of the leading objections’ fications of teachers, the most convenient plans of 
to its prominent features, and the nature of those| schoolhouses, and other arrangements absolutely 
efforts that ought to be, and must be, made for its | necessary to the establishment of valuable schools. 
improvement. If private interest and affection for their children, 
The first defect that must strike every observer,/ cannot stimulate parents to proper exertion, or, if 
is the want of permanent schools and schoolhouses. | when they have sufficient energy, their efforts are 
The school-commissioners, are compelled to rely, often ill-directed, what can be expected of the un- 
on voluntary associations of individuals for the’ paid and uninterested school-commissioners, who 
selection of sites for houses, and for the erection! are usually selected from the same class, without 
of buildings themselves. Now, those enlightened! previous qualifications, and without any motive but 
philanthropists who, in other quarters, in Massa-| public spirit to ensure the performance of their 
chusetts for instance, have devoted years to the troublesome duties. The remedy for this is, to 
examination of this subject ; consider the situation’ make the selection of situations, the building of 
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houses, the keeping up of schools, and above all|‘* When the annual income of the Literary Fund 
the selection of teachers, a matter of public con- | shall exceed $60,000, the surplus shall be given to 
cern, superintended by paid officers. If, as in| such colleges, academies and intermediate schools, 


Massachusetts, the subject of schoolhouses and | 


school management, could be studied by a man of 
talents, science and practical good sense, who 
would devote himself wholly to the task, would 
travel through the State, gathering all the valuable 
facts, imparting useful information, and kindling 
enthusiasm on the subject; if the existence of 
schools could be made to depend on lega! obligation, 
and not on the uncertain foundation of individual 
choice ; if the qualifications of teachers could be 
submitted to the examination of persons really com- 
petent, we might hope for a decided improvement 
in our schools. 

a ie ra 

The examination of teachers, the thorough ex- 
amination of them by select persons, is a matter 
of the last importance to the success of any 
scheme of education. In one of our states, the 
professors of colleges, and perhaps also the princi- 
pals of academies, are made the examining com- 
mittees. Some may consider this an arbitrary in- 
terference with the exercise of private right in the 
choice of a profession. But the following conside- 
rations, I think, will show that objection to be 
groundless. Everywhere, I believe, a certificate 
of his qualifications, is required of him who de- 
signs to practice law, and in most places, also, of 
one who sets up for a physician. If the govern- 
ment has uniformly interfered to protect the public 
health and property from quacks and pettifoggers, 
has it not an equal right, and is it not bound to pro- 
tect the minds and morals of children from the in- 
calculable injuries that may be inflicted by quack 
teachers ! 

Besides, teachers so far as they are compensated 
by the public, are public officers, and government 
has a perfect right to ascertain their moral and in- 
tellectual competence to the performance of their 
duties. Public patronage might and ought to be 
withheld from the unworthy. In nothing perhaps, 
except the cure of diseases, are ignorant persons 
so liable to deception by the artful and plausible, as 
in teaching. The government could in nothing, 
more judiciously exercise its power, than in the 
appointment of intelligent and experienced agents, 
for the purpose of protecting those of its citizens, 
who are blindly, but laudably, endeavoring to secure 
for their children, a blessing which they have never 
enjoyed. 

Another vital objection‘to the plan heretofore 
pursued in Virginia is, that the intermediate schools, 
the colleges and academies of the State, have re- 
ceived scarcely any aid, or even notice, from the 
government. Acts of incorporation indeed have 
been bestowed on hundreds of academies; but in 
too many instances they have verified the old com- 
mon law maxim—that corporations have no souls. 

In 1821, it was resolved by the Legislature, that, 
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as the General Assembly may direct.” In 1836, it 
was ascertained that the revenue of the Literary 
Fund did exceed $60,000. But the General Assem- 
bly, instead of carrying out its excellent resolution 
of 1821, by directing the ascertained surplus to be 
given immediately to the colleges, academies and 
intermediate schools, gave it to the commissioners 
for primary schools, investing them, however, with 
the power of assigning all, or any portion of the 
surplus belonging to their respective counties, to 
the colleges and academies lying within the same. 
The benefit bestowed on the academies by this 
enactment, may be inferred from the following fact, 
which fell within the writer’s own observation. 
The principal of an academy, immediately after 
the passage of the law giving this discretionary 
power to the commissioners, suggested to one of 
the trustees of the institution under his manage- 
ment, the propriety of making an application in its 
behalf to the commissioners of the county within 
which it was situated. The principal, who of 
course expected from one of the guardians of his 
academy some manifestation of zeal for its wel- 
fare, was astonished to hear him make the follow- 
ing declaration : 

“Tf I were a school-commissioner, I would not 
give one cent to an academy, at which the sons of 
the wealthy were educated.” 

In saying this, the Jukewarm trustee merely ex- 
pressed the sentiment of a vast number, perhaps a 
majority, of the school-commissioners in Virginia. 
He was himself a man of wealth, and had been a 
member of the Legislature. The best proof of the 
extent to which this opinion is entertained, is the 
fact that only about seventeen academies have re- 
ceived any benefit whatever from this indirect grant 
of the Assembly. 

I believe that it can be satisfactorily shown, that 
the middle class which frequent academies, has as 
just claims for pecuniary aid from the government, 
as any other in the community, and that academies 
are falsely considered as intended for the exclusive 
benefit of the rich and independent. It is clear 
that our government has done nothing substantial, 
except for the wealthy and paupers. I am not 
among those who would speak with envy or de- 
traction of our University. Far be it from me to 
censure its liberal endowment, and the extensive 
scale on which it was organized. Nor dol believe 
that it was the intention of its founders to exclude 
any portion of the community from its benefits ; but 
on the contrary, to diffuse them as widely, as was 
consistent with the thorough system of instruction 
which they intended to adopt, and the determina- 
tion to secure professors of the highest order. 
But whatever may have been the intention of its 
founders, and whatever the exertions of its mana- 
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gers to prevent extravagance, it is admitted thatthe| It may be said that this excellent reasoning was 


institution is expensive, and resorted to principally 
by the sons of the wealthy. 

The middling portion of the community is un- 
doubtedly its best portion ; and every wise govern- 
ment is under peculiar obligations to promote its 
moral and intellectual elevation. The physician 


who should attempt to preserve the head, and feet | 


in perfect health, while the heart and vitals are 
entirely neglected, would be just as wise as a State 
which provides for the highest and lowest classes, 
means of education suited to their position in so- 
ciety, while those in moderate independence are 
left to rely entirely on their own resources. In 
the political as in the human system, there is the 
most intimate connexion and closest sympathy be- 
tween all the parts ; and it may be easily demonstra- 
ted, that the richest and poorest members of the 
community, as well as the intermediate class, are 
equally and vitally interested in the establishment 
and maintenance of good academies, which are 
probably the most useful of all public schools. 
They are valuable to the poor man, because they 
afford him an opportunity of acquiring the elements 
of a liberal education, at a comparatively trifling 
expense, near his own door. Every one knows 


that tuition fees are but a small part of the cost of| siders the general rule. 


a liberal education, which consists principally in the 
price of board, travelling expenses, and other 
charges; the whole or greater part of which can be 
saved by those who live at home, or go only a short 
distance from home. 

The advantages of a domestic education is no 
discovery of modern days; but, even in Roman times 
they were thus forcibly described by the younger 
Pliny, in a letter in which he quotes the following 
language used by himself to the inhabitants of Milan. 

‘* Nam vehementer intererat vestra, qui patres 
estis, liberas vestros hic potissimum discere. Ubi 
enim aut jucundius morarentur quam in patria, aut 
pudicius continerentur quam sub oculis patrum ? aut 
minore sumptu quam domi! Quantulum est ergo 
collata pecunia conducere preceptores ! quodque 
nunc inhabitationes, in viatica, in ea que peregre 
emuntur (omnia autem peregre emuntur) impenditis 
adjicere mercedibus.” ‘Thus rendered in Mr. Mel- 
moth’s elegant translation—‘ Surely it concerns 
you who are fathers, that your sons should receive 
their instruction here and not elsewhere. For 
where can they be placed more agreeably than in 
their own country, or instructed with more safety 
and less expense than at home, and under the eye 
of their parents! Upon what very easy terms 
might you, by a general contribution, procure proper 
masters, if you would only apply towards raising a 
salary for them, the extraordinary expense you sus- 
tain for your son’s journies, lodgings, and for what- 
ever else you pay in consequence of their being edu- 
cated ata distance from home ; as pay you must for 
every article of every kind.” : 
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| 


\intended to stimulate the exertions of individuals, 
| 
_and not of government. 


i. ; ; 
| immediate object. 


Grant that this was its 
Yet, at the same time, it points 
| out the great advantages of these local institutions ; 
baal thereby shows their strong claims to public 
|patronage. A cherished maxim in regard to public 
justice, is to make it economical, and bring it to 
every man’s door. Why should not the same prin- 
ciple be applied to public education ; the tendency of 
| which is to keep our jails empty, and to diminish 
the evils of litigation. 

One of the greatest advantages of a republican 
government, in which no offices nor honors are he- 
reditary, is, that energy, talent and virtue can rise 
unimpeded from the lowest to the highest station 
in society. But to most of those who are borne 
down by the hard hand of poverty, this must prove 
a bootless privilege, unless they can receive the 
intellectual training necessary to qualify them for 
the arduous ascent. It is true that some men of 
extraordinary genius and energy, rise triumphantly 
above all difficulties, and arrive at the highest ho- 
nors of the republic. But these are exceptions; 
and the very astonishment which their success ex- 
cites, shows conclusively what the community con- 
If we were governed by 
the partial view often taken of the causes which 
promote the success of these singularly endowed 
persons, we should abandon all the means of edu- 
eation, and leave the minds of all to climb alike 
unaided and untrammelled, to the heights of science, 
and to wander with unchastened eagerness through 
the pleasure-gardens of elegant literature. But 
mankind have always, and wisely, acted on a diffe- 
rent principle, which is emphatically applicable to 
the endowment and support of intermediate schools. 
Let experience be the test of its correctness. 
Who has not observed the beneficial influence of a 
well-managed high-school, or of a college, on the 
population in its vicinity—not on the rich and inde- 
pendent alone, but even on the families of the poor. 

Where these advantages are held out, the man 
who has the fire of Milton glowing in his soul, 
can never remain “mute and inglorious;” nor 
“hands that the rod of empire might have sway- 
ed,” be condemned to the plough and the hammer. 
Wherever there is a spark of genius, it will be 
kindled into a flame by emulation and observation 
of the advantages which sound learning invariably 
bestows. 

But it is equally clear, that academies and inter- 
mediate schools are essential to the rich, and to 
these, universities and higher seminaries, at which 
the rich would desire to complete their education. 
It is true that one who is rich and liberal may usu- 
ally command able private instructors for his chil- 
dren. But he will find that scheme neither so con- 
venient, nor so economical, nor so certain of suc- 
cess, as that of placing his children at some well- 
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managed high-school in its vicinity. Unless schools 
of this sort are well conducted, no college nor uni- 
versity can make thorough scholars. The profes- 
sors of our university, as well as of our colleges, 
complain that they are compelled to admit students | 
who have no acquaintance with the simplest ele- 
ments of a liberal education. They see that they | 
can do comparatively nothing for young men of| 
this class, whose happy ignorance of their own ig- 





norance, it is often impossible to enlighten. 

But if the intermediate schools were under the | 
control of the State, partl¥ endewed by the State, 
the selection of teachers made by competent per- 
sons appointed for the purpose, we might hope for 
a decided improvement in the preparation of young 
men seeking higher institutions. 

Another radical defect in our system,’ already 
slightly touched upon, is the confinement of State 
assistance to paupers. In the first place, the best 
part of the indigent class will be deterred from 
seeking aid on terms which they consider degra- 
ding. ‘The honest yeoman who can barely feed 
and clothe his family, but cannot educate them in 
the present state of our schools, will often shrink 
from becoming an applicant for public alms. Many 
indeed may consider theirs a false pride, but it is a 
feeling inseparably connected with manly indepen- 
dence. 

Are then our honest farmers, who keep their 
heads above water by hard work and rigid econ- 
omy, managing to pay their other expenses, to 
be denied all governmental aid in enlightening the 
minds of their children. Is the absurd outery, so 
frequent under our old constitution, against the 
Virginia aristocrats who lorded it over fifty acres 
of poor land, and a log cabin, to be acted upon in a 
system of education purporting to be established 
by rational men ? 

The diffusion of knowledge is clearly one of 
those great purposes for which all should be taxed 
for the common benefit of all. It is the right and 
the duty of government to take a portion of our 
property to secure the rest, as well as our lives and 
liberty, by military defences in war, and a wise and 
pure administration of justice in peace. Surely it 
cannot be denied that the State has an equal authori- 
ty, and that it is equally politic to aid in the eulti- 
vation of those noble faculties which distinguish 
man from the brutes, and which, if properly im- 
proved, will create a security of property, and a 
national strength, which all the statute books, and 
all the fortifications in existence, cannot give. If 
it be, as it confessedly is, a public, State interest, 
its benefits and burdens should be equally divided 
among all the citizens. Not only those who have 
children to educate, but all classes and conditions 
should be made to sustain a system, which, if vigo- 
rously and judiciously supported, is worth a thou- 
sand militia-systems for national defence ; and is 
at least equal to courts of justice, for the preserva- 
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tion of life and property. When all have been 
thus made to bear a part of the burthen, they of 
course should be admitted to an equal participation 
of the benefits; and the invidious distinction be- 
tween pauper and no-pauper, be at once abolished. 

In several of the other States, and in some of the 
European countries, the superintendence of edu- 
cation has been assigned to a separate bureau, 
having its own special officers. In Virginia, those 
who have the management of this department, are 
officers whose time is already fully occupied by 
duties that are usually considered more pressing. 
It seems to me that no valuable suggestions, nor 
great improvements, nor efficient action, can be ex- 
pected, until a distinct board is organized. 

We may be told that carrying out such a scheme, 
as the one suggested, would require a vast outlay 
of money. May it not be fairly questioned, whe- 
ther this plan would actually involve an increased 
expenditure to all our citizens? Might not persons 
of property, who would have to pay the additional 
tax, be more than compensated by the increased 
economy and excellence of the instruction which 
their children might obtain in their own neighbor- 
hood, without the necessity of being sent to distant 
and extravagant seminaries ? Could they object to 
devoting the sums necessary for the maintenance 
of their sons at foreign universities and schools, to 
the promotion of knowledge and virtue among 
their fellow-citizens, while they would also avoid 
the pain and the danger of removing their offspring 
out of the reach of parental care and authority? 
Those who have no property of course cannot be 
injured by taxation, while they can attend the com- 
mon schools with less sense of degradation. But 
admitting, for argument’s sake, that a change of 
system will increase the cost, is not so glorious an 
object worth a liberal expenditure? Heretofore, 
our Legislators have seemed to regard this as one 
of those odious or insignificant purposes, for which 
they dare not collect the means immediately from 
the people. The Literary Fund has been made up 
of Bank bonuses, debts due from the United States, 
and fines and forfeitures; but in no degree from 
taxes taken directly out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple at large. So far, well done. 
be made to relieving the community, so far as con- 
sistent with its own best interests. But no states- 
man should hesitate to tell his constituents, that 
this is one of those great paramount interests for 
which he would have no scruple in resorting to di- 
rect taxation, if it should be found necessary. This 
is one of those subjects, on which no political time- 
server, who watches with eager anxiety every 
change in the popular breeze, is fit to act. The 
true friend of his country and his kind, must run 
ahead of popular opinion, and endeavor to change 
it in those regions where ignorance has created a 
spent of opposition to improvement. ‘lhe want of 
knowledge is the last want which the ignorant feel. 


No obiection can 
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None but the educated can appreciate its value. 
To them it is not given to be monopolized and 
hoarded ; but to be diffused as freely as the air we 
breathe. It is their duty to brave the misconstruc- 
tion and censure of the multitude, that they may 
enlighten their minds, and prepare them to be real 
freemen. ‘The public mind should be kept con- 
stantly alive and active, by speaking and writing, 
by societies and conventions. ‘These means have | 
been often and successfully resorted to for purpo- 
ses of vastly inferior importance. But on this 
topic, we fear that there is an apathy pervading all 
the classes which should be most interested. Men | 
of acquirement and literary leisure, commonly 
prefer their own private studies and lucubrations, 
to the promotion of this cause, which deserves at- 
tention above all others. They choose rather to 
gather the fruits of science and the flowers of | 
belles-lettres for themselves, than to sally forth on 
what they would deem a Quixotic expedition, 
against the giant ignorance, who is keeping the | 
minds of so many of their countrymen in chains. 
Let me beg those who think and feel thus, to read | 
the following eloquent remarks of Cicero : 

Quis enim est tam cupidus in perspicienda, cog- 
noscendaque verum natura, ut si ei, tractanti, con- 
templantique res cognitione dignissimas. Subito 
sit allatum periculum, discrimenque patrie cui sub- | 
venire, opitulareque possit, non illa omnia relinquat | 
atque abjiciat, etiam si dinumerare stellas, aut me- 
tiri mundi magnitudinem posse arbitratur? “ For 
who is there so wholly addicted to the study of na- 
ture, as that, if his country should fall into danger, 
while he was in one of his noblest researches, he 
would not immediately throw all aside, and run to 
its relief with all possible speed; nay, though he 
thought he might number the stars, or take the just 
dimensions of the world.” 

Let him read the foregoing passage, and then turn 
to the Revised Code, no book for extravagant sen- 
timent or rhetorical flourish, and he will find the 
following declaration of the Legislature in regard to 
the Literary Fund and its object. ‘“And whereas 
the aforesaid object is equally humane, just and 
necessary, involving alike the interests of humani- 
ty and the preservation of the constitution, laws, 
and liberty of this Commonwealth,” &c. If then the 
object, the education of the people is not accom- 
plished ; if, as it is said, there are 50,000 people in 
Virginia who cannot read ; the crisis of the coun- 
try described by Cicero has arrived, and every 
patriotic scholar is bound to disregard his private 
indulgence, and to come with heart and hand to the 
rescue. ‘There is indeed no hostile fleet hovering 
on our coast, to burn our towns and lay waste our 
territories; there are no Indian savages, as of 
yore, on our border, waiting an opportunity to fire 
our dwellings, and butcher our women and chil- 
dren. But there is an unobserved and insidious 
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foe, who is always corrupting our citizens and pre- 
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paring them to surrender the citadel of liberty ; 
who at any time may make thousands of them the 
deluded followers of some cunning demagogue or 
military chieftain, who has won their confidence by 
flattery, by eloquence, or daring achievement. Open 
enemies may overrun our country, may slaughter 
our armies, and as was once done, lay our Metro- 
polis itself inashes. Yet the spirit of liberty will, 
like the Pheenix, rise from those ashes with bright- 
er plumage, and stronger pinion. But it can never 
have any resurrection from the grave—in which it 
is laid by vice and ignorance. 

There is also another class, beside recluse stu- 
dents, who can exercise a much more direct and 
potent influence in bringing about this reformation. 
They are the politicians; to whom I would address a 
few words on this topic. Those who hold political 
office are commonly so engrossed with Presi- 
dent-making, Governor-making, Judge-making, or 
schemes of Internal Improvement, that they pay 
little or no attention to other public matters, equally, 
but not so obviously, important. I do not question 
that the judicious selection of these officers is es- 
sential to the purity and successful administration 
of our government; nor do | doubt the manifold 
advantages to be expected from a wise system of 
internal improvement. But, surely, they should not 
monopolize attention to the exclusion of establish- 
ments acting directly on the virtue and intelligence, 
which are the very life-blood of society. 

Some years ago, it is said that some gentleman 
was talking to an eccentric but brilliant orator of 
Virginia, about the necessity of internal improve- 
ment. ‘I go,” said the latter, laying his hand sig- 
nificantly on his heart; “I go for internal im- 
provement here.” ‘There was much wisdom, as 
well as point in that answer. Let the most magni- 
ficent scheme of intercommunication which the 
genius of engineer ever planned, and the power of 
Bonaparte, or China’s Emperor, ever exerted, be 
completed ; let these channels pour into the State 
the richest tide of commerce that ever fertilized 
any region; and how far will human happiness be 
advanced, and human character elevated, without 
moral or intellectual cultivation? There can be no 
question, that commercial prosperity will indirectly, 
and to a great extent, promote mental improvement 
and the diffusion of knowledge; while its effect on 
the morals of the community is by no means so 
clear. The improvement of our mental and moral 
powers, should keep pace with the development of 
our physical resources. ‘The more intelligent the 
community, the more expanded will be the views 
which it will take of its true interests; and the less 
impediment will the friends of judicious improve- 
ment find to the accomplishment of their plans. But 
if these plans could be extended to imagination’s ut- 
most stretch, and completely executed, the strength 
and true glory of the Commonwealth must rest at 
last on the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. 
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What constitutes a State? 
Not high rais’d battlements nor labor’d mound ; 
Thick wall, nor moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 
Where laughing at the storm, rich navies ride. 
No; men, high-minded men. 

Would that some man of commanding talents, 
great experience, spotless integrity, and influence 
proportioned to those qualities; some De Witt 
Clinton, would embark zealously and perseveringly 
in this grand scheme of internal improvement. 
Some Horace Mann, who would sacrifice private 
ease, political honor, and professional emolument, 
to the hope of rousing the dormant energies of his 
fellow-citizens to judicious action on this subject, 
which seemed to him paramount to every other. 
Such a man, if he could be found, would have no 
easy task, to be accomplished by a few rhetorical 
flourishes in speeches, essays or messages. His 


would be an Herculean labor, to prevent the com- | 


pletion of which, prejudice and ignorance and in- 
dolence would raise their hydra-heads on every side. 
He would engage in an undertaking encompassed 
by real as well as imaginary difficulties, which 
must be overcome by calmness, patience and perse- 
verance. But such obstacles have been surmounted 
by the friends of physical improvement; and it 
may be asked, whether the chosen and well-appoint- 
ed champion of education should shrink from the 
conflict. 
Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces alleget ignea. 
The citizen who shall bring about the necessary 
revolution in public sentiment, and the correspond- 
ing change in this great branch of the public inte- 
rest, will execute a mission, second only in holi- 
ness and importance, to his, who braves the perils 
of the deep, of distant and unknown lands, for the 
purpose of “alluring their savage inhabitants to 
brighter worlds on high.” He will be doubly enti- 
tled to the civic wreath that was placed on the 
brow of the soldier who had saved the life of a 
single citizen. He will have saved thousands 
from that ignorance and degradation, which are 
worse than death; and have exalted them to the 
happy condition of enlightened freemen. 
G. E. D. 


NATURE. 


Sweet is the song of the bird, gay and free, 

Sweet is the fragrance of blossom and tree ; 

And beauteous the eye of the violet blue, 

As it shineth through tears of the bright morning dew. 


1 love the soft breeze, when it stirs the blue sea, 

With the murmur of waters in sweet melody ; 

Or when through the depths of the woodland’s green shade, 
It wafts the sweet odors of each flowery glade. 
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And when the bright stars, in the clear azure skies, 
Come forth in their brightness, like soft golden eyes, 
And the dark clouds of night o’er the blue heavens roll, 
Then the feeling of beauty pervades all the soul. 
Baltimore, Md. VALERIA. 








LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON.* 


{In our review of this work in the last number of the 
Messenger, we promised to present to our readers some 
extracts from it; and in accordance with our promise, we 
now give them a place in the Messenger. |}— Ed. Mess. 

ROB ROY. 

Diana VERNON.—Many and opposite are the lots in life, 
and unequal are the portions which they measure out to the 
children of earth. Wecannot agree with those who contend 
| that the difference after all is but in outward seeming. Such 

an assertion is often the result of thoughtlessness—-sometimes 
| the result of selfishness. It is one of the good points of 
| human nature, that it revolts against human suffering. Few 











| there are who can witness pain, whether of mind or of 
| body, without pity, and the desire to alleviate ; but such is 
our infirmity of purpose, that a little suffices to turn us 
aside from assistance. Indolence, difficulties, and con- 
trary interests comt in the way of sympathy, and then we 
desire to excuse our apathy to ourselves. It is a comforta- 
ble doctrine to suppose that the evil is made up by some 
mysterious allotment of good; it is an excuse for non-in- 
terference, and we let conscience sleep over our own enjoy- 
ments, taking it for granted others have them also—though 
how we know not. It was much this spirit that made the 
young French queen exclaim, when she heard that the 
people were perishing for want of bread, “why do they 
not eat buns !” 

But there is a vast difference in the paths of humanity; 
some have their lines cast in pleasant places, while others 
are doomed to troubled waters. Of one person, that ques- 
tion might well be asked, which Johnstone, the old Scotch 
secretary, put to Sir Robert Walpole, “‘ What have you 
done, sir,to make God Almighty so much your friend ?” 
while another would seem “the very scoff and mockery of 
fortune.” It must, however, be admitted, that the hard 
circumstances form the strong character, as the cold climes 
of the north nurture a race of men, whose activity and en- 
ergies leave those of the south far behind. Hence it is 
that the characters of women are more uniform than men ; 
they are rarely placed in circumstances to call forth the 
latent powers of the mind. Diana Vernon’s character 
would never have grown out of a regular education of geo- 
graphy, history, and the use of the globes, to say nothing 
of extras, such as Poonah work, or oriental tinting. Miss 
Vernon is the most original of Scott’s heroines, especially 
so, when we consider the period to which she herself be- 
longs, or that at which such a spirited sketch was drawn. 
The manners of Scott’s own earlier days were formal and 
restrained. An amusing story is told in his life of Lord 
Napier, which will admirably illustrate the importance at- 
tached to minutiz. His lordship suddenly quitted a friend’s 
house, where he was to have paid a visit, without any 
cause satisfactory toa host being assigned. But much in- 
genuity might have been exerted without the right cause 
being discovered ; it was, that his valet had not packed up 
the set of neckcloths marked the same as the shirts. 

Within the last few years what alterations have taken 


* Lire anp Literary Remarns of L. E. L., by Laman 
lanchard, in two volumes. London; published by Henry 
‘ Colburn, Great Marlborough Street, 1841. 
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place in “ the glass of fashion, and the mould of forms.” 
The Duchess of Gordon brought in a style—bold, dashing, 
and reckless, like herself. The Duchess of Devonshire 
took the opposite—soft, languid, and flattering: the exclu- 
sives established a stoical school—cold, haughty, and im- 
payable. The reform era has brought a more popular man- 
ner. There has been so much canvassing going on, that 
conciliation has become a habit, and the hustings has re- 
modelled the drawing-room. 

But Diana Vernon is a creature formed by no conven- 
tional rules ; she has been educated by her own heart amid 
hardships and difficulties; and if nature has but given the 
original good impulse, and the strength of mind to work it 
out, hardships and difficulties will only serve to form a cha- 
racter of the loftiest order. Again, there is that tender 
relationship hetween the widowed father and the only girl, 
in which Scott so much delights. But, if the cradle be 
lonely which lacks a mother at its side, still more lonely 
is the hour when girlhood is on the eve of womanhood. 

“On the horizon like a dewy star, 
That trembles into lustre.’ 

No man ever enters into the feelings of a woman, let his 
kindness be what it may ; they are too subtle and too deli- 
cate for a hand whose grasp is on “‘life’s rougher things.” 
They require that sorrow should find a voice; now the 
most soothing sympathy is that which guesses the suffering 
without a question. But Diana Vernon has been brought 
up by a father, who, whatever might be his affection, has 
had no time for minute and tender cares. Engaged in 
dark intrigues, surrounded by dangers, he has been forced 
to leave his child in situations as dangerous as his own, 
nay, a thousand times worse—what is an outward to an 
inward danger? The young and beautiful girl is left to her- 
self--in a wild solitude, like Osbaldistone-hall—with a 
tutor like Rashleigh. 

Take the life of girls in general ; how are they cared for 
from their youth upwards. The nurse, the school, the 
home circle, environ their early years ; they know nothing 
of real difficulties, or of real cares; and there is an old 
saying, that a woman’s education begins after she is married. 
Truly, it does, if education be meant to apply to the actual 
purposes of life. How different is the lot of a girl con- 
demned from childhood upwards to struggle in this wide 
and weary world! Bitter, indeed, is the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge to her; at the expense of how many kind 
and beautiful feelings must that knowledge be obtained ; 
how often will the confidence be betrayed, and the affection 
misplaced ; how often will the aching heart turn on itself 
for comfort, and in vain; for, under its first eager disap- 
pointment, youth wonders why its kindliness and its gene- 
rous emotions have been given, if falsehood and ingratitude 
be their requital. How often will the right and the expe- 
dient contend together, while the faults of others seem to 
justify our own, and the low, but distinct voice within us, 
be half lost, while listening to the sophistry of temptation 
justifying itself by example; yet how many nobly support 
the trial, while they have learned of difficulties to use the 
mental strength which overcomes them, and have been 
taught by errors to rely more decidedly on the instinctive 
sense of right which at once shrinks from their admission. 
What to Diana Vernon was the craft and crime of one like 
Rashleigh, which her own native purity would at once 
detect and shun—as the dove feels and flies from the hawk 
before the shadow of his dark wings be seen on the air? 
What the desolate loneliness of the old hall, and the doubts 
and fears around her difficult path—what but so many steps 
towards forming a character high-minded, steadfast, gene- 
rous and true; a lovely and lonely flower over which the 
rough winds have past, leaving behind only the strength 
taught by resistance, and keeping fresh the fairness—bless- 
ing even the rock with its sweet and healthy presence. 





THE HEART OF MID LOTHIAN. 
JEANNIE Deans.—Sir Walter, in his happiest moment, 
when memory furnished materials that genius worked out in 
invention, was never more fortunate than in the character of 
“Jeannie Deans.” She is a heroine, inthe highest and best 
sense of the word, though without one of the ordinary 
characteristics—she is neither romantic, picturesque, nor 
beautiful. Scott seems to have delighted in scorning the 
usual accessories of interest—and yet how strong is the 
interest excited !—it is the very triumph of common sense 
and of rigid principle. 
“We recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart,” 
though that heart beat neither for love, fame, nor ambition; 
whose echo is like the sound of a trumpet, startling men 
into pleased sympathy with the triumph its stately music 
proclaims. Nothing can be more quiet than what seems 
likely to be the tenor of the Scottish maiden’s path; she 
belongs. to that humble class, which, if it has neither the 
quick sensibilities, nor the graceful pleasures of a higher 
lot, is usually freed from its fever, its sorrows, and its 
great reverses ; her very lover seems to ensure her against 
the troubles of that troubled time, 


“ec 





— whose spring resembles 
The uncertain glory of an April day.” 
F or 
** Somewhat pensively he wooed, 
And spake of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending, 
Of serious faith, and gentle glee.” 


She dwells among her own people, with the prospect of no 
greater grief than to see, in the fulness of years, her 
father’s gray head go down inhonor tothe grave. Patience 
and saving will, sooner or later, enable Reuben or herself 
to marry, when 


“ Contented wi’ little, 
But canty wi’ mair,” 
they would be heads of a house as grave, calm and well- 
ordered as those wherein their own childhood learnt its 
sedate and serious lessons. Yet this girl becomes the cen- 
tre of one of those domestic tragedies which are the more 
terrible from their rare occurrence, and from the regular 
and pious habits which would seem to preclude their pos- 
sibility. Disgrace darkens upon the humble roof tree, 
overcoming it with “special wonder ;” and those to whom 
sin was a horrible thing afar, have it in their constant 
thoughts ; it has been committed by one among themselves. 
We all know that there is evil in the world—we read of it— 
we hear of it—but we never think of its entering our own 
charmed circle. Look round our circle of acquaintance; how 
it would startle us to be asked to name one whom we thought 
capable of crime; how much more so to find that crime 
had been committed by one near and dear to our inmost 
heart. What a moral revulsion would such a discovery 
produce—how weak we should find ourselves under such 
a trial—how soon we should begin to disconnect the of- 
fender and the offence; then, for the first time, we should 
begin to understand the full force of temptation, and to 
allow for its fearful strength; and should we not begin to 
excuse what had never before seemed capable of pallia- 
tion? Jeannie Deans’ refusal to save her sister—so young, 
so beloved, so helpkess—at the expense of perjury, has 
always seemed to me the noblest effort in which principle 
was ever sustained by religion. How well | remember (at 
such a distance from England, I may perhaps be pardoned 
for clinging to every recollection of the past) a discussion 
between some friends and myself, as to whether Jeannie 
Deans should have saved her sister’s life—even with a lie 





1 am afraid | rather argued—“ and for a great right, doa 
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little wrong”—that to save one whom I loved, | must have 
committed the sin of perjury, and said on my soul be the 
guilt ; that if even to refuse a slight favor was painful, who 
could bear to say no! when on that no! hung a fellow- 
creature’s life—that fellow-creature most tenderly beloved. 
But | was in error—that worst error which cloaks itself in 
a good intention, and would fain appear only an amiable 
weakness, Jeannie Deans could not have laid the sin of 
perjury upon her soul: she had been brought up with the 
fear of the Lord before her eyes—she could not—dared 
not—take his name in vain. Many astill and solemn Sab- 
bath, by the lingering light of the sunset sky, or with the 
shadow of the lamp falling around his gray hairs, must she 
have heard her father read the tale of how Annanias, and 
Sapphira his wife, were struck dead with a lie upon their 
lips ;—dared she go, and do likewise? To her the court of 
justice, with its solemnities, and the awful appeal of its 
oath, must have seemed like a mighty temple. It was im- 
possible that she could call upon that Book, which frpm the 
earliest infancy had been the object of her deepest reve- 
rence, to witness to the untruth. Yet with what more 
than Roman fortitude she prepares herself for suffering, 
toil, danger—anything so that she may but save her young 
sister. With what perfect simplicity she perseveres even 
unto the end ; the kindness she meets with takes her by sur- 
prise, and worldly fortune leaves her the same kind, affec- 
tionate, and right-minded creature. Her marriage—the 
quiet manse, and years of happiness, unnoted save by the 
daily thanksgiving—come upon the reader with the same 
sense of enjoyment and relief, that a shady and fragrant 
nook does the traveller, overwearied with the heat and 
tumult of the highway. We have no fear that the fanati- 
cism of her father, or the earnest warning of her husband, 
will ever come into over-rough collision, with such a tie 
between them—with such a sweet and womanly peace- 
maker. 


EFFIE DEANS. 


It is singular what an impression of perfect loveliness 
Scott gives us of the “ Lily of St. Leonards ;” he never 
describes her, and yet we never doubt that 


‘* A lovelier flower 
On earth was never seen.” 


We can fancy, to continue the application of Wordsworth’s 
exquisite lines, that nature in her case said— 


‘This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own; 

* * * * * * 
She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs.” 


The changes and contrasts in Effie’s character, too, are 
given with more of metaphysical working than Scott often 
interfuses into his creations; “like, yet unlike, is each.” 
We differ widely from each other; do we not, as circum- 
stances change around us, moulding us like slaves to their 
will—do.we not differ yet more from ourselves? We see 
Effie first of all, the lively and lovely girl—her step is as 
light as her heart, 
“ E’en the blue harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


Her songs lead the way rejoicing before her; it is as if 
“The beauty born of murmuring sound, 
Had passed into her face.” 


No marvel that she is beloved—and no marvel that she 
loves. Those gay spirits need the softening of tender af- 
fection ; that warm heart is full of passionate emotions—of 





quick yet deep sensations—of generous impulse, and ready 
confidence—all that so soon kindles into love. To sucha 
temperament love rarely brings happiness ; it is too eager— 
too trusting and too sensitive—its end is too often in tears. 
But for poor Effie’s one hour of Eden, “a darker depar- 
ture is near ;” she is now shame-struck and broken-hearted ; 
the cheek is pale—the heart once gave it color; but it is 
now as monumental marble; the desperation of the wretched 
is with her; she replies to the proposal of escape by a re- 
fusal, ‘“‘ Better tint life, since tint is guid fame ;” yet she 
trembled before the death which she has staid to meet-- 
she is too young to die. Nothing can be more pathetic 
than the meeting of the sisters. Can we not fancy how 
the poor prisoner’s beart sank within her, when she heard 
her sister’s step recede, slowly and sadly, day after day, 
from the pitiless door! What achange fromthe “ Lily of St. 
Leonard’s,” shaking down the golden blossom of the broom 
as some chance branch caught her more golden hair. But 
the change is, when the “ Lily of St. Leonard's,” and the 
pale prisoner of the Tolbooth has become Lady Staunton— 
the received wit—the admitted veauty—the courted and 
the flattered. I have heard this transition called unnatural ; 
itis notso. How many are the mysteries of society! 1 
do not agree with Goethe, who says that every man has 
that hidden in the secret recesses of his bosom, which, 
if known, would cause his fellow men to turn from him 
with hatred ; on the contrary, I firmly believe that were the 
workings of the heart known, they would rather win for 
us favor and affection. It is not so much that our natural 
impulses are not good, as that we allow temptation to turn 
them aside ; or, 
**Custom to lie upon them with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


Still, how many go through life with the arrow in tii 
side of which no one dreams—with some secret it were 
worse than death to divulge. Lady Staunton lives in that 
most wretched of restraints—perpetual reserve. I can 
conceive no punishment so dreadful as keeping perpetual 
watch on our words, lest they betray what they mean to 
conceal; to know no unguarded moment—no careless 
gaiety—to pine for the confidence which yet we dare not 
bestow—to tremble, lest that some hidden meaning lurk in 
a phrase which only our own sickly fancy could torture 
into bearing such—to have suspicion become a second 
nature—and to shrink every morning from the glad sun- 
shine, for we know not what a day may bring forth: the 
wheel of Ixion were a tender mercy compared to such a 
state. Lady Staunton, too, fears her husband; and that 
says everything of misery that can fall to a woman's lot. 
It is dreadful to tremble at the step which was once earth’s 
sweetest music—to start ata voice once so sweet in our 
ear, and watch if its tone be that of anger, even before we 
gather the import, and to hesitate before we meet eyes, 
now only too apt to look reproach and resentment. There 
is one touch of character full of knowledge in the human 
heart. Lady Staunton is glad to leave her sister's quiet 
parlor and garden, for the wild heath spreading its purple 
harvest for the bees; and the rock side, where the step 
can scarce find uneasy footing amid the lichen and ground- 
se]. How often is bodily weariness resorted to, to subdue 
the weariness within; and fortunate, indeed, are those who 
have never known that feverish unrest, which change of 
place mocks with the hope of change of suffering. More- 
over, for few are the sorrows which know no respite, an 
imaginative taste must have seen enjoyment in 


“The grace of forest woods decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy,” 


while the wilder scenes elevate us into forgetfulness of 





those human troubles which sink into nothingness before 
their mighty and eternal presence. Equally natural, too, is 
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Lady Staunton’s retirement to a convent; penance and! Fate, so powerful and so grand an element in the Greek 

seclusion were framed for such minds whose very peni-| drama, pervades the Scottish tragedy. Few are the beliefs, 

tence would be excitement. It was an extreme; and the still fewer the superstitions of to-day. We pretend to ac- 

“ Lily of St. Leonard’s” had led a life of extremes. _count for everything, till we do not believe enough for that 

— humility so essential to moral discipline. But the dark 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMIUR. creed of the fatalist still holds its ground—there is that 

, | within us, which dares not deny what, in the still depths 

Lucy AsHTON.—I shall never forget the first reading of the of the soul, we feel to have a mysterious predominance. 
“Bride of Lammermuir.” [ was staying in the country in one | 


of those large rambling houses, which ought to please a taste 
for architecture, as they combine every variety. There 
was enough remaining of hoar antiquity, to contrast strongly 
with the comforts of modern life. There was a large ol 
hall and spiral staircase of black oak, hung round with 
family portraits, grim and faded. There were long corri- 
dors, suites of rooms which were shut up, and the repu- 
tation of the library.was far from good. 


To acertain degree we control our own actions—we have 
|the choice of right or wrong; but the consequences, the 
| fearful consequences, lie not with us. Let any one look 
upon the most important epochs of his life ; how little have 
they been of his own making--how one slight thing has led 
/on to another, till the result has been the very reverse of 
| our calculations. Our emotions, how little are they under 
}our own control! how often has the blanched lip, or the 
; The house had | flushed cheek, betrayed what the will was strong to conceal ! 
been uninhabited for years, and its present possessor was | Of all our sensations, love is the one which has most the 
just come into possession and from the continent, while a| stamp of Fate. What’a mere chance usually leads to our 
few of the rooms had been hastily fitted up for the recep-| meeting the person destined to alter the whole current of 
tion of himself and his wife. It was an odd contrast to g0| our life. What a mystery even to ourselves the influence 
from the drawing-room, crowded with sofas, ottomans, look- | which they exercise over us. Why should we feel so dif- 
ing-glasses, hot-house plants, and tables covered with books | ferently towards them, to what we ever felt before? An at- 


| 
tachment is an epoch in existence—it leads to casting off 


and toys, into any of the other apartments. Mine was pe-| 

jar ‘ = > > at 2 E ely ac a | ° . ' i 

culiarly dreary--the bed was of green velvet, black with | oid ties, that, till then, had seemed our dearest ; it begins 
inew duties; often, in a woman especially, changes the 


time, and with those old-fashioned plumes at the corner, 
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whic h resemble the decorations of a he arse. The chim | whole character; and yet, whether in its beginning, its 
ney-piece was of dark wood, carved with eee faces, | continuance or its end, love is as little within our power as 
and an enormous press of the same material might have 

contained two or three skeletons, or manuscripts enough to goeth or whence it comes. All that mortal resolve can 
bave recorded every murder in the country. A large cedar | effect, is to do the best under the circumstances in which 
grew so near to the window, that some of the small boughs | we are placed, to keep alive the sweet voice;of approval in 
touched the glass—and when the wind was high, a cry our hearts, and trust that the grave will be but the bright 


almost — that of human suffering came from the branches. gate opening on all that we now see through a glass darkly. 
The candles on my table did little more than cast a charmed The ancients believed that the dark ministry of fate was 


circle of light around myself; but an enormous wood-fire | on many akingly line even to its close—a belief confirmed 
sent occasional gleams arourid the gloomy room, giving to) by the judaical ritual. ‘I will visit the sins of the fathers 
every object it touched that fantastic seeming peculiar to! upon the children, even unto the third and fourth genera- 
firelight. I had left the drawing-room early— tion.” The house of Ravenswood is doomed to destruc- 
“ E’en in the sunniest climes, tion. Its chiefs have been men strong and evii in the 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes,” land—the blood of the victim has not sunk into the earth— 
and my host and his lady had disagreed about a dinner in| and the cry of the oppressed has not risen on the morning 
the neighborhood—the lady wished to go, the gentlemen did|in vain. The dark sand has run to the appointed hour, and 
not. Retreat in such cases is the only plan for a prudent | the proud and stately race will soon be a desolation whose 
third party, before either thinks of appealing to you. If| place no man knoweth. But it is one of the mysteries of 
you give an opinion in favor of one, you still offend both ;| mortality that the wicked fall, and with them perish the 
for it is a physological quality in quarrels conjugal, that|innocent. Is it that remorse may be added to the bitter- 
though each considers the other to blame, they will not} ness of punishment! The fated house falls, and with it the 
allow you to think so too; moreover, the chances are, that, | lovely and fragile flower that had rashly clung to the decay- 
in your own private opinion, they are both wrong—a most|ing wall. There is something so gentle, so touching in 
unpopular verdict to pronounce. [, therefore, complained | Lucy Ashton, that we marvel how human being could be 
of fatigue, caught up a book, and went to my own room. | found to visit one so soft, too roughly. But that wonder 
That book was the “ Bride of Lammermuir.” ceases in the presence of those human demons, hatred, 
I had only, a few evenings before, read the “ Mysteries | pride, and revenge. Lucy is but one of these tender blos- 
of Udolpho,” but cannot say that their much-talked of ter-| soms crushed without care on our daily path. Though, 
rors had the least effect upon my nerves. I was tired, but | from her vivid imagination, likely to love a man like Ra- 
if their pages gave me sleep, they did not add dreams. | vensworth, she was unfit to be his wife; still more unfit to 
But I read the volume of to-night, till the most absolute | Struggle with the difficulties attendant on an engagement 
terror took possession of me. I felt myself cold and pale.| Which the heart kept but too truly. The moral change is 
I involuntarily drew nearer to the candles with a sense of| exquisitely developed. First, there is the pensive girl, 
security. I avoided looking towards the darker parts of| pensive because 
the room ; and | remember putting out one light, lest they | 
eer Sah, tant oa een. — ae ae - mig, I then comes a brief season of love whose very happiness 
could not have gone to bed in the dark. Yet, in spite of| a she the 1 afraid :” 
the protection of the candle, I started from my sleep twenty Might make the heart afraid ; 
times, so vividly were the scenes impressed upon my mind.| then regret, restraint, and unkindliness. Visionary terrors 
It haunted me for days and days. It is even now on my heighten the doubts, that he, for whose sake she endures 
memory like a terrific dream. | all this, holds the sacrifice light. The domestic persecu- 
The “ Bride of Lammermuir” is one of the finest of) tion—persecution the hardest to bear—goes on, eyes that 
Scott’s conceptions—it belongs to the highest ‘order of| once looked love, now turn on her in anger or disdain. 
poetry—it combines the terrible and the beautiful. That The temper gives way, then the mind. Echo answers 


jee wind that passes, of which no,man knows whither it 





“In youth sad fancies we affect ;” 
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’” when too late, the repentant father asks for his 


gentle, his affectionate child! Well might Henry Ashton 
remember to the day of his death, that the last time his 
sister’s arm pressed him, it was damp and cold as sepul- | 
chral marble. 


‘‘ where 


' 


IVANHOE. 


Repecca.—The character of Rebecca stands preéminent 


amid Scott’s finest conceptions. Its nobility was at once ac- | 
knowledged. If there be one thing which redeems our fal- 
len nature, which attests that its origin was from heaven 
and its early home in paradise, it is the generous sympathy | 


that, even in the most hardened and worldly, warms in the | 
presence of the good and of the beautiful. There must | 
have been, even in those whose course has darkened into |} 
crime, an innocent and hopeful time, and the light of that 
hour, however perverted and shadowed, is never quite ex- 
tinguished. Enough remains to kindle, if but for a mo- 
ment, the electric admiration whose flash, like te light- 


ning, is from above. Fiction is but moulding together the 


materials collected by every day, in real as well as ima- 
gined life ; the highest order of excellence carries the im- 
pulse along with it. 


Nature and fortune have this earth 
for their place of contention, and the victory is too often 
with the latter. We are tempted and we fall—we lack 
resolution to act upon the promptings of our better and in- 
ward self; the iron enters into the soul, the wings of our 
nobler aspirations melt in the heat of exertion, the dust of 
the highway choaks our finer breathing, and if at any time 


we are fain to pause and commune with ourselves, alas ! 
what do we find ourselves to be? low, weak, selfish, and 
old—how different from what we once hoped tobe. But 


nature is never quite subdued to what she works in; the | 


divine essence will at times reassert its divinity and 
hence the homage that is of love rises to that which is 
above us—to Beauty and to Truth. 

The characteristic of Rebecca is high-mindedness, born 
of self reliance. From a very infant she must have been 
“a being drawing thoughtful breath ;” As is the case with 
all Scotw’s favorite delineations, she is the only child of a 
widower, and the death of her mother must have flung an 
early shadow over her path; from her infancy she must 
have learnt to be alone—solitude which enervates the weak, 
feeds and invigorates the strong mind. Her studies, too, 
were well calculated to develope her powers ; skilled in the 
art of healing she knew the delight of usefulness, and she 
learnt to pity because familiar with suffering. No one, 


not even the most eareless, can stand beside the bed of | 


sickness and of death without learning their sad and solemn 
lessons. Within her home she was surrounded by luxury 
and that refinement which is the poetry of riches; but she 
knew that Danger stood at the threshold, and that Fear 
was the unbidden guest who peered through their silken 
hangings. The timid temper lives in perpetual terror, 
the nobler one braces itself to endure whenever the ap- 
pointed time shall come. History offers no picture more 
extraordinary than the condition of the Jews during the 
middle ages. Their torture and their destruction was 
deemed an acceptable sacrifice to that Saviour who was | 
born of their race, and whose sermon on the Mount taught | 
no lessons save those of peace and love. When Madame | 
Roland went to execution, she turmed. towards the statue 
of that power, then adored with ousiieie worship, and | 


exclaimed, “ Oh, liberty! what crimes af€ wrought in thy | 
name!” The christian might say the’ same of his faith ;| 
but different indeed is the religion which is of God, and | 
that which is of man. 

In that criticism, now so often the staple of conversation, 
I have often heard it objected, that Rebecca could not have | 
fallen in love with lvanhoe--that her high-toned mind would’ 
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have been attracted towards the Templar. This 1s a curi- 
ous proof of the want of interest in Scott’s heroes—we 
feel as if their good fortune were a moral injustice. The 
fact is, that respect for good old rules was an inherent 


| part of Scott’s mind; whatever was “gray with age,” to 


him “ became religion.” His rich and fertile mind poured 


ithe materials of a new world into literature—but he in- 


sisted that it should take a conventional shape, and be 
bound by given rules. It had long been a rule that vice 


| was to be punished and virtue rewarded in fiction, what- 
| ever it might be in real life. It is one of the many myste- 
| ries of our moral nature, that there is something in high 


and striking qualities that seems as it were a temptation of 
fate. The ancients knew this well. Moreover there are 
faults which almost wear virtue’s seeming, and to our 
weakness there is a wild attraction in these very faults— 
but as, according to Scott’s code, such faults must be duly 
visited in the concluding chapters, he could not invest his 
hero with them. The said hero is usually a brave, hand- 
some and wellconducted young man, who gives his parents 
and readers as little anxiety as possible. Still the circum- 
stances under which Rebecca sees Ivanhoe are managed 
with Scott’s utmost skill—she knows him first as the bene- 
factor of her father—she sees him first as the victor of the 
tournament, and she first comes in contact with him under 
the tenderest relations of kindness and service. But the 
“‘why did she love him?” may in a woman’s case always 
be answered by Byron’s vindication of ‘ Kaled’s” attach- 
ment to his own gloomy hero— 


“‘Curious fool, be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will?” 


A woman’s lover is always the idol of her imagination ; 
he is far more indebted to her for good qualities than his 
vanity would like to acknowledge. Rochefoucald says, 
“ Tamour cessé des qu'on voit l'objet comme il est.” But if 
the illusion has its own sorrow, the cure is bitterer still, 
“as charm by charm unwinds.” I believe that more women 
are disappointed in marriage than men; a woman gives the 
whole of her heart—the man only gives the remains of his, 
and very often there is only a little left. Besides his idol 
is rarely so much the work of his own hands as her’s; at 
the end of the first year she may ask, where are the pictu- 
resque and ennobling qualities with which she invested her 
lover? in nine cases out of ten echo will indeed answer 
‘‘where.” Why an unhappy passion is often so lasting is 
that it never encounters that “ Ithuriel of the common- 
place,” Reality. I like to think of Rebecca amid the 
olive groves of Granada. Care for her father’s old age, 
kindliness to the poor and the suffering, and the workings 
of a mind strong in endurance, would bring tranquillity if 
not happiness, till the hand might be pressed to the sub- 
dued heart without crying “ peace, peace, where there is no 
peace !” 


THE ABBOT. 

Mary QvueEeN or Scots.—‘ Her name is a note of 
the nightingale.” What the troubadour-minstrel said of 
his mistress may be also said of Mary Stuart. Beau- 
ty, and all the prestige that birth gives to beauty, the 
fas deeper interest that attends misfortune, and the abi- 
ding terror of a violent death ; all these invest the me- 
mory of the ill-fated queen with a sad charm, felt to 
the present hour. “ No man,” says Brantome, “ ever be- 
held her without love and admiration, or thought of her 
fate without sorrow and pity.” From the cradle an evil 
fortune attended upon her. The birth of a first and royal 
child, which should have awakened joy and hope, only 
added keener anxiety to the deathbed of her father. “The 
kingdom came with a woman,” said the dying monarch, 
dying beneath the pressure of defeat and despair, “ and it 
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will go with a woman.” He knew the strong hand that 
was needed to curb the turbulent spirit of the time; if it 
had been too much for himself, who wore spur and sword, 
what would it be to one made for the lute and distaff. 
“‘ Let not,” says the young Indian mother, in the ‘ Prairie,’ 
“let not my child be a girl, for very sorrowful is the lot of 
woman.” If this be true, and few will deny it, it is more 
than true in the lot of the royal orphan. The chronicles 
of the house of Stuart would almost justify the Grecian 
belief in fatality. Their doom was with them : the stake— 
the scaffold—imprisonment and exile, crowd the annals of 
their race ; on each high brow of their fated house is the 
shadow of the coming evil—the deep melancholy eyes are 
dark with the hours to come. It would seem as if inanity 
and worthlessness were their sole exemptions ; the only 
kings whom destiny rejected as unworthy victims, were the | 
weak James, and the profligate Charles ; but in Mary, the | 
rarest qualities and the worst fortunes of her house were 
united. A child, she became an exile from her native soil. 
In the very lowest class it is well to be bred up amid those 
scenes wherein our future is cast; nothing ever supplies 


the place of those early associations—nothing ever knits 
the heart to the place of its birth like the remembrances of 
, ' 

childhood—nothing can give the entire knowledge of a| 


: rr: . | 
people, but having been brought up among them. This is | 


no place to enter into the long disputed question of Mary’s | 
guilt.or innocence. If, as Wordsworth says, | 
“*____It is a joy 

To think the best we can of human kind,” | 

| 


it must be one to think the “ best we can” of a creature so 
gifted. Where we cannot excuse, we may at least extenu- | 
ate ; palliating the faults of others is a different thing from | 
palliating our own. Mary was brought up in a bad school. 
History has no darker period than the annals of the era | 
over which Catherine presided; it combined the fiercer 
crimes withtiie meaner vices; craft and cruelty went hand 
in hand. From her cradle, Mary was taught to dissemble, 


and taught it as a science wherein superiority was matter | 
of mental triumph. As the author of ** Devereux” truly 
says, ‘‘it is through our weaknesses that our vices punish 
us.” Now the great evil of Mary’s life was her choice of 
Darnley as a husband—a choice solely dictated by his per- 
sonal appearance. Had she chosen more wisely, how dif- 
ferent might her career have been! She was too clever 
herself not to have felt superiority, and she had too much 
of the yielding natural to woman, not to have been influen- 
ced by one who had possessed that moral strength which 
is the secret of supremacy. 


Scott’s picture is but a frag- 
ment—yet how finished—how excellently in keeping with | 
our previous historical conception! We are taken in the 
‘strong toil of grace”—we feel how surpassingly lovely 
was the ill-fated queen—we do not wonder at the fascina- 
tion that she exercised over all that came within her 
“charmed circle.” How well, too, the thoughtlessness, 
the impetuosity, and the imprudence are indicated, rather | 
than expressed. 


| 
} 


She encourages the attachment between | 
Catherine Seyton and Roland Greme, without one mo-| 
ment’s consideration of what the consequent unhappiness | 
may be from the difference in their station: sbe cannot re- 
press the biting sarcasm, though next to madness in her 
position ; and the tendency to dissemble is shown in those 





slight things which are the stepping-stones to more mrs 
tant acts. The scene where Mary signs the papers of her 
abdication is among Scott’s very finest. The relenting of 
the rough old earl is full of humanity ; it shows also, most | 
strikingly, the influence of Mary’s fascination. But the | 
authority, dependent on such fascination, builds its tower | 
of strength on the sand; favor is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain; such an empire calls forth too much passion, and | 
too many weaknesses ; false hopes 





i 
are entertained, jea- 


| divine had its religion. 


| dertakes. 
| Mary knew so well how to inspire. 
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lousies arise, and envyings and bitterness remain——a foe is 
more easily made than a friend; and how difficult, or 
rather how impossible, so to apportion smile and word as 
to please rivals stimulated by every variety of vanity! It 
was with Mary Stuart as with Marie Antoinette, the love- 


liness became a snare, and hatred grew more envenomed, 


| because made personal, from the mortification of unrea- 


sonable expectation. When the Scottish queen said, 


| * Adieu, plaissant pays de la France,” she knew not that she 


bade adieu to her youth, and all youth’s careless gladness ; 
she knew not that she went to dwell among a people for 


whose habits her education had entirely unfitted her. We 


can imagine how unpopular the manner of her French at- 


tendants would be, with all their gaiety and light gallantry, 
" 


| among the stern and staid people of Scotland; how much 


of that unpopularity would reflect upon their mistress. 
Moreover, there is no difference so bitter as religious dif- 
ference. Mary’s catholic faith was then an object of posi- 
tive horror ; much, therefore, that has been alleged against 


| her may well be set down tothe violent exaggeration of 
| party spirit ; but, even were it otherwise, pity, even to pain, 


is the only feeling with which we can think of the melan- 
} 


|choly prisoner, the best of whose years passed under 


watch and ward in the gloomy castles of Lochlevin and 
Fotheringham. 
CATHERINE SEYTON. 
It is not in the calm and measured paths of to-day that 
we see the more bold and pronounced characters, whose 


|outlines have been rough-bewn by the strong hand of ne- 
| cessity ; yet to such troubled times often belong the devel- 


opment of our noblest and best qualities—the stormy gulf 


of Ormus throws up the finest pearls. [t is notin the season 
| of tranquillity that we know aught of the generous devotion, 


the fertility of resource, and the forgetfulness of self often 
shown in the hour of trial. When the French revolution 


broke out, how many, only accustomed to indolence, luxu- 


| ry, and custom, showed that ‘there was iron in the rose ;” 


and, whether at the call of duty or of affection, were pre- 


| pared to bear even to the uttermost, and to exert a fortitude 


till then undreamed of. 
racter of Catherine. 


In such a mould is cast the cha- 
She has been destined for the clois- 
ter, a vocation utterly at variance with that warm heart 
and ready wit with which nature had gifted her; she has 
worked at the embroidery frame : 
and dwelt in quiet and seclusion. 


she has told her beads, 
The destruction of her 
monastery opens before her a wide and troubled world ; 
her spirits rise as she needs their support; she finds in 
herself strength to endure, and courage to resist ‘again. 


| This time, however, of her own free will, she goes into 


seclusion; but it is solitude animated by the consciousness 
of a generous devotion, and invigorated by the performance 
of duty. There is that which at once arrests our sympathy 
in Catherine Seyton’s attachment to her royal mistress—it 
is the result of.enthusiasm acting upon the most generous 
feelings. In those days loyalty was a creed—the right 
To this abstract belief, Catherine 
brought that personal earnestness with which the high- 
toned and sensitive temperament enters into all that it un- 
This was soon heightened by that affection 
It is colored in the 
loveliest and loftiest light of humanity: the picture of 
Catherine Seyton, cheering the solitude of her imprisoned 
mistress with the playful gaiety of a spirit, as yet unbroken, 
as itis unspotted by the world. What “high resolve and 
constancy” is in the courage with which she plans and 
looks forward to escape! How true to the more generous 
impulses of her age is the utter disbelief of all the charges 
brought against the queen! Suspicion and youth are no 
comrades for each other. 
to bélieve in the good: 


Youth is frank, eager, and prone 


it looks round, and it sees flowers ; 
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it looks up and sees stars; evil appears impossible, because | can wish no better offering at her shrine than the 

; 7.7. > in slenre > ine {ar aftoar | . 

it does not seem to be in ourselves. It remains for after ‘'downeast look and abashed appearance of Mr. 

and weary years to teach us, that even the young and the 

innocent may be led into crime by the strong influence of | ~~ ; d ; .» #H 
. . bd . . le . " , se , ‘ > 

temptation. Passion first, and interest afterwards, lures | S10n to think gifted with “book larnin’. © 


.| Brown, before any woman he has the least occa- 


the feet of men into dark and crooked paths, which none |eould have looked point blank into the face of Solo- 


‘ > ‘ . r | . ‘ : 
in earlier and holier hours deemed they could tread. We|mon, but the Queen of Sheba would have made him 


may have been often deceived, but it is not until we our- ‘take to his “‘ stitch downs.” Mrs. Brown is well 


selves begin to deceive that we sad deeeit. There is an | ‘ — , 
eg e+ athartesind ates dre 28 sang vere ‘aware of this peculiarity of her son; but as Peter 
arch playfulness about Catherine Seyton with which Scott r tie ; hbor! 1 it 

; . 3 , : : i has ¢ y pes 1 sAohnpornoeocd, never 
delights to invest his creations—they may be less heroines, | 1aS any prototypes in the neighborhood, 1 
but they are more women. There is not a more delightful | Causes her much surprise. True, she will occa- 
emper in the daily relations of life than this sweet gaiety— | sionally lecture 1m on the absurdity o * such con- 
tem] the daily relat f life than tl t ty— sionally lect I tl I lity of such con 


it brings its own sunshine—“ making that beautiful which | duct. and eall him the “ okardest varmint she ever 
t ” e] LT } > : TY < { sf ) 4 | >| oe . . 

was not 80," relieving the monotonous, and inspiring the | 664.” which would, most assuredly, cive rise to a 

sad. A gay temper is like a bright Cay; true, it may have|, . , . ; : 

ctype ai, ; - ,- « .. |family controversy, did Peter pretend to assert a 

its faults—a little petulance, a little wilfulness—the flush | ai. , > This } 

. whe "freCS eC > , ’ ec ha 
may be too ready in the cheek, and the flash too prompt in |claim to graces either of body or mind. ls | 1e 
the eye; still these are only trifles to be pardoned, and we | never does, and the motherly Chesterfield finding 

: va . . 5 } P 7 

like that all the better in which we have something to fer- | her reproaches either admitted to be just, or passed 
give. The lady Fleming says of Catherine, “ Heaven pity iby as of too little consequence to be heeded, has 
him who shall have, one day, a creature so beautiful to |,” : . 
agg ee ee ee ee ee ~ | turned all the energies of her mind to an object 
delight him, and a thing so mischievous to torment him.” | 

He would be very well off—the meteor light would be sof- 
tened and subdued when it came to burn on one only hearth Peter a wife by her own management. One, of 


| which she thinks of paramount importance—to get 
The light step, though more measured, would shed music | Mr. Brown’s temperament, never objects to a court- 
through the house: and, somewhat sobered by time, and ship by proxy, and Mr. Brown’s mother is precise- 
touched by grief, which is knowledge, the riper years of jy the person to feel more happiness in the cha- 
racter of a go-between, than she would, were her 
'own feelings at stake. 

Peter Brown’s worldly possessions second, most 
powerfully, the efforts of his mother. He is the 
- happy owner of two negroes and a small mill. 
There is water amply abundant to turn the mill 
PAINTINGS IN PROFILE. for, at least, half of the year, and his negroes are 
never known to sleep more than fourteen hours out 
LOVE AND LEARNING. of the twenty-four. These are advantages never 


Catherine Seyton would be of those that show 


“ae 





how divine a thing, 
A woman may be made.” 








— eer eee to be overlooked in a matrimonial settlement, and, 
‘if Peter but knew it, he might pick and choose 

Wecasually mentioned, some three or fourmonths | from a dozen sylvan beauties. If he does not 
back, that Mr. Peter Brown was desirous of obtaining | know it, his mother does; and it is among the 
a wife who should not know “ B from a bull’s foot,” | paradoxes of her conversation, that she will dilate 
and, as that gentleman’s adventures in search of|upon the amount of corn ground at the mill, and 
this most desirable object, will take a prominent} lament the dryness of the streams ; then upon the 
position in our present sketch, it becomes us to | quantity of work old Gabriel does, and in the same 
dilate a little more upon the individualities of his| breath call him the most “ infarnally lazy, an’ 
character. We shall do so at once, for we have a/| good-for-nothingest nigger on arth.” But this is 
horror of all parenthetical remarks, when they can/not all; at one time she will declare the mill 
be avoided. We do not like to break in upon the | worse than useless, were it not for grinding their 
soft nothings of a love-scene, to inform the reader | own produce, and soon after, aver that they would 
that it rained particularly fast; neither would we, starve but for the toll. If this is not inconsistent, 
for a trifle, whilst describing a battle of fisticuffs, | it, at least, appears fickle, but it is that extraordi- 
stay the manly impetus of the combatants, to say|nary fickleness which ever has an end in view. 
the wife of one of the parties shed a tear. Did | Gabriel, the mill, and everything else, are only her 
we intend to make her weep, we should take care maternal stratagems for fixing the attention upon 


to inform every one interested, that this was an es-|the immense wealth of her son Peter. The mill, 
tablished point, and that they need not expect us in itself, is nothing, but as Peter’s, it is a most as- 
to mention it again. To Peter— tonishing one. Gabriel might pass unnoticed, but 

Peter Brown, we are sorry to say, but Peter the mention of his name she thinks conducive to 
Brown is a calf—an overgrown calf, and a good-| the success of her son, and it is lugged in upon all 
natured one—but still a calf. Before men, no mat-| occasions. When Gabriel is worthless, the mill is 
ter what their degree and standing may be, Peter invaluable; and when the mill is useless, Gabriel 
can stand up and act as a man—he feels no infe-|is beyond price; and thus Mr. Brown’s wealth is 
riority there—but the Goddess of Wisdom herself, ‘displayed, not by comparing it with that of others, 
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but, by showing in bold relief, the relative value of | lottery of life, many instances where there is a 
his own possessions. Mrs. Brown’s excessive| vast difference between the mental riches of the 
garrulity first caused her to adopt this plan, but | parties, and yet, each is happy in the society of 
had she studied the art of puffing as deeply as a | the other. Contentment is oftener the result of 
vender of quack nostrums, she could never have} contrast than of equality; and though a brilliant 
hit a better. It keeps everything in view, and,|mind may excite our admiration, it is, seldom or 
when you appear more anxious than ordinary to|never, the object of our love. We could give a 
show the inutility of a thing, the world is general-| reason for this, but as the widow Brown has dis- 
ly so polite as to suppose it much better than you| covered it without reasoning at all, the reader may 
would fain make it. This disposition of our race,|do the same thing. ‘That Peter Brown shall have 
is made to bear upon Mrs. Brown’s schemes, in}a wife, his mother has resolyved—that this wife 
another way. Upon the boorishness of Peter, she| shall not know “ B from a bull’s foot” she, by no 
comments on all occasions, and in all companies, | means, thinks necessary; though she tells him this 
without the least scruple. It is quite flattering | negative blessing shall occupy much of her atten- 
to her sex to hear of one incapable of standing|tion. ‘To lead him hood-winked into her plans, 
erect in their presence, and, instead of considering |she, apparently, coincides in his opinions, but, 
Peter a weak, silly fellow, he is regarded as the| when she glances at his predilections, among the 
most modest man living—a fit exemplar for all of| mothers of the neighborhood, it is only to gratify 
the dashing bucks which each one may chance to/}a little womanly vanity, and see how far Peter’s 
know. His mill and the two negroes are even|opinions may modify theirs, His wife she has 
forgotten in the admiration lavishly bestowed upon | already selected. 

an unpretending carriage, and, if Mrs. Brown but} Martha Hillson—she is always called Patsy 
hints that he has given her a carte-blanche, as to} Hillson—like Mrs. Brown, is a widow, but, unlike 
the disposal of his hand, he is lauded to the skies| Mrs. Brown, she is a widow bewitched. Whether 
as being the best of sons, and a good son is foun-| her husband be living or dead, no one knows; for 
dation enough from which they may draw the infe-| Mr. Hillson having committed some offence against 
rence of his making a patent husband. Another/the laws “in that case made and provided,” has 
hint from the negotiating mother will set the dis- | thought proper to betake himself to parts unknown ; 
cussing the system of modern education in all of|and in the clerk’s office may be found a certain 
its relations and bearings. Mrs. Brown has but| piece of paper, commanding the sheriff to have the 
to say that Peter does:not wish an accomplished 





body of said Hillson, before the court on such a 
wife, and the whole school of reformers is torn to| day, but, alas, for the omnipotence of the law! on 
pieces without ceremony. A dancing master is|the back of this paper we find “ non est inventus.” 
left without a foot to stand upon, and the guitar|It is a clear case then, that Mr. Hillson has de- 
suffers sadly when compared with Gabriel’s banjo. | camped, but, in decamping, he did not leave his 
A jig is the ne plus ultra of grace, and a waltz| wife destitute. Over the door of Mrs. Hillson’s 
the swimming affectation of a would-be-somebody. | house—painted in flaming yellow characters, on a 
Each one flies back to the days of her youth, and | green ground—may be read, 

brings some reminiscence which elucidates the} . SS EEL ey 
beauties of her own “ rasin’ up,” and the incalcula- Marra Hittson—Private ENTERTAINMENT. 
ble superiority of the girls of that era to those of} This term may require a little explanation. A 
the present day. ‘They are asserted to have been | house of “ private entertainment” is a tavern, and 
‘more prittier, much betterer, and more wiserer” | yet, we must be so paradoxical as to say, it is not 
than any with whem they may be acquainted—al-|a tavern. Mrs. Hillson is not allowed (by law) to 
ways excepting their own offspring. ‘They, thanks|sell the ardent, “to be drank where sold,” but, 
to their far-seeing wisdom, have been reared after 
the old model, and ‘‘my darter Jane, my darter 
Nel, and. my darter Meg” have passed unscathed 
all intellectual temptations, and offer to their fu- 


then, Mrs. Hillson will give you as much as you 
please, provided, you will be so courteous as to dine, 
sup, or breakfast with her, and after this, what can 
be more reasonable than to charge in proportion to 
ture husbands, one, untrained except in the school | the quantity of liquor imbibed? There is usually 
of Nature—a blank sheet of foolscap, upon which | attached to these houses a room which, for a trifle, 
their lords may write whatever their tastes or pre-| we would not throw open to the gaze of the pro- 
judices may suggest. fane. All we feel ourselves allowed to say, is 
Let it not be supposed that the widow Brown | this—we have seen many a man enter these rooms 
thinks Peter’s wishes, in regard to his wife’s know- | in a sound state of body, and come forth terribly 
ledge, spring from a good soil. Ignorance may | afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance. 

mate with ignorance, and find happiness in the} But, in addition to her avocation of providing 
union. Of this Mrs. Brown is aware, but, though | creature-comforts for the wayworn traveller, Mrs. 
gifted with no education herself, she has too much | Hillson has another—she sells gingerbread. Not 


natural shrewdness not to have remarked in the'a “ warrant trying” can be held—not a company 
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of militia drilled—not an abies decided, Ww vithasis 
the presence of a remarkably fat old woman, with 
the smallest of faces; the clearest of blue eyes, 
and the neatest of aprons and caps, being seen, 
seated before a small pine table, dispensing her | 
molasses-sweetened cakes to every “sovereign” | 
who may choose to purchase. ‘This woman is 
Patsy Hillson. Her merchandize is cut in shapes | 
to please the eye as well as the palate, and Patsy | 
having found that those bearing the shape of horses | 
and women, sell the best; horses and women are 
her fancy-articles. “Tis true, neither are very 
gracefully delineated. The elongation of the spine 
which forms the quadruped’s brush, terminates too 
abruptly—it wants the graceful sweep which cha- 
racterises the animal’s tail, but, owing to the stiff- 
ness of the dough, or the unartist-like skifl of the | 
fellow who made her “cutter,” Patsy can never | 
obtain this desideratum. And then, too, her ladies 
all stand akimbo. There is an unyielding starch- 
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* Lotty, rt m coskamen on you! You shoulder have 
| better manners 
Lotty Hillson is the lassie, selected by Mrs. 


| Brown, for Peter. Mrs. Hillson has the reputa- 


tion of having been a “ savin’ woman,” and Lotty, 
though no way accomplished, can both read and 
write. A “ savin’ woman” is only another way of 
expressing an opinion that Martha Hillson has mo- 
ney in reserve for any untoward event which may 
befall her, and, in the widow Brown’s imagination, 
“the ready” is fully equal to the two negroes and 
the mill, which Peter is to bring into the copartner- 
ship. So far as human foresight is capable of di- 
recting her, she sees no objection to the marriage. 
That Patsy Hillson will not refuse her consent, she 
has been told by that person herself, and Lotty’s 
acquiescence must yield to the solicitations of her 
jmother, backed by the good management of Mrs. 
Brown. But why should it cause any extraordi- 
nary stratagem, to secure the bride? Mrs. Hillson 





ness about them, the very opposite of grace; sug- 
gesting to all amateurs the impossibility of mould- 
ing the Medicean Venus in gingerbread. But, 
fortunately for Patsy, few of her customers have 
ever heard of this wonder of artists, and many is 
the dashing, rakish-looking fellow, we have seen 
step up to her table, plank down his six and a quar- 
ter cents, and call with an air of a millionaire, for 
the “ wuth uv that in ladies an’ horses.” 

Mrs. Hillson’s daughter attracts many of these 
purchasers to her table; for Charlotte Hillson, oth- 
erwise, Lotty Hillson, possesses a beauty unap- 
proachable even by her gingerbread rivals. She is 
really a fine specimen of rustic beauty, and many 
conquests has she made while assisting her mother 
in the disposal of her cookery. Her tongue, too, 
is perpetually going; every moment uttering some 
good-natured sarcasm upon the beaux around, and 
laughing at their rude attempts at reprisal—often 
made with the hind-leg of a horse, or a woman’s 
head projecting from their mouths. Her mother 
will scold, but Lotty minds it not. 

“ Lotty, why dusent you help Mr. Holt? He’s 
been waitin’ more nor a harf hour.” 

** Hush, mother! Mr. Holt had rather look at me 
than eat your horses—hadn’t you, Mr. Holt ?” 

** Drotted slipe rather, ma’am.” 


cannot think any necessary; but Mrs. Brown is 
dubious as to the eloquence to Peter—she has no 
‘great confidence in the melting influence of any 
speech he may make ; and that he must say some- 
thing in support of his suit, is undeniable. But 
‘they are both wrong. Lotty’s heart is engaged, 
and to a half-brother of Peter. We have before 
said that Peter has brothers, and Jesse Wilson, the 
widow’s son by her first husband, is now to prove 
his rival. Mr. Wilson is poor, for his father had 
not even two slaves and a mill, as had the sire of 
Peter, first, and Peter himself afterwards. In in- 
tellect, he does not soar much above the “ee 
favorite child—her “ darlin’, okard Peter ;” but, 
there is one marked difference. Jesse W leon ex- 
periences as much awe in the presence of a man, as 
he does before a woman, and this is precisely none. 
The hiss of a world could not make him blush; but 
to make another do so, is his especial delight—a 
recreation in which he is fond of indulging him- 
self, as Peter has often found to his cost. Jesse 
had not frequented the “ private entertainment,” 
long, before he discovered that Miss Lotty Hillson 
was particularly pretty, and, as her residence was 
in the immediate neighborhood of his own, he im- 
proved the acquaintance so well as to induce Lotty 
to think he was by no means ugly. When young 





“ Lotty! Lotty! Mr. Whacker wants some of| folks once begin to regard favorably each other’s 


them thar kisses.” 


“If Mr. Whacker wants a kiss, he won’t get one | 


from me. Let him kiss Nelly Shore—they say 
they are monstrous thick.” 

“You sarsy huzzy, you, shet your mouth! Don’t 
mind her, Mr. Whacker; she alwise rins on in this 
way.” 

Lotty will thenhand Mr. Whacker his candy, and 
Mr. Whacker, with great wit, will say he intends 
to tell Nelly Shore, she kissed him. 

“Tf you do, you'll tell a lie—that’s plump.” 

“ Lotty! Lotty!” again would scream Patsy ; 








| personal charms, all other difficulties are easily 
overcome. Jesse Wilson told his love, and Lotty 
acknowledged hers. It may, therefore, be sup- 
posed, that when the widow opened her schemes to 
Peter, when all were assembled around the family 
fireside, and laid bare the many advantages which 
would accrue to both from the union, Jesse Wilson 
would suffer some little alarm. No, indeed! He 
saw that it would suit Peter very well. Their 
lands were contiguous, and their dwellings alike 
in every respect. Mrs. Hillson’s had a portico in 
front, and a portico behind—Peter’s a portico be- 
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hind and a portico in front. Mrs. Hillson’s had 
two rooms below and two above—Peter’s two above 
and two below. Mrs. Hillson’s had two windows 
in the van and one in the rear—Peter’s one in the 
rear and two in the van. Finally, Mrs. Hillson’s 


domicil is enclosed with split chesnut rails, and 


Peter’s with chesnut rails split; so, unless some | 
one is disposed to declare the last similarity no | 


similarity, one mansion can boast no superiority 


over the other. All this flashed through Jesse’s | 


mind ina moment, and yet, did not appal him ; nei- 
ther did he shrink from the negroes and the mill, 
which his mother did not fail to mention. Jesse 
Wilson was thinking of the wide field about to be 
given him for the exercise of his cherished talent— 


he would have rare sport if Peter did attempt to 


address Lotty ! 

He sat and listened, with ill-suppressed mirth, 
that his own plans might be laid. 

“She’s the erdintical gal fur you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Brown; “ you moughter go miles an’ git a 
worser—an’ then she’s ermensely rich, an’ dusent 
know ‘ B from a bull’s foot.’ ” 

Mr. Wilson thought that in a case of necessity, 
this might be told with some effect. 

** No larnin’,” queried Peter. 

“Not er sign more then old Gabe—the lazy 
nigger !” 

** But s’posin’ she won't have me? I’ve been thar 
offin, an’, though I did’n’t speak her, I dusent think 
she has any great likin’*uv me.” 

** An’ why did’n’t you speak her ?” 

“Her mammy holp me to the cakes.” 

Mrs. Brown could have boxed Peter’s ears, when 
he uttered this sentence, and Mr. Wilson was 
seized with a sudden desire of whistling, that he 
might smother his laughter. But Peter had made 
the remark as much to vex his mother, and show 
Jesse he did not care a fig for having his marriage 
diseussed before him, as for any other purpose. 
He may be silly, boorish, bashful, and awkward, 
but Peter is not a fool—only a calf. 

“Won't have you,” resumed the widow; “ why, 
thar’s the mill ——” 

An’ the niggers,” said Peter ; anticipating the 
balance. 

An’ the niggers, and the lan’, will all be yourn, 
an’ what betterer then them can she expect to git? 
I knows she’le have you ef you court her—I says I 
knows it, Pete.” 

*Tiltry, ef you'll tell me what I oughter to say.” 

** Go over in the mornin’ an’ buy some cakes.” 


999 


**'That’s not courtin’,” was the laconic response. 

** But you can tarn it to courtin’.” 

“ Tow?” 

* Put down your fip, an’ arsk her fur five horses 
an’ one woman, an’ when you arsk fur the woman, 
look hard in her face.” 

This was more than Mr. Jesse Wilson could 
bear without “ bustin’,” and he hastened to leave 
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the room. An hour afterwards found him with 
Lotty, telling of Peter’s proposed courtship. Miss 
Charlotte was highly delighted, and after pretend- 
ing that she thought Peter a much more desirable 
husband than himself, until she bad sufficiently 
shown her influence over him, she consented to all 
of his plans. 

At breakfast, the next morning, Mrs. Brown re- 
newed her instructions to her son. Peter enter- 
'tained some dim idea that the “‘ one woman’’ was 
‘intended for Lotty herself, and expressed his 
opinion that it was pushing matters with too great 
precipitation. His mother assured him that it was 
merely breaking the ice, but, Peter Brown was in- 
credulous, and mentally resolved that the important 
words should be pronounced with the least possible 
emphasis. He then dressed himself, with more 
than ordinary care; (his mother acting as his valet 
de chambre) discarding his “ stitch downs” for his 


** jiggers” (his pumps), and his blue home-spun coat, 
for his “ Sunday go-to-meetin ’ broadcloth ;” brushed 

every evidence of his being a miller, from his hat, 
and set forth upon the most momentous (to him) 
‘business of his life. He had hardly mounted his 
| horse, when the widow’s voice was heard calling 


him back. 


““ One woman, Pete.” 

** Yes, yes, | knows.” 

“An’ Pete; corn’s very scarce this year—tell 
Misses Hillson you won’t take any toll from hern.” 

Peter signified his approval and dashed on a few 
steps, when the voice again hailed him. 

‘An’ tell her, Pete, you’ll sen’ old Gabe to help 
/makin’ her fence ‘round that thar piece of new- 
| groun’—he’s mighty lazy, but he’ll help.” 
| Mr. Brown said “ yes,” and started for the third 

time, only to be recalled. 








“An’ tother nigger, too, Pete; an’ tell her to 
sen’ to the mill an’ git some stuff fur her cows.” 
| Peter Brown began to think that his whole for- 
|tune would be disposed of, if he did not “ clear out 
‘from thar,” and he applied both whip and spur to 
|his horse, speeding away even whilst his mother’s 
tones were ringing in his ears, desiring him to give 
|Mrs. Hillson some of his big Irish “ pertaters.” 
A turn in the road left him at liberty to reflect upon 
ihis situation without being disturbed, and he 


: es . 
|'managed to work himself into a complete swivet 


| before reaching the “ private entertainment.” He 
| thought marriage a very good thing in the abstract, 
j but the preparatory steps decidedly unpleasant ; 
just as Gabriel might think eating agreeable enough, 
| but hoeing corn a tedious prelude. It was in vain 
\that he tried to replenish his moral courage by 
reasoning. In this, Peter never was an adept, and 
now every faculty seemed to have forsaken him 
| when most needed. Why should he fear a woman’s 
| eye, when he eould stand unabashed before the 
oreatest man on earth—face boldly the point of a 


bayonet, and jump at the prick of a pin—hear the 
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roar of a cannon, undisturbed, and start at the ex-;horses, what little sense he did have, was com- 
plosion of a heated chesnut. There was the rub; pletely under afog. A bow, awkwardly made, was 
he only knew that he did fear it—the why and all the greeting he could give; to execute his mis- 
wherefore, for his life, he could not tell. Nature |sion with despatch, the only chance he had of exe- 
had made him thus, and he thought it very illiberal | cuting it at all—the erisis had approached, and he 
in her, to make him desire a companion, and place ‘should fail if he did not meet it quickly. With one 
it out of his power to gain one without undergoing |stride he gained the table which held a part of 
such severe trials. He would, willingly, have sur- | Lotty’s sweet charge, and dashing down the coin, 
rendered the mill for a tenth part of Jesse Wilson’s | vociferated, in a tone between a command and 
assurance. Had he been in love, it might have | entreaty— 

given him some assistance, for love is said to be} ‘ Miss Lotty, the wuth uv that in five women 
fruitful in expedients; but Peter had never expe-|an’ One Horse !” 

rienced the tender passion, and the only idea he| Miss Hillson was thrown completely aback ; for 
had of it, was a vague notion that he should feel ex- | she had prepared an answer in anticipation of its 
tremely grateful to any one who might give him |being one woman, instead of one horse ; and Peter 
their hand in marriage; it being, 2s he thought, an | wondered why it did not have the effect he had been 
act of great condescension for them to do so. |led to believe it would. He was totally uncon- 


With these feelings he might make a very modest, | scious that he had made an unfortunate transposi- 
but a very unsuccessful wooer—leaving the negroes | tion of words, or, it may be, his natural politeness 
and mill out of the result. | induced him to place the biped before the quadruped. 

When he arrived at Mrs. Hillson’s residence, the | The “ lookin’ hard in the face,” which Mr. Brown 
most careless observer would have noticed that it|(to do him justice) accomplished with much faith- 
took him a great length of time to tie his horse to | fulness to instructions, though not with much ten- 
the stakes of the fence, which enclosed the yard ; | derness, caused not even a blush, and a smothered 
and even when he had done so, and proceeded half | attempt at laughter, from a closet near by, which 
way from the gate to the house, he walked back |sounded much like a suppressed explosion from 
and tied him over again; then started, and then re- | Jesse Wilson’s lungs, added greatly to his confu- 
turned to adjust his saddle-blanket ; and, when he|sion. He did not dream of Mr. Wilson being there, 
had no more excuses for delay, enter the house as | but to be laughed at, by any one, in his present 
if he were a messenger of state, charged with af- | plight, was more than his philosophy could bear. 
fairs of the last importance. These were the | He thought he should be the happiest man existing, 
throes of a bashful man. lif he was only “suck’rin’ tobarker” in the field 

Once in, Mr. Brown felt like a reprieved crimi- | 


with Gabriel, or if he was ten thousand miles be- 
nal, when he was met by the mother instead of the | yond the residence of any human being. He would 
daughter, and Mrs. Hillson thinking, from his ex-|most assuredly have “made tracks,” without the 
cited appearance, that he had been sent by the | ceremony of taking leave, if Lotty had not come 
widow Brown to enter into some preparatory steps | to his assistance. It was part of her plan not to 
concerning the proposed alliance between their | frighten her suitor, but, by pretending a great deal 
families, did all in her power to soothe him into ‘of ignorance, and conforming to his language as far 
some degree of self-possession. She told him of|as possible, to lead him on to acts of extravagance 
every fight which had occurred at the last muster; | which might give Mr. Wilson food for his laughter, 
of the point at issue, between a couple of legal ‘and gratify her own coquetish propensities ; and 
belligerents, at the last warrant-trying ; and, then, | that Lotty zs a coquette, must be evident to every 
of the enormous amount of her own sales, and the |one—she sells gingerbread. ‘To carry out her 
relative number of women and horses sold.. The|scheme, she hastened to reassure Mr. Brown, by 
mention of these last was the worst thing in the | exclaiming :—* Five women, does you say, Pete t” 
world wherewith to compose Mr. Brown’s feelings -|% Pete!” what an inimitable stroke of policy was 
but, unfortunately, Patsy Hillson did not know the here! Had she said “ Mr. Brown,” Peter would 
modus operandi which had been agreed on between | have been alarmed. He loves the household ab- 
the widow and her gallant son. Peter clutched the | breviation of the christian name, and coming from 
fip in his pocket, with a convulsive energy, when | her lips, it was indicative of success. 

the sale of cakes was mentioned. He caught it | “DidI say five women? I means five horses, an’ 
between his finger and thumb, and held it as tightly | one woman.” Peter thought he had placed great 
as if he feared the little piece of silver would escape | stress upon the important words this time, but he 
and leave him no chance of saying the sweet things | pronounced each syllable as if it was molten lead 
he intended ; and when Mrs. Brown asked him to|upon his tongue. However, Lotty was determined 
walk into the “ store room,” and when he did walk | to understand him. 

into the “store room” and beheld Lotty, neatly od os La! Pete, what dees you mean’ I clare you 
rayed in her “ bran new calliker,” surrounded by a 'makes me trimble ;” and the little imp threw down 


whole harem of women. and a whole reciment of’ sundry steeds to show that she did “ trimble.” 
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Bevhe Pe ‘ter was again sessed. * OW hat ut ani S and he was vaned with hie mother. He was vexed 
you mean?” That, he thought, was very immo-/| with himself, for he knew not what; he was vexed 
dest. ‘l’o make him explain his meaning, and this with Lotty for saying those; and he was vexed 
his first visit. He had never “ hearn tell uv sich a with his mother for not having seen clear. He 


oe Ae i ' : 
thing.’ ‘ordered Gabriel to take his horse to the stable, in 

“] means to git the cakes, Miss Lotty—nothin’ |a voice which made that worthy ejaculate, “ hi! hi! 
else.” ‘hi!’ a dozen times, and swear the temper of a 


‘ But what made you arsk for one woman in that | white man the most uncertain thing on earth, at 
thar way ?” |\least a dozen more. Entering his house, every 
“| loves women.” thing seemed to add to his ill-humor. A glance 
“Thar it is agin! You loves women—Pete, I \at a broken mirror incensed him almost to despera- 
knows you means somethin’ you won’t tell—won’t ‘tion, for it displayed his person decked out in holy- 
you have a kiss!” she continued, casting the line day apparel. His coat was thrown off instantly. 
of vision midway between Peter’s rough lips and a A look at his feet revealed the “ jiggers”—they 
jar of candy by his side ; “Or, may be, you'll have | were kicked under the bed in a moment ; and, when 


one of those apples,” pointing to a shelf covered | 
with fruit. 

“No marm—no,” said Peter; and he left the 
room. 

What induced him to retreat so quickly must now | 
be told. A sudden thought had entered his noddle, 
that Lotty’s language was feigned to suit the occa- | 
sion, and, when she said, inadvertently, “ those | 
apples,” instead of the classic “them thar,” this | 
thought amounted to conviction. That she was 
‘‘Jarnt” was evident, and he flew from her presence | 
as he would from that of a rattle-snake. He want- 
ed a wife, but he would not have wedded Miss Tet. 
ty Hillson, in his present state of mind with regard 
to her acquirements, if she had possessed a million 
of dollars to atone for’ the guilt of being learned. 
The word those must be explained before he was 
*‘cotched in them diggins agin.”” His mother had 
been deceived—for that she had deceived him he 
did not think—and he had found, at a very critical 
period, that Lotty did know “B from a bull’s 
foot.” 

He untied his horse much sooner than it had re- 
quired to secure him, and departed without offering 
to forbear taking toll from Patsy Hillson’s corn; 
without offering the assistance of “ old Gabe,” or 
“ tother nigger ;” without tendering the present of 
** pertaters,” or without proposing to do any other 
neighborly act, which might have secured him a 
friend in the besieged fortress. He did not intend 
to besiege it any longer, and though when he had 
started from home, he had secretly admired his 
mother’s art in “ feedin’ the cow to cotch the carf,” 
he now thought it altogether useless. He ‘‘ would 
be dinked ef he cared fur cow or carf nither”—not 
a straw for either Patsy or Lotty Hillson. The 
morning had impressed him with a high idea of 
Lotty’s beauty, but “ pritty is that pritty does,” and 
saying those was, in Mr. Peter Brown’s estimation, | 
doing very badly. The widow Brown must explain, 
or the widow Brown's son would “ advance back- 
wards”—no two ways about that. 

When he dismounted from his horse, at his own 
gate, he was in the sourest mood imaginable. He 


jact thus? To say “no 


‘us! She said “ those apples ;’ 





was vexed with himself; he was vexed with Lotty ; 


‘his mother asked him the reason of such unwonted 


behavior, he replied, with much bitterness— 

“ She said those !” 

O, ye Cupids and little Loves! O, Venus and your 
Sparrows! what shall we say of a man who would 
,’ has ever been considered 
the death song of love—the ratsbane of the human 
heart—but to say those; fy! Peter, fy! we are 
sure no harm was intended. But a thought strikes 
> and who knows but 
that by some dim and untraceable sympathy, “ stri- 
king the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound,” Peter might have been led to think of our 
first parents, and recoil from a wife with an apple 
for her dower? And then, too, Peter might—though 
we should be loath to swear it—have heard of the 


‘golden pippin thrown by the Goddess of Discord, 
‘and of all the horrors of the Trojan war. .All this 


is possible, if not probable. 

‘‘ She said those, did she ?” exclaimed the widow 
Brown ; “ an’ what uv that ?” 

“ Book larnt !” was the satisfactory answer. 

“‘ Book larnt, the mischuff! Git me a book, an’ 
show that in it, an’ I'll give up.” 

Peter smiled proudly, when he reflected that he 
was unable to read, and that it was solely by intui- 
tion he had made the discovery of the morning—a 
discovery which had placed at defiance the keen 
sight of his mother. 

“T says, git me a book.” 

“ Pshaw !” spluttered Mr. Brown; “ you knows 
I can’t read ef 1 would, an’ wouldn’t ef I could.” 

The widow Brown was now in a difficult situa- 
tion. Her son must not be allowed to fly off in 
that way ; and she underwent more mental throes, 
whilst considering the various means to be employ- 
ed for the purpose of bringing him back, than she 
had ever suffered in her life. To tell him of the 
supposed amount of coin in Mrs. Hillson’s coffers, 
would have appeared a feasible plan to others, but 
the widow Brown well knew, that if Patsy Hillson’s 
bullion amounted to a ton, it would not excite the 
cupidity of Peter, when it was guarded by 2 learned 
woman, or, what was the same thing, by one he 
considered learned. This method was immedi- 
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ately rejected. The mill and the negroes, she 
dwelt on for a long time, but though they might act 
as incentives to Lotty, they could not, of course, 
influence the conduct of their owner. But was it 
not possible that such a vast amount of property, 
might induce Lotty to make some advances? The 
feelings of a woman answered, “no; and the 
knowledge of a mother told her, if Lotty was to 
: do so, Peter would run as “ sartin as sunset.” His 
temper was such that he had neither the courage to 
snatch a jewel, nor would he suffer one to be forced 





upon him. She was sadly tempted to pour out a 
few imprecations upon the head of her favorite 
child, and, perhaps, she did do so when he was not 

) present ; but before him she was all calmness, that 

Peter might be kept in a good humor. She had an 

explanation of the word “ ¢hose” to give,fand she 

was sure it would be accepted, could she seize upon 

a favorable moment. 

** Peter, those is book larnt,” she exclaimed, 
when she thought one of these favorable moments 
at hand. 

* You hain’t jist foun’ that out, is you ?” replied 
Mr. Brown. 

} ‘No, but I’ve jist foun’ why Lotty used it.” 
“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Brown, incredulously. 
“She war onerly mockin’ the highflyers.” 

Here was adiscovery ! Lotty Hillson, when she 
asked Peter to have some of “ those apples,” only 
intended a little innocent satire upon the aristo- 
crats—the “highflyers.” Did the widow expect 
Peter to believe this? She not only expected it, but 
Peter did believe it. ‘The courtship of the event- 
ful morning, had either interested his heart more 
than it had ever been interested before, or he had 
come to the conclusion that the utterance of an 
unimportant word was no good reason for discon- 
tinuing his suit to a beautiful woman, and he was 
now willing to believe any thing. He even began 
to think the lady’s conduct, in asking him what he 
meant, neither immodest nor precipitate. It was 
only a praiseworthy effort to relieve a bashful man 
of the difficulties into which he had plunged him- 
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(horse or so, ample atonement might be made for 
‘lost time. Another circumstance gave him heart ; 


|Mrs. Brown informed him that Patsy was already 


favorably inclined to his claims of being her son-in- 
law, and that she was certain Lotty’s heart was not 
‘engaged. To carry on the suit with increased 


|energy, was now resolved on, and the widow inti- 





mated that the next step should be to ‘ music her,” 
by which phrase, Mrs. Brown meant a serenade. 
| Peter had an ear for music, and Gabriel’s banjo 
was the best inthe county. Neither the widow nor 
Peter thought any particular form of words neces- 
| sary, provided it was not a hymn, and Gabriel could 
improvise most admirably. Peter Brown was de- 





lighted, for, independently of its not being required 
to thrust himself into the presence of the fair one, 
night would conceal any blushes which might suf- 
fuse his cheek. ‘To Gabriel being privy to his 
amour he was most heroically callous. He listen- 
ed with calm complacency to his mother’s instruc- 
tions in regard to the minutie of the proceeding. 
She told him that he must place himself beneath 
Lotty’s window, and that ladies upon such occa- 
sions, very often gave some token of their appro- 
val—a wave of the hand; a glove cast down, or a 
flower ; or any thing else, which would declare the 
serenade heard and appreciated. Peter declared 
that it was the easiest way to woo ever adopted, 
and was anxious to take Gabriel from his work and 
be off before sunset—he could conceal himself in 
the woods, and as soon as it was dark he would be- 
gin. This, the widow would not permit, and be- 
came quite poetical in speaking of the witching in- 
fluence of the stars, and all that sort of thing. 
Peter harkened, and thought all must be right, 


for this very good reason—he did not understand 
a particle of her meaning, though her words were 
familiar. 

Twelve o’clock found Mr. Peter Brown and Ga- 
| briel conversing in no very soft tones, beneath the 
window of Charlotte Hillson. 

“ Gabe, dusent you know somethin’ with love in 
it’ asked Peter, for it had occurred to him that he 


self, and his memory dwelt fondly upon the fact of| had as well hint at his eventual intentions, by 


her having called him “ Pete.” He had never 
discovered the beauties of his name until it passed 
from her lips, and he now thought P—e—te, the 
most harmonious combination of letters imaginable. 
We say he thought so; but, the fact is, he could 
not spell; but, then, it is equally true, that persons 
do not spell before they think. Peter might sup- 
pose two consonants and two vowels very soft, 
when he did not know there was such a thing as a 
consonant or a vowel, on earth. Be this as it may; 
Mrs. Hillson found little difficulty in persuading 
Peter to renew the siege, and bitterly did he Ja- 

ment not having offered Patsy Hillson an exemp- 

tion from toll and the other small kindnesses men- 

tioned by his mother. However, a little reflection 

told him it was not yet too late, and by adding a 
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means of the serenade. 

Gabriel approached his lips to the ear of his 
master, and whispered something—what, we can 
only guess at from the reply. 

‘You black scoundrel, you; ef you dares to 
sing anything sarsy here, I'll serush your head with 
your own banjo.” 

“Good Jiminy, Marse Pete! tain’t no use gittin’ 
mad! I ’spose you'll scrouge this nigger’s eyes out, 
next—It will help his voice mightily. I'll sing 
‘guine away,’ ef you'll help the chorus.” 

Peter reflected a moment, and concluding that 
‘guine away, was as good as any, told Gabriel to 
strike up, and joined most heartily in the chorus. 
Gabriel was more reasonable than the rest of his 
color, for he brought the ditty to a conclusion in 
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half an hour; and sure enough, as Mrs. Brown had | 


no reason in the world, why a heart cut from sweet- 


predicted, something fell at Peter’s feet. What do}|ened dough, should not possess all the virtues of a 


you suppose it was! A flower? No—a glove?! not} 


so—a handkerchief? you are mistaken—a night- 
cap? No, no, dear reader, no—a brown paper par- 
cel containing six gingercakes—five horses and 
one woman! 

No man could be more rejoiced than was Mr. 
Peter Brown. He commanded Gabriel to pick it 
up, with the air of a man who had accomplished 
his purpose. ‘The serenade had been successful, 
and Peter was in ecstacy. It was in vain that 
Gabriel entreated permission to sing again. He 
had “ roun’ the corn, Sally,” which he declared in- 
finitely superior to the one he had just sung, and 
he was convinced that it would bring down another 
windfall from the window, which he might appro- 
priate to himself. ‘ Marse Pete,” as a reasonable 
man, could not refuse to share the profits with his 
coadjutor in the utterance of musical syllables. 
Peter Brown turned a deaf ear to all of Gabriel’s 
solicitations. He feared that something might oc- 
cur to mar the sensation which they had so fortu- 
nately produced, and he exerted all of his logical 
powers in endeavoring to convince Gabriel that it 
would be the greatest absurdity to expect an ac- 
knowledgment, from the window, of every song 
they might sing. He thought they had better go 
home at once; and it was with no small satisfaction, 
Peter anticipated the meeting with his mother. 
He even supposed his: bashfulness had fled before 
his success, but Gabriel soon convinced him that 
this was only in supposition. 

** Courtin’, Marse Pete ?” he asked, as they walk- 
ed homeward. 

* You blarsted nigger, what consarn is that uv 
yourn?” was the not very polite reply which the 
co-serenader received in return for his question. 

“Hi! hi! hi! your temper mighty bad sartinly! 
] did’n’t say you war courtin’, for nobody but a 
poor nigger courts at night. You walk too slow— 
this child must leave you.” 

Gabriel walked very fast for a few minutes, but, 
as soon as he thought he was beyond the view of 
his master, he concealed himself behind a tree, 
until Peter had passed, and then returned to Mrs. 
Hillson’s to serenade on his own account. He 
felt confident that he should receive a reward, not 
only equal to, but greater than Peter’s; for he 
held that individual’s musical talents in great con- 
tempt. But, as our business is not with Gabriel, 
we shall leave him to sing as much as he pleases, 
and return to Mr. Brown and his enterprising 
parent. 

“In Eastern lands they talk in flowers,” and 
understand it too; but it is our firm belief, that 
cakes of gingerbread are equally appropriate for 
holding a discourse, and, this is more especially 
the case, since modern improvements have given 
them such a variety and beauty of form. We see 











ruby, cut in the same shape, and set in a circlet of 
gold. When a highland chieftain aroused his clan 
to-arms by sending around a billet of chased and 
bloody wood, the lowland cavalry might have been 
called to the field by a messenger, bearing a horse 
gingercake. One said, plainly, come to the feast 
of conflagration and slaughter; and the other, 
equally as plain, to horse! to horse! In addition 
to this, the ginger would avow that hot work was 
expected, and the molasses that revenge is sweet— 
calling at once upon the courage and passions of 
the combatants! Can it be doubted, then, that the 
widow Brown and her son, were, almost, lost in a 
maze of speculation as to the meaning of the trea- 
sure which had fallen at the feet of the gallant 
serenader?t Allegory upon allegory rose in dim per- 
spective, and was chased with great eagerness, 
until something still more palpable called their at- 
tention in another direction. One thing excited 
much ingenious comment, which must not be lost. 
The woman had no head, and various were the con- 


| jectures as to the meaning of the decapitation ; for 


decapitated it was evident she had been. The 
marks of the knife were plain. Could it be pos- 
sible that Miss Charlotte Hillson intended to ex- 
press her contempt of Mr. Peter Brown’s mental 
accomplishments ! Such an idea once occurred to 
the widow, but she dared not mention it. The 
thought never for a moment entered the mind of 
Peter himself. His fears of a learned and gifted 
woman, suggested an explanation ; and, after think- 
ing for fifteen minutes with great intensity, he ex- 
claimed, “ not book larnt, by Jiminy!” The thought 
was a happy one, and his mother was amazed that 
she had not before discovered it. How could she, 
for a moment, think a reflection upon her son in- 
tended? He was not a woman, and the cake was. 
The number and variety were happily imagined. 
It was the same which Peter had called for on his 
first visit, and, as Miss Hillson had asked him so 
pointedly what Ae meant, the dullest perception in 
existence would infer that she meant something. 
The immense disproportion, between the women 
and horses, was most beautifully interpreted. Mrs. 
Brown was certain the five horses meant “‘ come 
after,” and Peter added, for the one woman, ‘an’ 
git me.” It was as plain as daylight, that Miss 
Lotty Hillson, in casting the parcel from the win- 
dow, had made a virtual surrender of her person. 
The “ private entertainment” was to come into the 
possession of Peter; the lands of Hillson and 
Brown united, and the parson the instrument for 
accomplishing all. ‘To Gabriel, ‘‘ tother nigger,” 
and the mill, an immense accession of acres and 
dollars were to be added, and the widow Brown 
already bridled in anticipation of the station she 
should hold in the society of the neighborhood, 
had, mentally, resolved to cut “them thar,” and 
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use “those,” wherever she should meet with a! “So I spose, you darned lump uv charcoal! 
“ highflyer.” | whar oughter she to be but at her own home ?” 
The reader will be so good as to suppose several} The black looked at his master in astonishment 
weeks to have passed by, and that Mr. Peter at his infatuation, and, when Peter told him to take 
Brown is now returning from a regimental muster his horse to the stable, he muttered to himself, in 
held in a distant part of the county—so far indeed, 'a sareastic tone, “ nigger gits drunk an’ is a fool, 
that even Patsy Hillson did not frequent it as an white man drunk is a- fool.” | 
itinerant vender of gingerbread. The day has! Mr. Brown entered the door of his imaginary 
been an important one in the life of Mr. Brown ;| dwelling without meeting with anything which 
for he who went forth, in the morning, plain Peter | might inform him of the locus in quo. ‘The green 





Brown—is now returning, Captain Peter Brown. | and yellow sign escaped his notice ; and when he 
Peter has not been ungrateful for the dignity be-| was fairly within, and beheld Lotty, and the widow 
stowed upon him by his regiment ; but, in accor- | bewitched, with the widow de facto, he concluded 
dance with immemorial usage, has “ treated” the | that the two first were the visitors of the last, and 
friends electing him; drank with every man con-| was greatly rejoiced that he had so soon found an 
gratulating him, until he is not aware whether his | opportunity of placing his laurels at the feet of the 
head or his heels be uppermost. The effects of | lovely Charlotte. His bashfulness had entirely 
drunkenness are as various as the exciting influence | disappeared, and making a bow much lower than 
of Sir Humphrey Davy’s nitrous oxide, and it; was necessary, he exclaimed, 
should cause no surprise when we declare that Mr.| “ Five horses an’ one woman! Cap’in Brown 
Brown’s modesty has yielded to his potations, and | says that!” 
he is at this moment equally prepared for war, or} Of the three females, it would be difficult to say 
love. | which was the most surprised. The gallant cap- 
“ Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious,” | tain’s mother threw herself back in her chair; 
says one, whose experience gives weight to his|raised her hands (every finger of which stood apart 
opinion ; and if the widow Brown’s son is not in a| like the balls of a highly excited electrometer) 
fair way of making a fool of himself, there is no | towards the ceiling, and heaving a long suppressed 
truth in the assertion. breath, ejaculated, “ well!” Patsy Hillson perform- 
The twinlike resemblance of Mrs. Hillson’s and | ed the same maneuvre, with the slight variation of 
Mr. Brown’s residences, must not be forgotten, for | rising from her chair, and exclaiming, ‘* Heavens!” 
this, combined with an inebriated brain, is about to| whilst the blushing Lotty retreated to a corner of 
exhibit Peter in a new character. | the room, with an audible, “did you ever!” The 
The road which our worthy is travelling, has two! window, which opened into the portico, had its oc- 
branches. Should he follow the right, for a mile, it | cupant, and the white ivories of Gabriel showed 
will lead him to his own home; but the left, fol-|that he enjoyed the scene. Peter, if he thought 
lowed for an equal distance, will bring him to the | at all, imagined this extraordinary scene to have 
“private entertainment.” Fate, or rum, we are, been caused by the announcement of his title, and 
not certain which, has determined it, and Peter | bowing a second time, with even greater humility 
Brown is now in full career for Mrs. Hillson’s,| than on the first occasion, he repeated, 
confident that he is every moment approaching his! ‘“‘ Yes, Marm, Cap’in Brown says it; for ef I 
own homestead. He has arrived at the gate, and | haint mistaken, I’m him. Ran aginst three can- 
the delusion under which he labors is admirably |derdates an’ beat ’em all. Hite, 150; Martin, 
sustained by being met by no less a personage than | 180; Jinks, 200; an’ Brown, 210. No gittin’ over 
Gabriel, who has accompanied his mistress on althat! Five horses an’ one woman; musicals an’ 
visit to Mrs. Hillson. ‘There are two things of 
which a negro seems to possess an intuitive know-| “Peter!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, reproach- 
ledge. He will detect a gentleman under any dis- | fully. 
guise, and it does not require an unsteady step to; “ Cap’in Brown, Marm !” 
reveal the drunken man. Gabriel saw Peter’s situa-} “ Peter, does you know whereabouts you is?” 
tion immediately ; and when he advanced, for the} ‘ Ater Cap’in Brown’s house. Seed Gabe 


‘guine away,’ forever !” 


j es 
purpose of assisting him to dismount, he whispered, | I come in, an’ now sees you! Ater Cap’in Brown’s 
*“* Mistess here, Marse Pete.” house—make yourself at home, Miss Lotty.” 
Gabriel stood in great dread of the widow’s; Mr. Brown having made this speech, and given 
tongue, and as he had often cowered beneath it/the company an extra bow or two, cast himself 
when fe was drunk, he, very naturally, supposed | into a chair and requested his mother to get him 
that Peter would meet with a few hard rubs should! something toeat. Martha Hillson, not being under 
he venture into her presence, whilst in a similar | the same delusion as Peter, thought it her duty to 
situation. Charity, therefore, induced him to warn | attend to this summons, and left the room. Mrs. 
his master; but what was his surprise when Peter | Brown followed, that she might explain the change 
answered, which had come over her son, and assure Patsy 
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that he was not accustomed to drink as much as 
present appearances would justify her in supposing. 

‘* Pete’s drunk,” she exclaimed, as soon as they 
were out of the hearing of the individual so highly 
complimented. 

Mrs. Hillson had kept “ private entertainment” 
too long not to have found that out, but she pre- 
tended to be very much surprised, and replied, 

“* You dusent say so !” 

“Yes, he’s drunk, an’ its very onusual ; but they 
made him Cap’in, an’ he war sorter forced to it— 
must wet hisapperlettes. I wish we had a passen!” 

“What does you want with a passen?” asked 
Mrs. Hillson. 

“To marry him an’ Lotty, right off—he’d do 
anything now.” 

Mrs. Hillson expressed her doubts as to the 
legality of a marriage where one of the parties 
was incapable of giving a sound consent, and, 
moreover, intimated that Miss Charlotte would 
never consent to any union in which Bacchus should 
hold the torch of Hymen. She thought it would 
be sufficient if Peter’s present excitement led him 
to make a formal tender of his hand. This, Mr. 
Brown was then doing, after a manner of his own. 
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exclamations, which might have induced him to 
venture the placing of a kiss upon the lips of the 
half amused, half seared little coquette before him. 

‘Will yout” asked Peter; resuming the dis- 
course which we have so unceremoniously inter- 
rupted with our remarks. 

“Thar now!” exclaimed the widow Brown to 
her co-peeper through the window ; and the widow’s 
eyes danced with delight. 

* Will you what ?” asked Miss Lotty. 

‘Oh, you knows what I mean—ef you will I'll 
be dinked ef I wont !” 

** Oh, the dear darlin’ !” again escaped the happy 
widow’s lips. “Oh, the dear darlin’; that’s plump!” 

** 1 clare I don’t—what is it?” said Lotty. 

Seeing that Miss Hillson pretended ignorance, 
which he was certain she did not feel, Peter re- 
plied to the lassie’s last question by being, as Mrs. 
Brown termed it—plump. 

‘**] mean won’t you marry Cap’in Brown ?” 

This was a question for which neither the fore- 


> | 





sight of Jesse Wilson, nor Miss Charlotte had pro- 
Ps : eocahs 

| vided an answer, for, Peter, and not Captain Brown 
was the wooer they had expected. 


Peter Brown 
| cond never have made such a formidable query, 


“Miss Lotty, look here,” he began as soon as| but Captain Brown had made it, and Miss Hillson 


the widows had departed—* look here, Miss Lot-| had to depend upon her own resources for an an- 


’ 


ty; 
drawing hyeroglyphics on the hearthstone. 
gingerbread ladies. 


“* Does you see that?” he asked. 
Miss Hillson acknowledged that she did. 


““ An’ that?” he continued, drawing the chared 
end of his original pencil across the neck of his 


picture, with a sudden jerk. 


Miss Charlotte blushed, for she saw thatthe new- 
made captain intended to guillotine the lady, and 
thus carry her memory back to the headless dame 
which she had cast from the window on the night 


of the serenade. 


“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed, when he found he 
was understood ; “‘not book larnt, by my apper- 


lette '” 


Had Mr. Jesse Wilson been present, his jeal- 
ousy would certainly have been aroused by the as- 


surance of his rival. 


and Mr. Brown took a hickory pole, which | 
acted in the capacity of poker, and commenced 
With- 
out possessing much skill, he managed to give a 
pretty fair delineation of one of Mrs. Hillson’s 


The love of mischief dictated the one which 
the little gingerbread-seller gave. 

‘You must ask mother,” she replied; which 
reply brought an exclamation from the piece of 
maternity at the window, sounding very much like 
** the cat’s cotched.” 

Miss Hillson was about to leave the room, when 
Peter’s old bashfulness, for a moment, returned, 
and, with the look of a detected thief, he whispered, 

** Can’t you arsk her ?” 

“* No—I wont !” replied the lady, nettled to think 
he should suppose it possible. 

* Well! well! I’m in fur it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Brown; “an’ I'll go over to your house, in the 
mornin’ an’ fix it. 
she’s willin’.” 


swer. 


Tain’t much, seein’ I knows 


In a short time, our hero—for he has acted the 
hero—sat down to the repast which had been pre- 
pared for him, and here he made the discovery 
that he was not in his own house ; how he made it, 
it isnot necessary to mention. Every toper knows 





Even Mr. Brown’s ordinary | that eating is as good as “ hock and soda-water”’ 


oath of “by Jiminy!” had given place to one of|for sobering the senses, and perhaps, it was this 


a more martial character, and his epaulette was 
now the Koran upon which he swore. The widows, 
imitating the example of Gabriel, viewed the whole 
of this polished courtship through a window in the 
Mrs. Brown was so delighted with 
the delicate tact shown by her son, that she could 
scarcely keep that discreet silence with which 
knowledge by stealth is usually obtained, and, if 
Peter had not been both drunk and absorbed in his) result. 
wooing, he would have heard many encouraging’ to allude to the gingerbread he may have been eat- 


partition wall. 


which recalled Mr. Brown’s faculties. Perhaps 
it was the plate out of which he was eating, or, 
perhaps, he had women and horses for a dessert. 
We only state the fact, but leave it to the inge- 
nuity of others to unravel the clue by which we ar- 
rived at it. Mr. Brown apologized, most humbly, 
for his unintentional mistake, but secretly con- 
cratulated himself on its having led to such a sweet 
Sweet result, we say ; but we do not mean 
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ing. Brown loved gingerbread, but, to parody a 
sentence too common for us to quote, he loved Lotty 
more. 

Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. Brown’s son, soon set off 
for home, but not before the widow had given Miss 
Charlotte a motherly kiss, and whispered, “ I hearn | 
it all.” We spare our readers the endearing epi- 
thets lavishly bestowed by the lady upon her son, 
and, using the privilege allowed all writers, we 
shall at once make it morning, and start Mr. Brown 
to Martha Hillson’s to “ fix it.” This privilege | 
permits us to take any one, who may choose to fol- 
low us, to the “ private entertainment,” in advance 
of the lover, and this we, accordingly, do. 





Lotty has just told Mr. Wilson of the engage- 
ment between herself and Peter, and they are once | 
more seated side by side, but their chat is éntirely | 
changed. A few days before, they had exercised 
all of their ingenuity in expedients wherewith to | 
encourage the bashful lover; now, they wish to 
drive him off. This, Mr. Wilson thinks quite 
easy ; a huge old tome of accounts, and a little 
rustic pedantry being the weapons to be used. Miss 
Charlotte’s education little qualifies her for acting 
the character of pedant, but she can make as many 
big words, and use more highsounding phrases, 
than are necessary for alarming the captain. Be- 
sides all this, she can quote from ‘“* Lalla Rookh,”’ a 
whole day together. This, in the mouth of a ven- 
der of gingerbread, would frighten any one. 

Peter Brown was soon telegraphed by the watch- 
ful Wilson, who betook himself to his hiding place 
in the closet. Miss Hillson placed the old ledger 
on a table, and, leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
appeared deeply absorbed in its contents. Aftera 
little delay, Mr. Brown entered. 

* Mornin’, Miss Lotty !” 

****'Tis moonlight over Emans sea.’ ” 

**] say Miss Lotty, mornin.’ ” 

“‘*Her banks of pearl and palmy isles.’ ” 

“* She don’t hear! Good mornin’, Miss Lotty !” 

“* Bask in the nightbeam beauteously.’ ” 

“** Bless me! she’s sleep, an’ dreamin.’ ” 

*** And her blue waters sleep in smiles.’ ” 

*“ Excuse me, Mr. Brown,” said Miss Charlotte, 
at last. ‘I assure youl did not see you. You 
do not know what it is to be absorbed—profoundly 
absorbed, Mr. Brown—in the contents of this 
super-excellent volume.” 

Peter Brown turned a little pale, and the corners 
of his mouth were observed to quiver; but he re- 
covered himself, and asked, with a forced attempt 
at gaiety, if she was “ mockin’ the highflyers.’ 

“ Imitating the gentry do you mean! No indeed! 
Listen to this admirable work. 


‘ 


‘««« Where some hours since was heard the swell 
Of trumpet, and the clash of rell 
Bidding the bright-eyed sun farewell.’ ” 


Captain Peter Brown—need we say it !—left 
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the room as if he was leading his company to the 
charge in double quick time. 

Our readers have, doubtless, anticipated the con- 
clusion. 
lassie ; 


Jesse Wilson married the gingerbread 
but their foresight may not have informed 
them, that it was done by the solicitation of Peter 
himself. Mr. Brown was aman of strict honor, 
and considered his engagement a binding one, but, 
not being very nice at drawing distinctions, he 
thought Jesse would do as well as himself, and of- 
fered him the choice of the slaves, if he would 
swear fealty to Miss Charlotte Hillson in his place. 
Mr. Wilson was generous enough to reject the 
gift, but wedded the lady with joy. Peter attend- 
ed the nuptials, and uttered a scrap of wisdom, 
which made his long-suffering and painstaking 
mother call him—a fool. “I'was this, though not 
in these words. A captain might yet expect to 


get a wife who did not know ‘ B from a bull’s foot.’ 





THE THEMES OF SONG. 


Misname not thou an idle dream, the ardent poet's thought, 

Who makes his brotherhood of things from Nature’s trea 
sures brought ; 

Their voiceless beauty speaks to him in language sweet 
and clear, 

A music, and a melody than earthly tones more dear! 


i 
} 
| 


Oh bright and glowing are the tints, the rainbow hues, that 
dye 

The legends of the olden time to Memory’s musing eye ; 

And sweet the garland Friendship twines, that sheds im- 
mortal bloom, 

| And lives in deathless poesy, regardless of the tomb. 


Yes, the green field; the azure sky; the restless, rolling 
main ; 

The waving wood; the ivied tower; the timeworn battle 
plain ; 


The cloudrobed mountain’s misty brow ; the murmur of the 
stream ; 
The starhung canopy of night ; the pale moon’s silver beam ; 


The balmy breath of Summer morn, when gentle zephyr’s 
play 

With op’ning buds, that sink to rest "neath evening's purple 
ray ; 

The stormwrought drapery of the sky; the lightning’s 
quivering flash, 





That brightest gleams in darkest night ; the thunder’s peal- 
ing crash ; 


The murmuring cadence, breathing soft, when dying tem- 
pests wail; 

| The whispering breeze of tranquil heav’n, that floats o’er hill 
and vale; 

The stormy revelry of wrath, in Winter’s ruthless hour; 

The tender beauty of the Spring, each modest little flower; 





These claim the witchery of song; and wake the magic spell, 

Which thrills the heart that owns its power; whose spirit 
loves to dwell 

In fancy’s glowing imagery; which robes with dazzling light, 





| Its idols, and its memories, its daydreams pure and bright! 


| 
| The melting harmonies of sound; “the music of the spheres,” 
Recall the suadows of the past, the joys of other years ; 
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And fondly cherished images of long departed hours, 
Rise, in the magic-glass of thought, and fill her fairy bowers, 


With forms and tones of severed friends, and mellow lustre 
shed 

On treasured scenes, that bring again the spirits of the dead, 

To hold communion sweet, with those, whose vigils sad 
were kept, 

In sorrow o’er the lonely grave where warm affection slept. 


Ah, deem it not a worthless boon—an ignis fatuus light, 
That glitters only to deceive, and fade in glowing night,— 
No, "tis a noble heritage,—a pricelegs treasure given ;— 
A faint, but faithful ray, whose beams portray the hues of | 
Heaven. A DAUGHTER OF VIRGINIA, 
September, 1841. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER. 
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Beauty of the Southern Constellations; The Magellan 
Clouds ; The rising of the Southern Cross ; The sinking 
of the North Polar Star; The Harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
its scenery; The City, its population, trade, &c.; The 
variety of Churches ; The rejoicings on account of the 
birth of the Princess Donna Maria; An arrival from the 





United States; Account of a dreadful duel; Departure 
from Rio; Various modes of passing the time on board ; 
A seaman ina rhapsody; The history of Alice Bellan- 
ger and her son; “The uncle,” “the schoolboy,” and 
“the death of Alice ;” Passing the Cape of Good Hope ; 
Man overboard; Arrival in Anjeer Bay ; The appearance 
and products of the country; Sail for Canton; Vexa- 
tious weather ; A squall, a calm, and a tremendous storm; 
Approach to the coast of China; A Chinese fishing boat; 
Aspect of the country ; Anchor under the peak of Lintin. 


After crossing the line, the atmosphere soon became pure, 
balmy and delicious, and so clear, that the stars became 
visible as they successively rose above the horizon. The 
polar star, that lamp hung out in the heavens, to guide the 
wayfarer of the desert, and the wanderer on the deep, al- 
though true to its post, now sunk gradually into the ocean ; 
while others, more brilliant, but less endeared by associa- 
tion, rose upon the view. High up in the sky, two lumi- 
nous bodies, like fragments of the milky-way, arrest the 
gaze of the beholder ; while, lower down towards the South- 
pole, another of darker hue is visible. They are the won- 
derful Magelian clouds, which, from their position and im- 
movability, are ascribed by Humboldt to the reflection of 
the Cordilleras. 

Language cannot describe the intense brillianey of the 
Southern constellations. Although not of the first magni- 
tude, yet, as a sacred symbol held aloft, the Southern cross 
first received the homage of the Northman. It is impossi- 
ble to convey an idea of the beauty of the nights in these 
latitudes :—when the sun has sunk enveloped in his gor- 
geous panoply of crimson and gold, and the full-orbed moon 
careers along the cloudless sky in an ocean of silvery light. 
Such scenes are to be felt as well as seen—for, on such oc- 
casions, the soul lost in reverie, and forgetful of the pre- 
sent, stretches far into the recesses of the past, and in its 
yearning for what it feels, that it alone can love, seems al- 


most to grasp within its memory the reminiscence of-a| 


purer and more ethereal existence. Nor is the scene below 
less brilliant—far as the eye can reach, the ‘liquid plain, 
when slightly ruffled by a breeze, seems like a sea of mol- 





ten silver when in a state of ebullition ; and the waves, as 
severed by the burnished keel, open in chasms of fire. 
The ship seems imbedded in flame, and the light of the 
brilliant wake shadows the masts and cordage en the sur- 
face of the sails. 

We soon made Cape Frio, the terminous of a high chain 
of mountains ; its lofty summit covered with mists. Shortly 
after we passed through the entrance, about one mile wide, 
and Jeaving the “ Sugar Loaf,” an abrupt conical mountain 
on the left, and Santa Cruz on the right, entered a spacious 
bay, surrounded by lofty mountains, clothed with verdure 
to their summits, picturesque in their aspect, and separated 
by vallies, whose luxuriant growth of fruit and flowers made 
the atmosphere redolent of perfume. Groves of orange, 
citron and lemons ; orchards of plantain and banana, with 
the wild, abounding, uncultivated but delicious guava, in 
bloom, and weighed down with fruit, refreshed the eye with 
their varied hues, and almost overpowered the sense by 
their fragrance. 

The city of Rio de Janeiro, situated on the south side of 
the bay, contains about 150,000 inhabitants. The streets, 
long and narrow, run along the vallies between the moun- 
tains. The palace-square, fronting on the quay, is, in the 
day time, always thronged, particularly with negroes pass- 
ing to and from the fountains. The slaves so much exceed 
the freemen in number, that the police is necessarily very 
strict ; and gangs of the poor wretches are compelled to 
work in chains. The heart sickens at the sight of hordes 
of these unfortunates, almost in a state of nudity, (like 
driven cattle,) exposed for inspection and sale—and this, 
too, near the residence and within the view of royalty. 

What a contrast! Within those gates, beneath that roof, 
all is pride and pomp and pageantry, and art is strained 
and nature ransacked, to pamper the luxurious indulgence 
of its inmates: without,—scorched by the blazing sun, his 
only garment a filthy rag girt about his loins,—the fettered 
slave, emasculate and forlorn, his back excoriated, and 
with swollen feet, staggers along with his taskmaster at his 
heels. 

The unbeliever may ascribe to chance, this great dis- 
parity of condition; but the Christian, with the eye of faith, 
recognizes the hand, and in submissive piety, bows to the 
dispensations of Providence. He feels, he knows—for the 
records of a Saviour’s life confirm it—that each state has 
its trials and its solace: that the slave less favored, is less 
accountable, and that it is the high in rank and the gifted 
in intellect from whom most will be exacted, As the 
heighth and depth of mountains and vallies, would scarce 
be discerned by an eye capable of embracing the whole sur- 
face of the earth, so the inequalities of human life, tran- 
sitory and fleeting, are as nothing compared with the pros- 
pects of a future state. Let the poor slave toil on then, 
humble and submissive, and he will reap the reward which 
will be denied to the monarch, who abuses, and the states- 
man, who betrays his trust. 

The slave trade is now very brisk, but it is to be hoped 
that the beaming rays of intelligence may yet penetrate the 
gloom which overshadows these benighted countries,—and 
repudiate that political bigotry which deems, that crime can 
be conducive of prosperity. 

Every comparison with other countries, renders me 
prouder of and more attached to my own. She first si- 
lenced with her artillery, the exactions of the Barbary 
Powers ; and she also gave the first deathblow to the hor- 
rid traffic in human flesh. The exports of Rio are coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, hides and horns. The annual ex- 
ports of coffee amount to upwards of fifty million pounds. 
The whole value of the imports is from 13 to 14 million 
dollars. 


There are four East-Indiamen belonging to the port, and 








about five hundred sail of foreign vessels enter annually, 
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of which about one-half are English; one-third American, | who cultivates those flowers only which captivate the vul- 


and the remainder, French and other nations. 

The Brazilian women are by no means prepossessing : 
the men are more so in features, but are short of stature and 
dispose d to be corpulent. They are simple, uneducated 
and credulous, but kind and charitable ; and provide so Ww ell 
for their poor, that beggars are rarely seen. Unquestiona- 
bly, the number of convents, from whence food is gratui- 
tously distributed, is the principal reason why the aid of the 
stranger is so seldom solicited. There are many churches, 
all richly, though few tastefully, decorated. The King’s 
chapel is gorgeous in the extreme,—but the great attraction 
to me, is the music. The choir is composed of eunuchs, 
and the singing surpasses all [ have ever heard. There 
are many very large churches; and beside those im the 
city, every eminence around is crowned with a convent, a 
church, or a nunnery. The most interesting church to a 
sailor is the Boa Viagen, (Good Voyage,) adorned with 
sails, cables, anchors, &c.—the grateful offerings of seamen 
preserved from shipwreck. 

Since his flight from Portugal, escorted by an English 
fleet in 1808, John VI has held his court here. He is rep- 
resented as an imbecile, governed by his wife, a sister 
to the King of Spain. A few weeks before our arrival, the 
Princess Donna Maria was born, and the rejoicings have 
not yet terminated. 

Throughout the day, the clang of the bells is incessant ; 
and the hills around, roar with the unceasing reverberation 
of the artillery, discharged from every ship and fortress. 
At night, the convents throw back the blaze of the illumi- 
nated city, which gilds the slopes and summits of the cir- 
cumjacent mountains,— while, like an undulating mirror, 
the harbor reflects the myriads of lights which are fanci- 
fully interspersed among the spars and rigging of the ships- 
of-war. On the islands and along the shore, in every direc- 
tion, bonfires are blazing ; and from every point, as well on 
the water as the land, is heard the whizzing sound of the 
sinuous and beautiful rocket, which, exploding above and 
around, like un unceasing fuie de joie, fill the air with its 
fiery flakes. The sound of music, and the shouts of merri- 
ment, commingled and wafted by the breeze, fall gratefully 
upon the ear, and soothe the lagging hours of watchfulness. 

An arrival from the United States. A dreadful duel has 
occurred at home. 


‘*O, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please”— 


aS capricious in decision, as abiding in fortitude, how pow- 
erful is your influence for good or evil! An earthly coin 
stamped with a heavenly image, is a pure and single- 
minded woman. The perfection of the human, the begin- 
ning of the celestial race ; throned in virtue ; fanned by the 
breath of angels; environed with airs of paradise; her 
step is unodesty, her voice is music, and her look is love. 


“Spotless without and innocent within, 
She fears no danger, for she knows no sin.” 


An emanation of the Deity, the radiant link which binds 
us to a purer state, unconscious as the soft and fertilizing 
dew, she weans us from sin to holiness,—and, as the wes- 
tern sky is tinged with lights long after the sun has set, her 
beautiful example is felt beyond the grave. More eloquent 
than the chiselled marble or the sculptured urn, the tears 
and lamentations of the poor bespeak her epitaph. Lovely 
and beloved in life; cheerful and resigned in death; her 
heavenly task fulfilled, like the dove forced back by the 
troubled waters, she resumes her place in the bosom of her 
God. 

How different the character; how reverse the fate of the 


vain and silly woman! Forgetting that beauty truly blent is 


the soul beaming in the face, she is like the unskilful florist, 


| gar eye ; but which, scentless and gaudy, are rejected by 
ithe hand of refinement. Listening to admiration first with 
|a pleased and then with a greedy ear, “‘unlike the natural 
| appetite, indulgence never sates, profusion never satishes.” 
| Proud of a complexion or a form, she neglects that which 
would irradiate the one and dignify and ennoble the other. 
As like with like holds strong affinity, she assimilates with 
\the least gifted of the other sex; and may, in her unmean- 
ing flippancy, encounter one, who, aware of her weaknes® 
and unrestrained by principle, will bait his hook with flat- 
tery, and lure her to destruction. ‘ Like the unconscious 
moth, she flutters round the torch of adulation, and meets 
her ruin in what she most admired.” If fortunately she es- 
cape infamy, she does not attain happiness. If single, 
petulant and unloved ; if married, pining and discontented ; 
fretful at admonition; negligent of her duties; heedless of 
the past, and unprepared for the future ;—after a useless 
life, she sinks shuddering into the grave, whose dark chasm 
is illumined by no ray of hope. 

Young, beautiful and accomplished, but wayward and 
unfeeling, Emily Pendleton, the reigning belle of the town 
of Petersburg, became engaged to Edward Bowden, a stu- 
dent of medicine, who parted with her, after receiving her 
protestations of fidelity and love, to attend his last course 
of lectures in Philadelphia. In the meantime, impelled by 
that love of admiration, now become the aliments of her 
soul, she first encouraged the earnest gaze, then listened to 
the ardent vows, and finally engaged herself to Henry 
Arnold. Bowden, after his return, made some remark dis- 
paraging of the lady’s constancy, which was naturally ell- 
cited by his disappointment. The remark was repeated to 
Arnold, who, fiery with zeal in behalf of one he deemed 
perfection, demanded an explanation in a manner so pe- 
remptory as to preclude it. A challenge necessarily en- 
sued, and the graveyard of an old deserted church was 
selected as the place of combat. The father of Bowden 
was apprised of their intention the evening previous, and 
could at once have frustrated it,—but inasmuch as his son 
had a short time before been engaged in a similar affair, 
which had not, it was whispered, redounded to his credit, 
the father, in an unfortunate moment, deferred his inter- 
ference until the following morning. 

To a wedding or a duel, alike impelled by love or hate, 
men are proverbially punctual. Precisely at the appointed 
minute, the parties were on the ground. Who that from 
afar had beheld the quiet scene, would have dreamed of the 
deadly crime which was about to pollute it! To the West, 
embosomed in a valley, lay the town, half screened by a 
light gauze of vapor, which rose and fell as the gentle wind 
rushed down the sides, or through the gorges of the hills. 
The slumber of the citizens seemed protracted by the lul- 
laby of the waterfalls, or the monotonous sound of the mills 
whose machinery they propelled. ‘To the North, a dense 
bank of mist, gathering its folds to follow the rising sun, 
denoted the course of the river. The summits of the sur- 
rounding hills were bathed in light ; the sweet breath of the 
morning was abroad, and the gushing of streams, and the 
chaunt from each brake, proclaimed that “the voice of the 
echo was unbound in the woods.” The soft wind sighed 
through the trees, and moaned along the empty aisles of the 
time-honored and desolate church. Emblems of time and 
eternity, the people below, warm with the tide of life, 
breathed freely, while the dead around, cold and motion- 
less, slept on. On a tombstone—the tablet of mortality— 
the instruments of death were laid. The dead slept in 
peace ; while two living beings confronted each other, em- 
bittered with hate. The length of two graves, with the in- 
terval between, was assigned as the distance. The princi- 
pals were planted; and the seconds, heartless and selfish, 
without an attempt at reconciliation, but with due regard to 
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themselves, sclected a safe position, and gave the word to | 
fire! | 

Nerved hy the sight of a successful rival before him, the | 
aim of Bowden was unerring, and his ball passed through | 
the heart of his enemy. 

It is believed, that it was the intention of Arnold to have 
discharged his pistol in the air, and thereby make room for 
explanation : if so, his purpose was changed in an instant. 
Convulsively bounding from the earth when struck, with 
the look of a demon, he glared upon his adversary; endea- 
vored to level his pistol, which vibrated as he reeled, and, 
with the clutch of death, discharged it as he fell. Strack 
with horror at the appalling sight, Bowden, advancing one 
fatal step, received the bullet in his brain, and was caught 
ere he reached the earth by his tardy but agonized father. 

Side by side sleep the victims of coquetry ; while she, in | 
the arms of another, lavishes her blandishments, and mocka 
the love she cannot feel. 





Wita light airs from the land, barely sufficient to ripple 
the placid surface of the sequestered bay, we slowly sailed 
out of the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. Bidding adieu to the 
comforts and delights of shore, and almost to the face of 
civilization, we girded on the armor of endurance for a long 
and perilous voyage. 

We had scarce gained an offing, when the wind gently 
and almost imperceptibly subsided, and left us for hours 
riding helpless in a perfect calm. 

With the hot and blistering noon, like bane and antidote, 
came the sea breeze, cool and refreshing; whose glad 
coming, long ere it reached us, was announced by the 
white foam of the leaping, sparkling wave. And now, with 
light sails furled and boats secured, and all prepared for the 
rude encounters of the sea, we braced our ponderous yards 
to the stiffening breeze and shaped our course for India. 

Little of interest occuyred to vary the monotony of our 
long and tedious voyage. By way of cheering the passage 
of the dull and lingering hours, the junior officers formed 
themselves into a school during the forenoon of each day ; 
and in the evenings, when not prevented by the inclemency 
of the weather, those exempt from duty for the time, as- 
sembled together--and by tale, and jest, and song, endea- 
vored to enliven each other. 

Some of the crew, more dramatic in their taste, by the 
association of incongruous characters, formed an amusing 
Thespian corps,—and twice a-week, regaled their ship- 
mates with the representation of such plays as Douglas, 
The Deserter, The Rendezvous, The Turnpike Gate, &e. 
The indulgence of this taste, led to an amusing incident. 
One of the most intelligent of the corps, also a good sea- 
man, was at the helm during the midwatch on a dark and 
threatening night. The top-gallant-yards had been sent 
down, the topsails double reefed, and every preparation 
made for an approaching gale. Huge masses of clouds 
swept along the sky; the stars here and there, giimmered 
in the distance ; the moon just sinking below the horizon, 
threw a pale and fitful beam across the waters; the ship 
rose and plunged to the fast rising sea, and nothing was 
heard except the angry lashing of the waves against her 
sides, and the shrill whistling of the wind through the 
blocks and cordage. 

The officer in charge of the deck, was intently observing 
the weather; and the men of the watch, with the ropes in 
their hands, stood ready to reduce sail at a moment’s warn- 
ning ;—when suddenly letting go the helm, the seaman 
clasped his hands and exclaimed—*“O, Bertha, | adore 
thee! 

“What's: that,” cried the officer, much startled and 
springing to his side. 





“* Steady—no higher,” said the man, who had instantly 
resumed the helm; and the officer, supposing that he had 
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mistaken the usual directions of the helmsman, returned to 
his post and renewed his scrutiny of the weather. It is al- 
most needless to say, that the seaman was, in fancy, enact- 
ing on the stage the character which had been assigned to 
him. 

One of the officers in his turn, related the history of 
Alice Bellanger and her son; and | will copy a portion, not 
so much for the incidents themselves, as for the reflections 
they suggest, and the lessons they convey. 

The first part, all trifling as it is, will suffice to show 
how the mildest natures may be roused to frenzy, by the 
threatened wreck of hope, or the workings of despair. 
Who, in his varied circle of relatives and friends, has not 
known one, kind and playful as a fawn in his general inter- 
course, than whom, when deeply incensed, the sleuth 
hound, in its quest of blood, is not more untiring and re- 
lentless ? 

The second, alike in nature, and differing only in person 
from the first, will show that man is a fearful creature ; that, 
while unmoved by passion, with the glee of boyhood he 
pursues his sport; gay as a butterfly, basks in the smile of 
beauty ; and blithe, jocund and free, revels at the festive 
board. But let the placid stream be once ruffled by the 
gust of passion, and for the benignant smile, the merry 
laugh, the courteous air, and fond, confiding glance, we 
have the scowl of envy, distorted, frantic gestures; the 
mind, quick to conceive ; the prompt hand, ready to avenge 
a wrong. 

The third, consoling in its sadness, will prove that death 
is not always a fearful thing. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the officer spoke of 
his uncle, his mother, and himself. 


THE UNCLE. 

A childless widower, the affections of Lewis Bellanger 
were centred in bis sister Alice and her infant son. The 
latter, was the object of his pride and deep solicitude. 
Day by day he watched its growth, and carefully noted 
every sign of intelligence. It was at this period, when by 
its very exactions childhood is most endeared, that a se- 
vere attack of the measles had left the infant feeble and 
emaciated, with an irritating but not alarming cough. The 
sympathies of no one were more warmly elicited in its be- 
half, than those of its colored nurse, the simple-minded 
Hannah. 

Considering unbroken sleep as the best indication of 
health, she determined of her own accord to do something 
for its relief. A phial of laudanum was kept in the apart- 
ment, from which, more to soothe the cough than as an 
anodyne, a few drops were occasionally given. 

One evening, the cough had been more than usually trou- 
blesome—and was, for the first time, attended with indica- 
tions of fever. Ata late hour, those indications subsided ; 
and the exhausted mother, spent with watching, retired to 
her pillow. Scarce had she done so, when Hannah, in 
pursuance of her benevolent design, warmed some drink ; 
and adding what she considered a composing draught, gave 
it to the child. 

The next morning, that child was attired in the case- 
ments of the grave ; and nothing was heard, save the loud 
wail of the conscience-stricken nurse, and the gushing sobs 
of the crushed and desolate mother. 

Bowed to the earth by the unexpected calamity, the uncle, 
after the first paroxysm, sunk into a state of apathy, and 
seemed to defy alike the solace of his friends and the shafts 
of fate. But when the continued warmth of his body, in- 
duced the physician to hold a mirror to its nostrils, and the 
glad annunciation was made that the child still, though 
faintly breathed, a revulsion took place in his feelings. 
Rushing to his chamber, he seized a sword, and, seeking 
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the apartment whither the nurse had retired, he placed | 
himself in the open door-way, and swore that the moment | 
which confirmed the loss of his sister's child, should wit- 
ness the death of her by whose stupidity it had been mur- 
dered. Sternly silencing all remonstrance and entreaty, | 
and fiercely defying any attempt to remove him, for many 
hours he maintained his post; nor would he abandon it, | 
unti] the child, awake and sensible, was placed in his arms. 

Thus it is with man! Unopposed, kind, gentle and af- | 
fectionate ; and plastic as his native clay, in the hands of 
those he loves. But roused, how fearful is the transition! | 
fiercer and more relentless than the tiger, every natural, 
healthy pulsation, is exchanged for the wildest throes of | 
the deepest, blackest, direst, and most vindictive passions. | 

— 
THE SCHOOLBOY. 

Years passed on; and a neat, becoming cap, confined the | 
tresses of the more matronly, less blooming, but scarce less | 
beautiful Alice. Her son, Leon, now in his fourteenth | 
year, was pursuing his studies under an excellen€ teacher | 
who superintended the academy of the town. 


One evening, Leon returned from school late and dispi- | 
rited, and instead of hastening as usual to his mother to! 
narrate the incidents of the day, he sat apart, moody and | 
silent. 

‘‘ Leon, come here,” said Alice. 

He looked up, partially rose, and then, as he encoun- 
tered her glance, drooped his head and resumed his former 
position. 

‘* Do you hear me, my son?” 


“O, mother, he will kill me !” 


“God forbid, my son! but if he did, an early death 


| were less bitter than a disgraced life. Much and dearly as 
I love you, Leon; closely as you are entwined with my 


very heartstrings, | would rather follow you to the grave, 
and lay beside you in the narrow restingplace, than live 
and bear the humiliation of hearing my son branded as a 
coward. Leon, you surely will not, cannot shrink ?” 

“T will die first!” exclaimed the boy, as he rushed from 
the house. 

Thus parted mother and son. She to commune in her 
closet—and he to the peaceful hall of learning, with thoughts 
intent upon the coming conflict. That evening, with a face 
livid, swollen and disfigured with blood, Leon was borne 
home by some of his associates. 

“You have done well, my son,” said Alice to him, when 
he was sufficiently recovered to return to school, “ well 
and nobly. You have resented the insult you received, 
and, although you have been discomfited, your adversary 
has been taught to respect you. I have but one word more 
of advice to give, and that is, to resent an insult the mo- 
ment it is offered,—but, never my child, never be the ag- 
gressor.”’ 

The pure spirit of Alice dreamed not of the innate fero- 
city of human nature. Her own magnanimty misled her 
as to the effect the resistance of her child would have upon 
the character of George Hinton his oppressor. 

Instead of evineing a generous forbearance, Hinton felt 
more disposed than ever, to domineer over one, physically 


so much his inferior. A second, a third, and a fourth contest, 

Those low, sweet sounds, so gentle yet so distinct, con- each more desperately fought than the preceding one, fol- 
veved to the feelings of that boy, a mandate more impera-| lowed in quick succession : from each one, Leon was borne 
tive than the behest of the Great Sultan to his turbaned | bruised, battered, and helpless;—but, with spirit unsub- 


NE 


slaves—with whom, to hear is to obey. Rising at once, | 
Leon quickly crossed the room, and throwing himself at his 
mother’s feet, buried his head in her lap and burst into tears. 

Perceiving by his countenance when he rose that he 
was deeply distressed, Alice had thrown aside the needle- 
work, with which she was engaged; but that fond mother, 
although yearning to sympathize in and soothe the affliction 
of her child, was yet too eonsiderate to interrupt the first 
gush of overcharged feeling. In a short time, tranquillized 
by her endearments, his tale of grief was told and he com- 
posedly slept, while she lay awake and anxious—for she 
felt that a crisis had arrived, and feared lest her child should 
prove deficient in the trial which awaited him. 

The next morning, as he left for school, his mother thus 
spake to him— 

‘“* My son, heretofore I have endeavored to inculcate in you, 
charity and good will to all; I have enjoined you rather to 
think for others than yourself, and to submit to any priva- 
tion rather than wantonly or undeservedly wound the feel- 
ings of another. In fine, I have striven to impress on you 
as the standard of all your actions, that golden rule that 
we should ‘do unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us.’ Thus far, with trifling exceptions, my admo- 
nitions have not been disregarded. But now, my child, I 


am called upon to perform a sterner duty ; one, from the | 


exactions of which, | would gladly relieve both you and 


myself—but it may not be. There is a limit to all things, | 


and forbearance carried too far, may degenerate into pusil- 
lanimity. This is a hard and selfish world, Leon, where 
so many in the arrogance of their nature are prone to tram- 
ple on their fellows, that it is a social obligation on each 
one, to resist tyranny in every shape, and teach the would- 
be-despot, that he may not lord it with impunity. There 
is but one course for you to pursue, my son—one only 
mode of securing my approbation. Yon have been struck 
by another boy—one larger and stronger than yourself, it is 
true—but it matters not ;--great as are the odds against 
you, you must return the blow you have received.” 


Vor. VII—83 


| dued, his return to school was invariably a signal for the 
| renewal of the conflict. 


could not quell. She did not condemn the resolute perse- 


; ne , 
| Like the magician, Alice had raised a storm which she 


verance of her son, but she grieved at the vindictive spirit 
|now awakened in his bosom. But who amongst us is per- 
|fect? As well preach charity to the unfeeling; portray the 
loveliness of a generous nature to the avaricious ; exalt on 
high magnanimity to the selfish; amid rapine and pillage 
|bid the rapacious soldier to abstain; and ery “ forbear” to 
the tiger, with his tongue just lapped in the blood of his 
| victim, as to open the sluices of the human heart, and then 
expect its crimson tides to flow with their wonted equanimity. 

Had Alice yielded to her maternal Solicitude, she would 
| have withdrawn Leon from school—but she felt that on the 





| present emergency, hinged the future character of her son. 
| Were she to withdraw him now, that spirit of resistance 
| to oppression, and of indomitable perseverance in the rights, 
which, with a high sense of honor, she was most anxious to 
impiant and foster, might be weakened, if not forever ex- 





\tinguished. She determined therefore to leave the matter 
ito its course ; but, with a heart wrung with apprehension, 
she saw him depart for school, for the first time since his 


last encounter. 

Leon, however, had improved in pugilism, not from hos- 
‘tile practice only, but by the instructions of a larger boy, 
who taught him how to parry the dreadful force of Flinton’s 
‘blows, which, heretofore striking a vulnerable part, had so 
| often felled him to the ground. 

With equal firmness of purpose therefore, but in better 
| spirits, Leon again defied Hinton on the dismissal of the 
school. 

Heretofore in very desperation at first, and afterwards 
from a vindictive yearning to close with his opponent, Leon 
had continued to rush upon him—until, breathless and ex- 
| hausted, he fell a victim to calm, collected, and superior 
| prowess. On this occasion, however, he acted differently, 
‘for with hope came cirecnmspection. 
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Hin- 


ton, worried and fretted, finally became thoroughly en- 


The contest was long, desperate, and unrelenting. 


raged, and struck blindly and at random—till, exhausted at 
length, as much by his own exertions as the skill of his op- 


ponent, with a cry of mingled rage, execration and despair, | 


he fell, prostrate and subdued. 


THE DEATH OF ALICE. 


Even in her bloom, Alice, like the bud half-blown, bore 
in her bosom the worm—the messenger of destruction— 


Her 


which, unseen though steadfast, gnawed at its core. 


fragile form had, year by year, become attenuated; her | 
step, less buoyant and elastic; her tones, more thrilling, | 
though more faint; and her eye, ever bright and beautiful, | 
now dazzled with unwonted brilliancy ;—all, foretelling the | 


near approach of that hour when the soul untrammelled, 
soars aloft and claims its birthright in the skies. 

A few years after the last incident, Alice, in pursuance 
of medical advice, and accompanied by her son, a female 
friend and her nurse, embarked on board vessel to seek 
recovery in a sea voyage. 

For many weeks they sailed about, varying their course 
to the varying wind, in the futile hope of prolonging life by 


change of scene; of renovating the human frame, which, | 
like a complex and beautiful instrument, none but its | 


maker can repair. 
Although each recurring sun had brought change of 


scene and frequent change of aspect in the weather; al- 


though the lowering cloud no longer swept across the sky ; | 


and although the ocean, late tempest-tossed, now sobbed 


and moaned in its calm ;—there came no change to Alice. | 


Every day witnessed the extinction of a ray of hope ; every 
hour increased the shadow of approaching death, which, 
like a bird of prey, circles nearer and nearer, ere he makes 
his fatal swoop. The waning strength, the fading, sinking 
eye, proclaimed that the impending blow might not be 
averted. Despairing, they bent their course for home, trust- 
ing to reach it before the pure spirit of their charge should 
be summoned away. 

The scorching sun on high threw his fierce beams on a 
parched and gasping earth; the meandering river searce 
rippled on its course ; and the sea, far as the eye could 
reach, lay as calm and still and glowing, as if its light and 
buoyant element were changed into molten lead. 

Here and there a discordant gull, with outspread wing, 
lay panting on the surface: the stormy petal, whose spi- 
rits rise clamorous with the gale, noiselessly skimmed 
along, and anon folded its wings and sunk exhausted on the 
bosom of the ocean,—and far off, on the verge of the hori- 


zon, floated a light and graceful fabric, which alone, within | 


the broad scope of vision, proclaimed man as its architect. 

A temporary couch erected on the deck of that frail 
barque, supported the exhausted frame of Alice, who, 
screened from the meridian sun by a light awning over- 
head, breathed more freely than in the close confined cabin 
from which she had been just removed. 


Before her lay her native land skirting the western hori- | 


zon with a brilliant line of light, reflected from the blanched 
and indurated sand, and throwing in bold relief the dark 
outline of luxuriant foliage in the back ground. Beyond the 
point, almost within sight, was their destined haven, whose 
glassy waters reflected her paternal roof, and washed the 
shore, so often pressed in infancy by her tiny feet, in search 
of the glistening pebble, or the curious shell. 

As the present receded from the view—the past in pal- 
pable distinctness marshalled its events,—and the pallid 
lip and fading eye of the dying woman, kindled with the 
exuberant smile and arch and playful glance of the morn of 
life. Her mother’s plaintive voice and fond caress; her 
father’s step, Jong listened for, caught at last ; and her own 
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|shout of welcome, soon changed for the merry, ringing 
| laugh, as she tossed and gambolled in his arms ;—all in 
vivid seeming, tangible and clear, passed before her, and 
the sports of childhood were renewed in fancy on the bed of death. 

Those “‘ who go down to the sea in ships”—those “‘ who 
| see the wonders of the Lord,”—the wayfarers on the tem- 
| pestuous, treacherous deep,—whether amid the awful gran- 
\deur of the storm, or the calm’s sublime immensity, ex- 
| claim ** God is great!” and feel that he is still more merciful. 
| Although the night may have been threatening and the moon 
| obscure, it rarely happens that, for many days in succes- 
| sion, the sun ere he passes the meridian, does not, though 
but for a moment, exhibit himself to the watchful gaze of 


the bewildered mariner, and enable him to correct his reck- 
oning and shape his proper course. 
Thus, while the tide of life ebbs fast, although the mind 


| may wander and reason totter on her crumbling throne, yet 
| often, before the final bound is passed, the gazing eye is 
again relumed: and the soul, like the expiring taper, 
| throws out one bright though transient gleam before it flits 
| forever 
The frequent smile which played across the countenance 
| of Alice, had passed away, and she sunk into a quiet slum- 
| ber—during which she breathed so soft and faint, that glan- 
ces of apprehension were frequently exchanged between her 
attendants. Presently she awoke, and, with a smile of re- 
cognition, extended her hard to her son, and faintly pro- 
nounced his name. 


Leon bent over and listened eagerly, 
| for his mother strove to speak. Rallying her strength for 
its final effort, she found at length connected utterance. 

‘* Leon,” she said,” “Il am summoned from you, and in 
committing you to Him who never yet forsook the orphan, 
[ pray you remember the history of your father, which I 
have so often repeated to you. 


Dress your every act in 
the mirror of that father’s life; and when clouds gather 


around and darken your career, think of the course he 
would, so circumstanced, have pursued : and then, without 
pause or hesitation, in full and confident assurance of the 
right, let your step be onward, and upward, and charitable to 
your fellow-men ;—humble and pious to your God. 


There 
is much that | wish to say to you, my son. I fear that in my 
hopes of you, I have been too worldly; for as the film of 
death gathers over my sight, the empty nothingness of this 
life becomes apparent; and the soul feels that good deeds 
and time well spent, are its only claims to an inheritance 
|in Heaven. But—my strength—is—failing fast. 
| me—for the sting—of death—-is on”—— 

| As her head sunk on the pillow, her eye rested on a book 
| 





Pray for 


| which lay beside the couch. Her friend interpreting the 
| glance, took it up, and, in tones faltering with emotion, 
| read the solemn service for a departing soul. 

| It was a groupe fit for the highest efforts of a Raphael or 
}a Guido. There lay Alice, with her hands folded on her 
|bosom, sustaining a crucifix—the emblem of a sinner’s 
| hope—the standard of Redemption: her eyes half closed, 
;and, save an occasional movement of the upper lip, her 
| whole attitude as still as if the chord of life had been al- 
ready touched by the hand of death. On either side were 
her son and friend, both with lids surcharged, engaged in 
silent supplication: at her feet, was the now aged and sor- 
row-stricken Hannah: and beyond, clustered together, the 
hardy, sun-burnt seamen, the best feelings of their rugged 
| natures awakened by the solemn and affecting scene. 

At the passage, ‘‘ May Christ Jesus, Son of the living 
God, absolve thee from all thy sins, and place thee at his 
right hand in the inheritance of the elect,” a smile of pure, 
ineffable and heavenly sweetness, lighted her features. 

After the service was concluded, a few minutes were 
spent in silent aspiration; and when they raised their eyes, 
| they beheld a countenance fixed and rigid with the lines of 
death. 
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The beatified spirit had been wafted in prayer to the | light—like “honeysuckles ripened by the sun, and then 
bosom of its God. {deny him entrance.” The mountains in the distance are 
— | covered to their summits with verdure, not the tawny ver- 
On the thirty-eighth day, we were on the meridian of the | dure of a northern clime, but the brilliant green of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the southern extreme of Africa; and | tropics. 
passed it on a rolling, mountainous swell, the confluent The natives, as well as the Malays, who resort here in 
greeting of two mighty oceans. Like a cork, tossed on the great numbers, are copper-colored . of moderate stature, 
rippling sea, we floated buoyantly along; at one moment, | and light and agile frames. Their hair and eyes, like those 
poised on a crested wave, which, “on the curl, hung paus- of the gypsies, whom in many respects they resemble, are 
ing ;” at another, embosomed in a liquid vale, overhung by | coal-black—-the former, long, coarse, glossy and luxuriant—- 
crystal parapets, which in an instant crumbled away, and | the latter, sparkling, restless, and sinister in expression. 


t 


} \ . sw wy are crave : wlatea ty . rs ¢ > fon excite- 
the mighty avalanche came on. Although rearing and plung- They are grave and sedate in manner; aré nd of 


ing like a maddened steed, the gallant ship, obedient to | ment, and delight in gambling. So deeply do they become 


the helm, breasted the lofty surge and rode skilfully on her | interested in their games of chance, that they are often in- 
way. A few nights after, the freshening wind compelled | sensible to every thing else around them: and will stake, 
us to shorten sail. The topsails had been reefed and |not only what little property they possess, but their wives, 
hoisted, and the men were returning from aloft, when one | their children, and their very liberty. ; 

of the topmen stepped on an unfastened rope, and before | Every community has its peculiar code of honor ; and 
he could regain his foothold, by the pitch of the ship, was although a Malay will rob and steal and murder, he serves 


thrown forward of the yard, and in his fall strikgg against | with inviolate fidelity, the master awarded by the hazard of 
the outer surface of the foresail, which was inflated with | the die. 

the wind, he was glanced overboard. The life-buoys were | The fruit is here most various and abundant. Cocoa- 
immediately cast away; and gratings, coops and every light | nuts, pineapples, custardapples, mangoes, oranges, guavas, 
article, were thrown over the side, in the hope that one at | &c.; and our thirsty crew, thirsty from exclusive salted 
least might come within the grasp of a struggling and un- | food, and from so long inhaling a salt atmosphere, revelled 
fortunate shipmate. The ship was brought as near to the in enjoyments, until sickness, the inevitable consequence 
wind as safety would permit; and immediately after, the of excess, warned to forbearance. W hile we laid here, two 
startling notes of the drum’ summoned the crew to their | ships belonging to the English East-India Company, each 
| nearly as large as our frigate, and two American ships, all 


quarters, and announced the decision of the commander, | 
sustained by the observation of all, that the tempestuous | bound for Canton, arrived and were received under our 
sea and rising wind forbade the lowering of a boat. The | convoy. 
battle-lanterns were lighted fore-and-aft; look-outs were} Our water replenished, and with a recruited crew, we 
stationed aloft and along the deck, and a dead silence | sailed slowly through the straits with our convoy in com- 
reigned throughout the ship; for every ear listened for the | pany. It was late in the season, and the light and baffling 
faintest sound, and every eye scanned the wild and dreary | winds harassed and alarmed us,—for they presaged the 
waste, to catch a glimpse of their storm-tossed and doomed | change of the monsoon, so dreaded by navigators of the 
companion. China Sea, which is comparatively unknown, and abounds 
What must have been the feelings of that poor.wretch, | with shoals and sunken rocks. 
instinctively buffeting against the angry element, which he Both of the English ships and one of our own were dull 
knew would be his grave ; where the sound of that familiar | sailers; and although the indications of the weather be- 
drum, whose signal he had so often obeyed, came riding | came daily more and more unfavorable, we were compelled 
upon the gale, and told him that his fears were realized, | to proceed under short and easy sail, rather than desert 
and that for him there was no hope! “When the light, 
streaming through the ports, exhibited his shipmates on 
the yards and rigging, their dress distinguishable, and the 
very anxiety of their countenances visible,—while himself, 
the object of so much scrutiny, although so near, unheard 
and unseen, shrieked and struggled in his agony ! 
Whether he strove to the last—and, with the water gur- 
gling in his throat and drumming in his ear, sunk senseless 


them. 

On the ninth day, the weather was perplexing : the wind 
at one time bellying out the lower sails; at another, 
scarce distending the loftiest. Shortly after noon it be- 
came so variable, that frequently the vane would fly up- 
wards from opposing currents of air. The clouds were not 
gathered as usual into solid masses, and did not float in one 
harmonious direction, but in detached fragments, at various 
and exhausted,—or whether, with the flight of hope, he | elevations; they swept or glided on, hither and thither, 
ceased to battle with his fate, can never be known. In 
darkness and amid the roar of elemental strife, he per- 
ished ! 


with every variety of speed—some slow and solemn in 
their movements—and others dashing furiously along. The 
sea-birds screamed discordantly ; the air seemed to thicken 
with the approach of darkness, and the night found us, with 
when the last and faintest ray of the most improbable hope | all sail furled and the sea foaming and bubbling around, 
had become extinct, was the order given to “ bear up” and | waiting for the coming storm. 
steer the appointed course. One black cloud, like a brooding demon, rose above the 
For many days, this sad calamity cast a gloom through-| horizon, and beneath it, the fretting ocean reflected a 
out the ship. The tones of hilarity were hushed ; the joy- sickly glare of light. The lurid light increased ; the spec- 
ous laugh was unheard; and the ordinary duties were car- 
ried on in subdued voices, and in a composed and quiet | 
manner. | 
On the sixty-fourth day, we made Java Head, a bold| ship was whirled by the terrific blast. On, on we drove— 
promontory, the western extremity of the island of Java, spar after spar cracking and crashing in its fall. Appalled 
j 


Ovr humane commander lingered for hours, and only 


tral cloud seemed to launch itself on the water: and then, 
like the besom of wrath, and with the speed of the light- 
ning, it bore down upon us. Like gossamer, the gallant 


and denoting the entrance of the straits of Sunda. and terrified, each one breathlessly clung to the nearest 

Passing up the straits, we anchored in Anjeer Bay, a| object—for the spirit of the storm was abroad, and Omnip- 
short distance from Batavia. The land, but little culti-| otence seemed to ride on “‘the wings of the mighty wind !” 
vated, is fertile in the extreme, and is covered by lofty and | The hurricane ceased almost as suddenly as it had com- 
umbrageous trees. The tangled and luxuriant undergrowth | menced. The sea, like a panting steed all covered with 
is So interlaced, as even at high noon almost to preclude the foam, rose as the fierce wind, which had swept it smooth, 

















wale ee. 


subsided. For hours we pitched about on a fast increasing 
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wave combing over her, the noble ship seemed doomed to 


swell, without a breath of air to steady and relieve us. | destruction. At this moment, that startling summons, which 


About two in the morning the wind again sprung up, and 
at sunrise, ourselves and scattered convoy were “ lying to” 
in a tremendous gale. Varying in direction, but unmiti- 
gated in its violence, the gale continued; and the morui: 
of the fourth day, found us tossing confusedly upon a tem- 
pestuous sea; our masts strained, our vigging stretched ; 
the fragments of our last storm-sails fluttering from the bolt 
ropes; and the * wales” opening with every roll, through 
which the water rushed with alarming rapidity. In the 
morning, the island of Luconia, the principal of the Phi- 
lippines, was made upon the lee-beam, and the crags of its 


iron-bound coast cut sharp against the rising sun. At the | 


same time, the Maclerfield shoals, the most to be dreaded 


in this perilous sea, were, by calculation, distant but six- | 


teen miles, and, for aught we knew, might be within as 
many furlongs. 

At eight P. M., the Captain summoned his officers to a 
consultation in the cabin, and the question was discussed, 
whether it were more advisable to continue lying to, or to 
attempt to wear? The advocates of the first, represented 
the great danger of foundering in the attempt to wear in 
such a tremendous sea, and the equal risque, if providen- 
tially the ship wore round, of being dashed upon the shoals. 
Those in favor of wearing, urged the condition of the ship, 
already so overstrained as almost to preclude the hope of 
her weathering through the night; and the certainty, if she 
did so, of being so embayed with the land, as to render it 
absolutely necessary to beach her in the morning. 

The consultation was a long and anxious one: the result, 
a determination to seize a favorable opportunity and at- 
tempt to wear. 

So dreadful was the alternative, that it was resolved to 
keep the crew in ignorance ; and for the first time in eight 
and forty hours, the wateh was set. But the hammocks 
were untouched. Of all that bold and hardy crew, not one 
courted the influence of sleep—from which, he knew not 
how soon, he might be roused by the rush of the over- 
whelming wave, or the crash of the ship upon the rocks. 

The position of the ship was now most perilous: the 
sea was frightful, and the sky appalling. Before midnight, 
the tempest fairly howled. Low, ragged, dark and ominous 
clouds, like fearful apparitions, flitted along ; the moon was 
sunk, and the stars eclipsed ; and wave on wave, careering 
wild and high, lifted their foaming crests, whose dull 


it is believed has never before been heard on board of an 
| American man-of-war, resounded along the decks of the 
Amphytrion. The ery was ‘“‘all bands to save the ship!” 
The startled and affrighted crew, helpless and despairing, 
clustered together; and alike in silence, but unlike in feel- 
ing. prepared to meet their fate. Pride, with every earthly 
feeling, quails at the approach of death; and human re- 


spect is forgotten, when all human ties are about to be sun- 


dered. A subordinate now ventured a suggestion, which 


his commander adopted. Preparations were made for cut- 


ting away the mizen-mast, and a few daring volunteers ex- 
posed themselves, just above the rail, in the weather fore 
rigging. The latter proved sufficient; and the ship slowly 
| but gradually fell off, until, right before the wind, without a 
| sail and with breathless velocity, she scudded under bare 
poles. The next day, but three of the convoy were visible. 
|-One of the Indiamen was never heard of afterwards. She 
had been either dashed upon the rocks, or stranded on the 
|shoals, or foundered in the wild and raging sea. Like 
some fierce animal that has been infuriated to phrenzy, the 
sea, as loth to be appeased, continued to chafe, long after 
the lashing wind had subsided. By degrees it fell; and the 
maddening plunge and heavy roll, were exchanged for a 
slow and gradual movement on a gentle swell. 
We soon made the Ladrone islands, which lie at the 


mouth of Canton river, so called—or more properly, of that 
‘inlet of the sea, into which flows the river Pekiang, on 
whose banks the City of Canton is situated. 
What a contrast to our position a few days since! Then, 
| without a stitch of sail, the plaything of the elements, we 
were tossed on the foaming brine; at one moment, kissing 
i the welkin’s cheek; at another, sunk in the deep abyss. 
Now, with sail on sail packed wide and high, under a cloud 
lof canvass, snow-white and full distended, a pyramid of 
‘light, the beautiful ship presses on; the spray, like fairy 
| fretwork, curling and combing beneath the bow; and the 
foaming wake, sparkling in the sun as it closes behind us. 
Then, we had the forked lightning and the sulphurous 
| peal, the flash of the minute guns, and the boom of the surf 
for accompaniments. Now, the unclouded vault, the clear 
| horizon, the hundreds of fishing boats skimming about, and 
| the deep-blue of the land in the distance, enliven and beau- 
| tify the scene. From one of these boats we have received 
la pilot. The skill and dexterity with which the boat was 


phosphorescent light but made the scene more gloomy. | brought along side of the ship under full sail, elicited our 
Again, the raging sea, the rock-bound coast, the scattered, | warmest admiration. This boat, and it is a specimen of its 
straggling convoy, were distinctly revealed by a vivid flash | kind, is about the size of a frigate’s first cutter. It has two 
of lightning, instantly succeeded by a crashing peal, whose | masts, each bearing a yard, to which a sail is bent, com- 


reverberating sound was lost amid the angry surge. 

To the red lightning and the loud thunder, sueceeded the 
flash and the boom of the minute gun, which each ship 
fired in succession to denote her position to her compan- 
ions. At one time, lifted simultaneously on high, each ap- 
peared to be riding on a pinnacie of foam: at another, en- 
gulphed in a vortex, nothing could be seen from our deck, 
but a threatening sky above and curling crests around us. 

By one A. M., the ship had drifted so near the land, that 
the roar of the surf was distinctly audible. One hour more 
and we should be dashed upon the beetling rocks. Bracing 
ourselves to the desperate chance, signal was made to the con- 
voy, ard the order given to wear. ‘The good ship, strained 
and almost water-logged, like a faithful though exhausted 
steed, endeavored to obey the helm, when she was ar- 
rested by the shock of a gigantic wave, which, toppling 
over the bulwarks, rushed along the deck and swept away 


| posed of pieces of matting stitched together. The crew 
| consists of fonr men and two boys. The men are rather 
| below the medium height, but erect and active. In com- 
plexion, they are of a light olive: their eyes are small, 
| black, elongated, and drooping at the inner angle. Their 
| heads are shaved, with the exception of a long lock of coal- 
black hair, growing from the crown, which is neatly plaited 
and gathered round. Their dress consists of a short frock 
or tunic of black glazed muslin, and loose trowsers: they 


are without stockings ; and an old man who seems to exert 
a paternal authority, alone wears shoes. On their heads 
| they wear bamboo hats, very wide in the brim, and running 


with a concave curve to an abrupt point—in shape, not un- 
like a truncated cone. They are very sociable, and smoke 
| incessantly. Their only drink seems to be black tea, which 
‘is kept warm and taken without milk or sugar. Neither in 
this boat, nor in any other within sight is a female visible ; 


| - 
the boats and spars; and most lamentable of all, two un-| and these men say, that women are prohibited from coming 
fortunate men, whose piercing shrieks were heard above | without the harbor. 


the shrill whistling of the blast. Rocked in the trough of | 
the sea, the cradle of the tempest, with the top of each 


Although in person and babiliments the crew is far from 
clean, the boat is strictly so. Built of light pine and ce- 
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mented with chenam, the sides and decks are beautifully 


also 


varnished. The cabin is low, plain, but 
and the bamboo seats are about the height of a lady’s foot- 
stool. At the further end of the cabin, opposite to the en- 
trance, is an altar, gaudily decorated with gold and silver 
fuil. The god 

in flaunting satin and ribbons. A lamp and “ Ghos stick” are 


beside her,—while before her, are the morning of- 


dess of the shrine is a waxen image, dressed 


burning 
ferings of the crew, consisting of a cup of tea, some ginger, 
and a little fruit. 
match. With the lamp it is kept constantly burning, and it 


The “Ghos stick” is a species of slow 


would presage a dreadful calamity, were either to be ex- 
tinguished by accident, or to expire from neglect. 

The land, clothed with the universal pine as we near it, 
presents very much the appearance of our own coast, ex- 
cepting that in some places by gentle slopes; in others, ab- 
ruptly from the beach, it rises into hills, which, aspiring as 
they recede, wreath their bald and craggy tops with the 
clouds which float in the distance. With the exception of 
the peculiar equipment of the boats, the dress and complex- 
ion of their crews, and the milk-white dolphins playing 
around us, there is much in the aspect of the country to re- 
mind us of ourown. The deep and brilliant green which 
pervaded the landscapes of Sumatra and Java, is super- 
seded by the duller but more wholesome tints of our more 
temperate and more happy clime. We came to anchor 
near the island, and almost within the shadow of the moun- 
tain peak of Lintin, about eighty miles from Canton. 





An Hour at my Window on May Morning. 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute,” | ex- 
claimed, as making a last, desperate effort to. break 
from a somnolency against which for the previous 
half hour I had been vainly contending, I sprang 
from the couch where my morning dream had been 
of sacking cities—of the roll of artillery, the bray- 
ing of trumpets, the fierce yells of an infuriated 
multitude, and a thousand other horrors ;—and now, 
fully awake, | became aware of a more than usual 
disturbance in our noisiest of all noisy streets. 
Surely the house is on fire! thought I, much 
alarmed—and throwing my dressing gown around 
me, I rushed to the window. 





The whole neigh- 
borhood seemed to be in an uproar. Blessed Saint 
Anthony! Half a dozen fish merchants, with ear- 


distracting trump, were here assembled ; and be-| 
tween each discordant blast from primitive conch | 


and warlike bugle, arose loud cries from lungs De- 
mosthenian, in the almost fruitless endeavor to 
arouse the inhabitants to an appreciation of the 
vendibles so perseveringly proclaimed. 

Near by, where four corners are formed by an 
intersecting street, stands a veteran triton. He 
has halted in the midst, and raising to his lips a 


“tooting weapon” that, for length and power of 


sound might put the vaunted Alpine horn to shame, 
gives out a blast to the East and to the West, to 
the North and to the South, and with stentorian 
voice attests to that oft boasted, rarely to be met 
with quality among us—the peculiar freshness of 
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lhis fish; and urges all, with the usual argament of 
'*here they go—-o—o!” to purchase at his cart. 
_And now he has attracted a customer—one of the 


“gentler sex.” A lady whose morning (oilette 
has been but hurriedly made. He singles out, and 
Now 
|he turns it about, and expatiates on its delicate 
qualities. ‘The customer hangs back and the fish 
merchant grows more eloquent. 


| holds up to her view a large, tempting shad. 


The customer is 
satisfied, and the man has sold his shad. 

Those villainous young idlers are again at their 
game of “ pitching coppers,” at this early hour of 
the morning,—and the sweep is abroad with his 
melancholy strain, making the air vocal with his 
melody. Before the area gate of each one of the 
half-dozen houses near, stands a milk wagon with 
its two bright jars of dilution. Its impatient oc- 
cupant, with a present anathema for the dilatory 
servant-maid on his tongue, and the angry remon- 
strances of expectant customers farther on, in per- 
| spective, utters ever and anon the shrill cry pecu- 
| liar to the venders of the watery element among us. 





Vehicles in infinite variety, in passing to and 
fro, are scattering abroad the sweepings, yesterday 
so carefully collected into heaps on either side, by 
the gentlemen whose province it is to keep the 
streets in order. And their manner of effecting 
this is worthy the observation of those in authority. 
For “ our street,” I can vouch that the business of 
cleansing the same, is conducted in a style truly 
original. In the sprinkling necessary previous to 
sweeping, the watering-pot is dispensed with, and 
a stout man, takin 








g the lead of his compeers, with 
a broad shovel profusely distributes the abomina- 
tion from the gutters to the right and left upon the 


| 


|dusty pavement. ‘This, as the pump stands half 
"way down the street, is a saving in labor—and in 
| April, one’s olfactory organ is rather less delicate 
‘than in August; but—faugh!—The broom fol- 
|lows quickly, and the reeking mass—gathered into 
| heaps—is sometimes left exposed for days upon the 
| street previous to its removal. 

| The sidewalks and doorsteps yonder are littered 
| with fragments of straw and paper; and from the 
open hall-door of the opposite house, issue two men 
| bearing a hand-barrow, laden with divers articles 
of china and glassware, pictures, &c. A sudden 
light bursts upon me! ‘tis “moving day”—the 
dreaded “ first of May!” 

It would seem that during the night every habi- 
‘tation in the neighborhood had voided forth its 
| yearly accumulation of filth. 
'disgorged itself of much, bearing marks of the 


} 


| 


| 
! 
| 
Yonder house has 


‘tooth of Time, and abundance of casualty. There, 
from amid a heap of straw—the refuse of some 
| garret bed—peep out sundry bits of old rags, and 
the projecting corners of several varieties of bro- 
ken crockery-ware ; and an inquisitive hog, in pry- 
ing among a pile, has brought to light an old boot, 


worn to the utmost stretch of endurance. There 
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subsided. For hours we pitched about on a fast increasing 
swell, without a breath of air to steady and relieve us. 


at sunrise, ourselves and scattered convoy were “ lying to” 
in a tremendous gale. 
gated in its violence, the gale continued; and the morui 


of the fourth day, found us tossing confusedly upon a tem- 


the fragments of our last storm-sails fluttering from the bolt | 


ropes; and the “ wales” opening with every roll, through 
which the water rushed with alarming rapidity. In the 
morning, the island of Luconia, the principal of the Phi- 
lippines, was made upon the lee-beam, and the crags of its 
ijron-bound coast cut sharp against the rising sun. 
same time, the Maclerfield shoals, the most to be dreaded 
in this perilous sea, were, by calculation, distant but six- 
teen miles, and, for aught we knew, might be within as 
many furlongs. 

At eight P. M., the Captain summoned his officers to a 
consultation in the cabin, and the question was discussed, 
whether it were more advisable to continue lying to, or to 
attempt to wear? The advocates of the first, represented 
the great danger of foundering in the attempt to wear in 
such a tremendous sea, and the equal risque, if providen- 
tially the ship wore round, of being dashed upon the shoals. 
Those in favor of wearing, urged the condition of the ship, 


already so overstrained as almost to preclude the hope of 


her weathering through the night; and the certainty, if she 
did so, of being so embayed with the land, as to render it 
absolutely necessary to beach her in the morning. 

The consultation was a long and anxious one: the result, 
a determination to seize a favorable opportunity and at- 
tempt to wear. 

So dreadful was the alternative, that it was resolved to 
keep the crew in ignorance ; and for the first time in eight 
and forty hers, the watch was set. But the hammocks 
were untouched. Of all that bold and hardy crew, not one 
courted the influence of sleep—from which, he knew not 
how soon, he might be roused by the rush of the over- 
whelming wave, or the crash of the ship upon the rocks. 

The position of the ship was now most perilous: 
sea was frightful, and the sky appalling. Before midnight, 
the tempest fairly howled. Low, ragged, dark and ominous 
clouds, like fearful apparitions, flitted along ; the moon was 
sunk, and the stars eclipsed ; and wave on wave, careering 
wild and high, lifted their foaming crests, whose dull 
phosphorescent light but made the scene more gloomy. 
Again, the raging sea, the rock-bound coast, the scattered, 
straggling convoy, were distinctly revealed by a vivid flash 
of lightning, instantly succeeded by a crashing peal, whose 
reverberating sound was lost amid the angry surge. 

To the red lightning and the loud thunder, succeeded the 
flash and the boom of the minute gun, which each ship 
fired in succession to denote her position to her compan- 
ions. At one time, lifted simultaneously on high, each ap- 
peared to be riding on a pinnacle of foam: at another, en- 
gulphed in a vortex, nothing could be seen from our deck, 
but a threatening sky above and curling crests around us. 

By one A. M., the ship had drifted so near the land, that 
the roar of the surf was distinctly audible. One hour more 
and we should be dashed upon the beetling rocks. 
ourselves to the desperate chance, signal was made to the con- 
voy, and the order given to wear. The good ship, strained 
and almost water-logged, like a faithful though exhausted 
steed, endeavored to obey the helm, when she was ar- 


the 


rested by the shock of a gigantic wave, which, toppling | 


over the bulwarks, rushed along the deck and swept away 
the boats and spars ; and most lamentable of all, two un- 


fortunate men, whose piercing shrieks were heard above | 


the shrill whistling of the blast. Rocked in the trough of 


the sea, the cradle of the tempest, with the top of cach 
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Varying in direction, but unmiti- | 


At the | 


Bracing | 


| 
| 
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wave combing over her, the noble ship seemed doomed to 


|destruction. At this moment, that startling summons, which 
About two in the morning the wind again sprung up, and | 


ut 
American man-of-war, resounded along the decks of the 
Amphytrion. 


is believed has never before been heard on board of an 


The cry was “all hands to save the ship !” 


The startled and affrighted crew, helpless and despairing, 


| clustered together; and alike in silence, but unlike in feel- 
pestuous sea; our masts strained, our rigging stretched; | 


ing, prepared to meet their fate. Pride, with every earthly 


feeling, quails at the approach of death; and human re- 


| spect is forgotten, when all human ties are about to be sun- 
| dered. 


As i ve od a suggestion, whi 
A subordinate now ventured a suggestion, which 
his commander adopted. Preparations were made for cut- 
} , " « + « « . ‘ ; a - 
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ting away the mizen-mast, and a few daring volunteers ex- 
posed themselves, just above the rail, in the weather fore 
| rigging. 
| but gradually fell off, until, right before the wind, without a 
sail and with breathless velocity, she scudded under bare 
poles. 


The latter proved sufficient ; and the ship slowly 


The next day, but three of the convoy were visible. 
One of the Indiamen was never heard of afterwards. She 
had been either dashed upon the rocks, or stranded on the 
Like 
some fierce animal that has been infuriated to phrenzy, the 
sea, as loth to be appeased, continued to chafe, long after 
the lashing wind had subsided. By degrees it fell; and the 
maddening plunge and heavy roll, were exchanged for a 


shoals, or foundered in the wild and raging sea. 





| slow and gradual movement on a gentle swell. 

| We soon made the Ladrone islands, which lie at the 

| mouth of Canton river, so called—or more properly, of that 

linlet of the sea, into which flows the river Pekiang, on 
whose banks the City of Canton is situated. 

What a contrast to our position a few days since! Then, 
| without a stitch of sail, the plaything of the elements, we 
were tossed on the foaming brine; at one moment, kissing 
| the welkin’s cheek; at another, sunk in the deep abyss. 
| Now, with sail on sail packed wide and high, under a cloud 
of canvass, snow-white and full distended, a pyramid of 
‘light, the beautiful ship presses on; the spray, like fairy 
| fretwork, curling and combing beneath the bow; and the 
foaming wake, sparkling in the sun as it closes behind us. 

Then, we had the forked lightning and the sulphurous 
peal, the flash of the minute guns, and the boom of the surf 
| for accompaniments. Now, the unclouded vault, the clear 
| horizon, the hundreds of fishing boats skimming about, and 
the deep-blue of the land in the distance, enliven and beau- 
tify the scene. 
|a pilot. 


From one of these boats we have received 
The skill and dexterity with which the boat was 
| brought along side of the ship under full sail, elicited our 





| warmest admiration. ‘This boat, and it is a specimen of its 
| kind, is about the size of a frigate’s first cutter. It has two 
|masts, each hearing a yard, to which a sail is bent, com- 
| posed of pieces of matting stitched together. The crew 
are rather 

In com- 
| plexion, they are of a light olive: their eyes are small, 


The men 
| below the medium height, but erect and active. 


consists of fonr men and two boys. 


| black, elongated, and drooping at the inner angle. Their 
| heads are shaved, with the exception of a long lock of coal- 
black hair, growing from the crown, which is neatly plaited 
‘and gathered round. Their dress consists of a short frock 
jor tunic of black glazed muslin, and loose trowsers: they 
‘are without stockings ; and an old man who seems to exert 
On their heads 


|they wear bamboo hats, very wide in the brim, and running 


a paternal authority, alone wears shoes. 


with a concave curve to an abrupt point—in shape, not un- 
like a truncated cone. They are very soviable, and smoke 
| incessantly. Their only drink seems to be black tea, which 
is kept warm and taken without milk or sugar. Neither in 
this boat, nor in any other within sight is a female visible ; 
and these men say, that women are prohibited from coming 
without the harbor. 

Although in person and babiliments the crew is far from 
clean, the boat is stricily so. Built of light pine and ce- 
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mented with chenam, the sides and decks are beautifully 
varnished, 
and the bamboo seats are about the height of a lady’s foot- 
stool. 
trance, is an altar, gaudily decorated with gold and silver 
fil. The goddess of the shrine is a waxen image, dressed 
in flaunting satin and ribbons. A lamp and “ Ghos stick” are 
burning beside her,—while before her, are the morning of- 
ferings of the crew, consisting of a cup of tea, some ginger, 
and a little fruit. The “Ghos stick” is a species of slow 
match. With the lamp it is kept constantly burning, and it 
would presage a dreadful calamity, were either to be ex- 
tinguished by accident, or to expire from neglect. 

The land, clothed with the universal pine as we near it, 
presents very much the appearance of our own coast, ex- 
cepting that in some places by gentle slopes ; in others, ab- 
ruptly from the beach, it rises into hills, which, aspiring as 
they recede, wreath their bald and craggy tops with the 
clouds which float in the distance. With the exception of 
the peculiar equipment of the boats, the dress and complex- 
ion of their crews, and the milk-white dolphins playing 
around us, there is much in the aspect of the country to re- 
mind us of our own. The deep and brilliant green which 
pervaded the landscapes of Sumatra and Java, is super- 
seded by the duller but more wholesome tints of our more 


temperate and more happy clime. We came to anchor 


near the island, and almost within the shadow of the moun- | 


tain peak of Lintin, about eighty miles from Canton. 





An Hour at my Window on May Morning. 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute,” | ex- 
claimed, as making a last, desperate effort to break 
from a somnolency against which for the previous 


half hour I had been vainly contending, I sprang | 


from the couch where my morning dream had been 
of sacking cities 





ing of trumpets, the fierce yells of an infuriated 
multitude, and a thousand other horrors ;—and now, 
fully awake, I became aware of a more than usual 
disturbance in our noisiest of all noisy streets. 
Surely the house is on fire! thought I, much 
alarmed—and throwing my dressing gown around 
me, I rushed to the window. The whole neigh- 


Vindow on May Morning. 


The cabin is low, plain, but also varnished, | 


At the further end of the cabin, opposite to the en- | 


of the roll of artillery, the bray- | 
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ihis fish; and urges all, with the usual argument of 
here they go—-o—o!” to purchase at his cart. 
| And now he has attracted a customer—one of the 
“gentler sex.” A lady whose morning (/oi/lette 
has been but hurriedly made. He singles out, and 
| holds up to her view a large, tempting shad. Now 
‘he turns it about, and expatiates on its delicate 
qualities. 


The customer hangs back and the fish 
merchant grows more eloquent. The customer is 
satisfied, and the man has sold his shad. 

Those villainous young idlers are again at their 
game of “ pitching coppers,” at this early hour of 
the morning,—and the sweep is abroad with his 
melancholy strain, making the air vocal with his 
melody. Before the area gate of each one of the 
half-dozen houses near, stands a milk wagon with 
its two bright jars of dilution. Its impatient oc- 
cupant, with a present anathema for the dilatory 
servant-maid on his tongue, and the angry remon- 
strances of expectant customers farther on, in per- 
spective, utters ever and anon the shrill ery pecu- 
liar to the venders of the watery element among us. 

Vehicles in infinite variety, in passing to and 
fro, are scattering abroad the sweepings, yesterday 
so carefully collected into heaps on either side, by 
the gentlemen whose province it is to keep the 
streets in order. 





And their manner of effecting 
this is worthy the observation of those in authority. 
For “ our street,” I can vouch that the business of 
cleansing the same, is conducted in a style truly 
original. In the sprinkling necessary previous to 
sweeping, the watering-pot is dispensed with, and 
a stout man, taking the lead of his compeers, with 
a broad shovel profusely distributes the abomina- 
tion from the gutters to the right and left upon the 
dusty pavement. ‘This, as the pump stands half 
way down the street, is a saving in labor—and in 
April, one’s olfactory organ is rather less delicate 
‘than in August; but—faugh!—The broom fol- 
lows quickly, and the reeking mass—gathered into 
| heaps—is sometimes left exposed for days upon the 
| street previous to its removal. 

The sidewalks and doorsteps yonder are littered 





} 
| 





borhood seemed to be in an uproar. Blessed Saint| with fragments of straw and paper; and from the 
Anthony! Half a dozen fish merchants, with ear-| open hall-door of the opposite house, issue two men 
distracting trump, were here assembled ; and be- | bearing a hand-barrow, laden with divers articles 
tween each discordant blast from primitive conch| of china and glassware, pictures, &c. A sudden 
and warlike bugle, arose loud cries from lungs De-| light bursts upon me! ‘tis “ moving day”—the 
mosthenian, in the almost fruitless endeavor to | dreaded “ first of May!” 
arouse the inhabitants to an appreciation of the | It would seem that during the night every habi- 
vendibles so perseveringly proclaimed. itation in the neighborhood had voided forth its 
Near by, where four corners are formed by an| yearly accumulation of filth. Yonder house has 
intersecting street, stands a veteran triton. He/|disgorged itself of much, bearing marks of the 
has halted in the midst, and raising to his lips a) tooth of Time, and abundance of casualty. There, 
“tooting weapon” that, for length and power of from amid a heap of straw—the refuse of some 
sound might put the vaunted Alpine horn to shame, | garret bed—peep out sundry bits of old rags, and 
gives out a blast to the East and to the West, to | the projecting corners of several varieties of bro- 
the North and to the South, and with stentorian ken crockery-ware; and an inquisitive hog, in pry- 
voice attests to that oft boasted, rarely to be met ing among a pile, has brought to light an old boot, 
with quality among us—the peculiar freshness of worn to the utmost stretch of endurance. 
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too lies a mutilated coffee-pot, a crownless hat and!An ingenious conceit to typify the innocence sup- 
a lidless tin-roaster, wherein rust hath usurped the | posed to nestle within. But such is the force of 
place of savoriness,—and yonder lord of the hen- habit that we, who have always been led to asso- 
roost, in scratching for provender wherewith to re-|ciate the idea of innocence with a white frock, 
gale his half-dozen feminine dependents, has turned |blue sash and flowing hair, can hardly reconcile 
up a lady-like shoe, of the most delicate make. | ourselves to the thought of the seraphice goddess, 
Such, as in the day of its newness, could only |arrayed in fashionable attire. 
have clasped a foot of the tiniest proportions. But} What room for speculation on character one 
to be thrown aside has been the lot of old shoes, | finds in individual portraits—especially if there be 
ever since the days of those early cordwainers, the aught fanciful attempted in the costume. I re- 
Egyptians. And by the by, I wonder whether Se- | member one, among others of less ambition, at a 
sostris wore slippers manufactured from the papy-|late exhibition of pictures at the National Aca- 
rus, or the more modern sandal ? idemy. It was that of a lady in a white satin gold- 
But the crowning feature of the heap, is the an- | embroidered skirt, and a long crimson velvet train 
tiquated and very faded pink bonnet. Once beau- bordered with ermine—sauntering beneath the sha- 
tiful conception! When first brought home, with|dow of umbrageous boughs, through a garden 
what joy wert thou received, and what delighted | blooming on either hand with flowers of the choi- 
plaudits were lavished on thy perfections. How \|cest hues. Now, independent of the supposition 
carefully wert thou deposited within the recepta- | that velvet and ermine must be uncomfortably warm 
cle appropriated to thee; and when no jealous eyes ' materials for summer wear, and a train an awkward 
was near, how wert thou brought forth from thy | appendage in one’s garden-walks, | question whether 
hiding-place, to be again and again tried on before even royalty itself indulges in the like regal para- 
the glass, and admired by the fair owner. Then | phernalia on any other than State occasions. 


came thy advent at church—thy first Sabbath in| But hark! The sound of music at a distance. 
the sanctuary—stealing thought from Heaven, and' A foreign looking man bearing a hand-organ ap- 
filling the heart of many a less fortunate damsel | proaches. He strikes up a merry tune—the “ Col- 
than thy fair owner with envy. But thy fashion! lege Hornpipe.” What a world of old associa- 
hath departed, and thou art cast aside to make way |tions the strain revives! It carries me back to 
for another and a newer favorite. And this is the|my “ dancing-school days,” and I execute every 
way of the world, | 


| step over again in imagination. “ Very well, made- 

Of all the whimsical vagaries of fashion, I know | moiselle! go on—c’est bien! Now the rocking 
of none wherein she displays her waywardness to | step—la-la-la—la-la—. Very well. Now le pas 
a greater degree, than in the constant change in|de Basque. C'est bien!—And now le pas difficile— 
the style and proportions of the female head-dress; | advance forward with your heels. Ha! Beau/-iful!” 
and I doubt if any one article within the whole | But ‘tis over, and the organ begins a melancholy 
range of the feminine wardrobe, can appear more |strain. A woman of Amazonian proportions, in a 


outré to feminine eyes than an old fashioned bon- | handkerchief turban, and that most ungraceful of 


net. of all walking-dresses—an English riding-habit— 
But what an elaborate piece of patchwork covers | steps out from amid the ragged assemblage, and, 
yonder barrow! This has taxed the ingenuity of|executing a preliminary shake of her tambourine, 
some pains-taking grandame. What variety in its takes up the air, and quavers forth “I'd be a but- 
conformation. There is the “rose patch,” and the |ter-fly born in a bow-er,” in a most lachrymose 
“‘ triangular patch.” ‘There is the “ French patch,” |manner. To this succeeds “ Home, sweet home!” 
the “star patch,” and the “ Maltese cross.” There |The handbarrow is arrested in its progress, and 
is the “ quadrangular patch,” the “ herring-bone,” ‘the wrapt fish merchant leans listlessly against his 
and the “ true lover’s not.” Praised be the indus-|cart. But the lady has gone through with her cata- 
try of the past generation! Now have I some |logue of songs, and the tambourine is handed round 
curiosity to know what is concealed beneath so/for contributions. A few pennies are collected, 
dainty a coverlid. But wishing is vain, and peep-|and the musicians depart to tempt fortune in ano- 
ing, out of the question. The folds are as imper- | ther quarter. 
vious to inquisitive eyes, as the veil of Isis. But what fresh disturbance is this? Those idle 
But make way for the portrait of the lady in| and wanton boys have fastened the noseless coffee- 
green velvet and the large gold chain. Now, was! pot to the inquisitive hog’s tail; and while he runs 
the arrangement of that hair, the work of a Manuel, | ahead, grunting and squealing, greatly annoyed at 
or of a Martin. With what exceeding care it is|the unusual appendage, the boys rush on behind, 
bowed and braided at the top of the head, and|shouting and beating the rusted tin-roaster with 
frizzled on either side the face, in a mode some |deafening pertinacity. And now the goaded ani- 
eight or ten years out of date. The bared arms|mal ventures a tilt against the knights of the co- 
are raised, and the protecting palms shelter a dove | verlid, and upsetting the foremost, the barrow falls 
that, with outspread wings, flutters on her bosom. 'with a crash—and alas for the careful housewife! 
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The moment discovers sundry broken jars of choice | ples, and trains of 1 reasoning containe d in the di Ly’s 
sweetmeats strewn upon the ground. The car- pages, will pass in review before you. If your 
riers seem frightened at the mishap; but recovering 
themselves, and gathering up the fragments with 
the assistance of those around, they leave the vic-| 


you will write down in your journal an outline, or 
‘ . ° . . | . . , ah 
tor in undisputed possession of the field. analysis, of what you have just read. ‘The hour 


But a knock at my door and a warning voice’ spent thus, will often be as profitable as all the rest 
admonishes me that “the breakfast is cooling,”| put together. Meantime, in all your reading, the 
and I descend to find the coffee at zero, and the| 


consciousness of what you are to do at night will 
eggs boiled to a consistency that might tax the di-| keep your faculties on the stretch. You will be 
gestive powers of an ostrich. 


|constantly striving to apprehend the meaning of 
New-York, May 1, 1841. |every thing—to stow it away in your memory in 
| the most commodious and retainable form—to judge 


spirit be active, and bent on improvement, a sort of 
self-examination will regularly ensue: nay, and 





| of its qualities—and to mould it as nearly as possi- 
| ble into a consistent and intelligible whole. From 
FROM AN UNCLE TO HIS NIECE. peo a process, rapid and solid improvement will 
agen result. 

At long periods—after months, and years— 
A WAY TO MAKE READING PROFITABLE. | you may, in a glance over your journal, take cur- 
My Dear Mary :—You will scarcely find a more! sory, yet accurate reviews of your reading ; try your 
effectual expedient for turning every page that you recollection and understanding of it; compare your 
read to good account, than keeping a sort of sour-| earlier and your later diligence, or skill ; and trace, 
NAL of your studies. Let me state some of the step by step, the march of your attainments. At 
good effects it will produce. 


LETTER Ill. 
| 
| 


| the end of each month, and of each year, it will be 


1. It will make you more careful in your choice | expedient to recapitulate in one page the names of 
of books. Having always present to your mind,| all the books, pamphlets, &c. that you have read 


that whatever you do read is to be faithfully noted} during that time ; classing them under their appro- 
in your diary, to confront you at night when you | priate heads, of History, Natural Philosophy, Moral 
record the day’s work, and to look you in the face} Philosophy, Poetry, Novels, Magazines, &c.: giv- 
at future times,—you can hardly fail to bestow a’ ing to yourself an honest account of what you have 
thought upon the character of any work that falls) done, whether laudable or otherwise, and of what you 
into your hands. Mentally you will ask, ‘Is it so- | have omitted. ‘The periodical censorship thus ex- 
lid, sensible, and useful—or is it trashy, and pore) | ercised over yourself, will be a constantly increasing 
haps mischievous ?—‘ Will it look respectable in ‘stimulus to industry, and to a chastened discrimina- 
my journal, on a cool re-survey ?—‘ Will any judi-|tion. For, very shame will deter you from letting 
cious friend think the better of me, for having read | each monthly or annual account contain more no- 
it’—. ‘These questions will present themselves un-| vels, magazines, and poetry, than books of history, 
called for: and your answers to them, equally|and other works of real worth. Gradually, you 
spontaneous, and equally outstripping in speed “the | will make the proportion of these as large, and of 
swift-wing’d arrows of light,” will be decisive | those as small, as possible.—Is it not obvious, that 
against all the known froth and poison of literature. | all this will bring you not only specific acquisitions 
Against what you do not know to be such, they will many and precious, but habits of mind yet more in- 
so put you on your guard,—will so prompt you to| estimable 2 

inquire of other people, or so awaken your own, 

tact and judgment; that any lurking mischief will 
soon be disclosed to your view: and your time will! 
be saved from waste,—your mind from enerva- 
tion; nay perhaps your principles from unperceived, 
though fatal taint. 

2. What you read, will be better impressed upon’ 
your mind. ‘This effect will flow, in a great de-| de mes Lectures. 
gree, from your being more select in your reading : | 
for when all noxious or worthless plants have been getting by heart. I will copy them for you: 
weeded away from the intellectual garden, useful] “This nourishment of the mind” [reading], says 
ones will necessarily strike deeper, and flourish | Gibbon, “ is easily converted inte poison. Salma- 
more. But besides this,—your daily retrospect of sius had read as much as Grotius; perhaps more. 
what you have been reading, in order to journalize| But their different modes of reading made the one 
it, will bring back many particulars to your memory. _an enlightened philosopher, and the other a pedant, 
Your thoughts will glide again over the ground you | ‘puffed up with an useless erudition. 
have been traversing. The facts, dates, princi-' 


Gippon, whose learning and abilities must ever 
be admired, however we may condemn his irreli- 
gion and pedantry,—adopted a method very like this 
which I have recommended: and in it, is plainly 
to be discovered the main secret of his wonderful 
lattainments. His diary gives a compressed essence 
of his reading: he entitled it “ Extraits raisonnés 
” Its preface explains its plan, 
and contains some remarks which are almost worth 





* Let us read with method; and propose to our- 
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selves an end to which all our studies may point. 
Through neglect of this rule, gross ignorance often 
disgraces great readers; who, by skipping hastily 
and irregularly from one subject to another, render 
themselves incapable of combining their ideas. So 
many detached parcels of knowledge cannot form 
a whole. This inconstancy weakens the energies of 
the mind ; creates in it a dislike to application ; and 
even robs it of the advantages of natural good sense. 

“ Yet, let us avoid the contrary extreme; and 
respect method, without rendering ourselves its 
slaves. While we propose an end in our reading, 
Jet not this end be too remote: and when once we 
have attained it, let our attention be directed to a 
different subject. Inconstancy weakens the under- 
standing: a long and exclusive application to a 
single object hardens and contracts it. 
no longer change easily into a different channel ; 
and the course of reading to which we have too 
long accustomed ourselves, is the only one that we 
can pursue with pleasure. 

“To read with attention—exactly to define the 
expressions of our author—never to admit a con- 
clusion without comprehending its reason—often 


Our ideas 


to pause, reflect, and interrogate ourselves—; these 
are so many advices which it is easy to give, but 
difficult to follow. 

* But what ought we to read! 
must answer this question for himself, agreeably to 
the object of his studies. The only general pre- 
cept that I would vénture to give, is that of Pliny— 
“to read MUCH, but not many things :” to make a 
careful selection of the best works, and to render 
them familiar to us, by attentive and repeated pe- 
rusals. 

‘* When we have read with attention, there is 
nothing more useful to the memory than extracts— 
I speak of extracts made with reflection. 1 pro- 
pose in this manner to give an account to myself 
of my reading. My method will vary with the sub- 
ject. In works of reasoning, I will trace their 
general plan, explain the principles established, and 
examine the consequences deduced from them. A 
philosopher is unworthy of the name, whose work 
is not most advantageously viewed as a WHOLE. 
After carefully meditating my subject, the only 
liberty I shall take, is that of exhibiting it under an 
arrangement different perhaps from that of my au- 
thor. ‘Throughout, i shall give my opinion with 


becoming modesty, but with the courage of a man| 


unwilling to betray the rights of reason.” 

I take two things for granted, in what I say to 
you on this subject. 1. That you are earnestly 
disposed to fill your mind with useful and well ar- 
ranged knowledge. 2. That your firmness, and 
love of truth, will make you steadily, at each day’s 


end, set down a true account of that day’s work ; | 


whether it be creditable, or shameful to you. These 
two requisites lie at the foundation of the journal- 
keeping that I recommend: and without them, you 


S. Teackle Wallis’s Address. 


Each individual 


[Seprember, 1841. 


ineed not consider this letter as addressed to you at 


all. 


task, that your journal will be like the fairy’s ring, 


It is by a scrupulous fulfilment of the latter 
‘which pinched the wearer’s finger whenever he did 
|wrong: a constant monitor, certainly not omnipo- 
|tent to save from vice or indolence, but a powerful 
|auxiliary to sincerely good dispositions. 

| It is a striking fact, which long ago impressed 
‘me deeply, and may impress you, with the impor- 
tance of care in selecting what you read,—that of 
‘the millions on millions of books in the world, a 
istudent of extraordinary diligence can, in forty 
years, read only about sixteen hundred volumes, of 
five hundred pages each! This estimate allows him 
fifty pages a day: double the quantity that most 
readers can digest, of solidly valuable works. How 
unspeakable the necessity, then, of forethought, and 
of guarded scrutiny, in singling out from so count- 
less a host the few productions which silently, but 
|surely, are in a great degree to shape your charac- 
iter, guide your life, and rule your destiny! With 
what severe justice, with what unyielding self-de- 
nial, should you reject the masses of time-wasting 
and mind-weakening, if not heart-corrupting lore, 
which accident, or fashion, or an idle mood, or 
common-place friends, are forever throwing in your 
way, and pressing upon your attention! 

It requires courage indeed, as a sagacious and 
elegant writer* observes, to DARE to be ignorant of 
books and things with which the persons around us 
are familiar: but it is a courage indispensable to 
every one who would possess a well trained and a 
'well stored mind, or who would leave to posterity 
,any durable evidence of devotion to his country, or 
|to mankind. 
noble courage, the young gentleman or lady who 
‘cannot refrain from devouring every novel, every 
poem whether long or short, and even every silly 
| magazine story, that chance presents, or that a 
‘trifling acquaintance recommends !—I have no fear, 
|as to your choice between the two characters. 
Goodbye, my dear child. 


Contrast, with the possession of this 


a 
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The author of this Address, is the writer of those popu- 
| lar essays which have appeared in the Messenger on Spain 
| and her literature, and therefore it needs no higher commen- 
| dation to the favorabe notice of our readers. It is utilita- 
| rian throughout, and is set forth in the usual handsome style 
of its accomplished author. 

It is against the rules that we have laid down, to transfer 
'to our columns lectures, speeches, orations, &c., else we 
| should give this beautiful address entire to our readers in 
some future number. 
on our hands at this time, crowds out the extracts we in- 
tended to make. 


The heavy press of original matter 





* Dugald Stewart—quoted from memory. 





